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Proceedings of the Fifty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects 


May Sixteenth—Morning Session 

Washington, D. C., May 16 , 1923. 

The Convention was called to order by President William B. Faville, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Foreword 


Presently the Fifty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects will be 
called to order by three raps of the gavel which 
I hold in my hand. I speak of the gavel because 
in the neighborhood which is now the City of 
Spokane, in the Sate of Washington, some one 
hundred and fifty thousand years ago, there 
grew a tree. A sudden flow of molten lava 
engulfed it. The supply of oxygen was shut off 
so quickly that although the wood was well 
roasted it was not burned sufficiently to disturb 
the fibre. Therefore, the Fifty-sixth Conven¬ 


tion will be called to order by a gavel, the wood 
of which bears an antiquity so far antedating 
the objects found in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
that those lose all title to venerable age in 
comparison. The wood from which this gavel 
is made is, as you will already have suspected, 
a part of the tree to which I have referred and 
was presented by the Spokane Members of the 
Washington State Chapter to the President for 
the American Institute of Architects. 

The Fifty-sixth Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects is now called to order. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


According to an old and honored custom of 
the Institute the President presents to you his 
Annual Address. There is little in Institute 
activities with which you are not already famil¬ 
iar, for frequent bulletins have been sent you 
on those subjects that have engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Board. 

There are, however, subjects pertaining to 
architectural practice which have in the past 
engaged the attention of the profession and 
which still continue to do so. They are now as 
formerly the target for criticism, but as is the 
custom with many things, they are proceeding 
by slow evolution to different, if not more 
satisfactory solutions. On these I, therefore, 
report the customary progress. 

Reports from the various committees of the 
Institute have been placed in your hands in 
advance of the Convention. These reports 
indicate membership activities. The Report of 
the Board of Directors, which contains a review 
of the work of the Board, will be presented by 
the Secretary. This report will place before 
you in condensed form an account of the activi¬ 
ties of the Institute throughout the year. It 
is our hope that you may thereby visualize 
their steady expansion and note their impor¬ 
tance in furthering the ever increasing useful¬ 
ness of our profession. 


The Board of Directors continues to hold its 
meetings and those of the Executive Committee 
in widely separated localities, thus allowing the 
scattered Chapters to be brought into closer 
relation with the Officials of the Institute. 

During the past year the Board met with 
the Colorado Chapter and with the Kansas City 
Chapter. The Executive Committee attended 
the convention of architects in Charleston, 
South Carolina, at which meeting representa¬ 
tives from North and South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida were present. 

Your President attended the Northwestern 
Convention in the city of Seattle, where archi¬ 
tects from Washington and Oregon met. He 
attended Chapter meetings in Buffalo, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle, and it was 
his pleasure and privilege to address the stu¬ 
dents and faculties of the University of Oregon 
and the College of Washington. 

A further influence in uniting our widely 
dispersed membership has been the admirable 
work of Dr. C. Howard Walker, who under the 
guidance of the Committee on Education, has 
spoken some threescore times before the stu¬ 
dents and faculties of many colleges, civic bodies 
and chapters on “The Significance of the Fine 
Arts.” Two further activities of the Institute 
especially warrant your approbation, and I take 
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pleasure in calling both of them to your atten¬ 
tion. 

The Committee on Education has success¬ 
fully published and placed for distribution the 
“ Significance of the Fine Arts,” a volume whose 
appeal is to the public and to those institutions 
to which the younger generation look for civic 
and aesthetic guidance. It aims to encourage 
a better understanding and appreciation of the 
importance and the necessity of the arts in those 
objects, both useful and ornamental, that sur¬ 
round and influence our daily life, and empha¬ 
sizes the importance of the arts in the commer¬ 
cial world and the influence of the arts in devel¬ 
oping both personal and national character. 

The Journal of the Institute has completed 
the tenth year of its varied and ever increasing 
importance. The uncertain years of its exist¬ 
ence—for it was founded in the year before the 
Great War began—are happily passed and the 
period has ended when with a fair degree of 
personal pleasure we could chide, condone, or 
admire its early growth. 

Our members are realizing more fully that 
there has been developed a magazine estab¬ 
lished upon lines quite different from those of 
other architectural publications, the function 
of which is to stimualte, not to soothe, and 
thereby to turn the professional attitude of 
doing into the creative channel of thought, for it 
is more important to know what to do than it 
is to know how to do things,—more important 
today than ever before in the history of man. 

The Journal is becoming a powerful arm of 
our profession both for defense and offense, in 
forming and guiding public opinion. It is one 
of, if not the most valuable of the Institute’s 
possessions. It comes to your desk monthly 
with its chronicle of activities, and there are 
numerous Institute undertakings and oppor¬ 
tunities now before us which came into being 
solely through The Journal’s public utterances. 
On one of these I shall dwell a little more 
presently. I congratulate the Editor of The 
Journal, the members of the staff, and those 
members of the Institute who, as the Commit¬ 
tee on Publications and later as the Board of 
Directors of the Press of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, gave their untiring energies 
under trying situations that our publication 
might be brought to its present development 
and to its tenth anniversary. 

Prosperity with but few exceptions has been 
reported from our membership during the past 
year, the volume of work being of a magnitude 
exceeding any previous record. This year the 
increase, as indicated in available records from 


200 cities, is placed at forty-nine per cent (49%) 
over last year’s volume. Prices of material 
and labor in consequence of this activity are 
approaching the war peak and already the 
“buyers’ strike” looms on the horizon. Uncer¬ 
tainty of conditions abroad of which there 
seems no immediate solution should not be 
lost to sight in any consideration of future 
professional activity. 

Some seven years ago The Journal under¬ 
took a public campaign of education in regard 
to the public building policies of our Govern¬ 
ment. So strongly did it state the case against 
the old “pork-barrel” policy that it prevented 
the passage of the then pending bill, and I am 
happy to say no building bill of a similar 
character has since been passed by any Congress. 
The Journal likewise brought home to the press 
and people of the Nation the haphazard and 
extravagant methods of providing the Govern¬ 
ment with office space for its constantly growing 
business. Both of these campaigns have borne 
results, though they have been long deferred 
by the war. Now, as a result of the new and 
enlightened policy of the present administra¬ 
tion, there has been appointed by President 
Harding a special commission charged with the 
study of a complete reorganization and re¬ 
grouping of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, including the status of the Super¬ 
vising Architect, and including in its scope all 
public building projects. This commission has 
presented a preliminary report to the President 
and his Cabinet for their consideration. The 
report has received their approval as to the 
general plan outlined by the commission and 
has been published as Senate Document No. 
302. 

Whatever form the reorganization and re¬ 
grouping of Government Departments may 
take, the future policy of the Government 
towards the profession of architects is under 
advisement and the Committee on Public Works 
of the Institute will be encouraged to endeavor 
to formulate a method of procedure and to 
hold itself in readiness to assist the Government 
wherever possible in developing and shaping 
an architectural policy which holds such vital 
interest not only to our professsion, but to the 
whole nation as well. 

I would pay a tribute to the enthusiasm and 
unselfish work of the many committees; to their 
several chairmen, who have given so abundantly 
of their time and energy, and to our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Kemper. 

To the retiring Secretary, Mr. Parker, the 
Institute owes a debt of gratitude. His untiring 
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devotion, and the capable and prompt despatch 
of his duties has, I am sure, endeared him to all 
of you. His skill, so often displayed in avoiding 
the “giving of offense” in difficult and trying 
situations has won your admiration as it has 
that of the members of the Board of Directors 
and he carries with him their deep gratitude 
and affection. 

The program as developed for this year’s Con¬ 
vention has been aimed at diversification, and 
it will at least be worthy of your consideration 
in the determination of future programs. The 
routine work and the items pertaining to the 
business side of our profession are assigned to 
the morning sessions and encroach upon those 
of the afternoon only where necessary. The 
afternoons are left free for the consideration 
of the aesthetics of architecture, the distinction 
and the subtleties of style, the relation between 
architecture, painting, sculpture and the other 
arts, while the evenings are devoted to pictorial 
presentation and analysis. 

It is earnestly hoped that our Conventions 
may become a source from which our scattered 
membership may receive ever more and more 
abundant encouragement,—a source from which 
may be drawn enthusiasm for the aesthetics 
of our profession. So may they help the Art 
of Architecture to assume its rightful position 
in the development of our Nation. 


The program closes with a dinner at which 
members representing all branches of the archi¬ 
tectural and building interests will sit together, 
thereby expressing the common recognition of 
our inter-dependence, the onenesspf the purpose 
for which we strive, and the sincerity of our 
endeavors. Together we will then form in 
procession and escort Mr. Henry Bacon, archi¬ 
tect of the Lincoln Memorial, to the steps 
leading to that already historic edifice. There 
the procession will be met by President Harding 
and Chief Justice Taft. The President will 
bestow upon Mr. Bacon the Gold Medal of the 
Institute,—the highest honor within its power 
to confer,—as a fraternal token of Mr. Bacon’s 
character and architectural achievement. 

(Following the President’s address there was 
continued applause and a rising vote of apprecia¬ 
tion.) 

The President. I have asked Mr. Charles 
Herrick Hammond, of Chicago, to act as Re¬ 
corder. The Committee on Resolutions will be 
Messrs. George W. Maher, of Chicago; Julian 
Clarence Levi, of New York, and Sumner P. 
Hunt, of Los Angeles. 

We will now listen to the report of the Treas¬ 
urer, Mr. Waid. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Convention may be assured that the 
Institute is in a solvent condition. This fact 
may be regarded with some satisfaction when 
considered in connection with the apparent fact 
that the profession as a whole has not yet 
recovered from the hardships of war. During 
that period many architects closed their offices 
and not a few had to borrow money to meet 
living expenses. Architects must still be suffer¬ 
ing five years after the war, it appears, when 
loyal members are unable to pay their dues. 
At the present moment there are $25,000. of 
dues in arrears. Of this, $18,000. is for 1923 
dues. Three months after 1923 has come on 
the calendar there are still nearly $5,000. of 
1922 dues unpaid, or nearly 9% of the entire 
membership obligations. It is a disappointing 
fact that the amount of dues unpaid at the end 
of 1922 was very much greater than in 1921. 

The scope of the activities of the Institute 
must expand if our duties and our opportu¬ 
nities are to be met. Yet a note of warning 


should be kept sounding in our ears while we 
are in effect reducing our dues and increasing 
our expenditures without sufficiently increasing 
our income. 

During the year 1922 our membership in¬ 
creased 10%, but during the same year our 
expenditures increased 20%. Our expenses to 
meet the increasing demands on the Institute 
seem to mount faster than dues from a larger 
membership and it is only because we were for¬ 
tunate in receiving some income from sources 
other than dues that we had a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 

The above facts are commended to the 
Finance Committee for their consideration 
before the next Budget is adopted. 

Finances of 1922: The following table shows 
the receipts and expenditures of current funds, 
including Octagon House repairs and mainte¬ 
nance, arranged for comparison with previous 
years. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
CURRENT FUND 


Year. 


1911 ___ 

Per member... 

1912 .. 

Per member... 


Total 

No. 

Members. 


Total 
Receipts 
Dues and 
Fees. 


Net Income 
Contract 
and other 
Documents. 


Total 

Current 

Receipt':. 


Difference 
Total between 

Expendi- Total 

tures. Receipts and 

Expenditures. 


1,096 #15,227.05 #568.60 #18,455.70 #14,187.16 #4,268.54 

. 13.89 .51 16.83 12.94 . 


1,127 17,245.30 411.82 24,723.60 27,241.49 -2,517.89 

. 15.30 .36 21.93 24.17 . 


1913... 1,159 17,756.90 809.46 24,524.00 18,972.61 5,550.39 

Per member.... . 15.32 .69 21.16 16.37 _ 


1914.. 1,191 20,838.65 678.82 24,502.37 20,470.83 4,031.54 

Per member..._. 17.49 .57 20.57 17.18 . 


1915... 1,222 24,007.50 251.92 25,170.21 17,411.46 7,758.75 

Per member.. 19.64 .21 20.59 14.24 . 


1916......__ 1,432 26,985.00 3,472.50 31,437.90 21,482.38 9,955.52 

Per member..... 18.70 2.42 21.89 15.00 . 


1917.. 1,461 25,815.00 708.87 27,618.05 24,443.10 3,174.95 

Per member (est.).. 17.67 . 43 18.90 16.73 . 


1918_...___ 1,490 23,502.50 94.15 26,770.33 22,457.87 4,312.46 

Per member.... 15.78 .06 17.96 15.07 _ 


1919... 1,499 24,937.50 1,804.53 30,813.70 33,760.44 -2,946.74 

Per member... 16.63 1.20 20.55 22.52 . 


1920... 1,580 29,065.00 2,315.32 35,510.05 36,299.09 -789.04 

Per member._:. 18.39 1.46 22.47 22.97 . 


1921.„. 2,256 40,720.00 5,102.73 52,922.57 43,453.62 9,468.95 

Per member.—. . 18.05 2.26 23.45 19.26 - 


1922.. 2,485 42,350.00 7,199.61 62,781.35 52,364.11 10,417.24 

Per member...-. 17.04 2.89 25.26 21.07 _ 


3 mo. 3 mo. 3 mo. 3 mo. 3 mo. only 

1923 2,531 34,285.00 3,133.22 38,618.49 14,371.80 

Per member (est.).. . 11.42 1.04 12.87 4.79 


From the above table it will be seen that the 
total receipts for 1922, not including interest 
for permanent funds, Endowment and Educa¬ 
tion, were #62,781.35, exceeding the expendi¬ 
tures by #10,417.24. This excess of receipts 
over expenditures is the largest in Institute 
experience and is due chiefly to the profit on 
Institute Documents, which amounted .to oyer 
#7,000. All Institute members are familiar with 
the cardboard schedule showing on one side the 
titles and prices of the Standard and other 
Documents, and on the other side the list of 
dealers. These schedules were distributed to 
some 9,000 architects in the United States 
during the past year; and in addition to this 
indirect form of advertising of the Documents 
we do direct advertising through four or five of 
the leading architectural journals. 


As will be noticed in the foregoing table, the 
net profit on the Standard and other Documents 
for 1922 was over #7,000. and for the first 
quarter of 1923, after charging off all manufac¬ 
turing and distribution costs, was #3,133.22. 
Mr. Kemper is entitled to commendation for 
the constant businesslike attention which, 
added to all his other duties, has so materially 
increased the Income of the Treasury. The 
Members who use the Documents can testify 
as to what the Institute service means to 
Architects and Builders. 

Finances of 1923: The next table presents 
the detailed Budget of expenses for the present 
calendar and fiscal year of 1923, and in a par¬ 
allel column the corresponding actual expen¬ 
ditures of 1922. 
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EXPENDITURES OF 1922 AND BUDGET FOR , 
Item 

Current Fund 

Headquarters salaries.—.-~.il..-. 

Postage, telephone, etc... 

Furniture and office appliances....-------.- 

Janitor, fuel, light, etc------- v -. 

President, Treasurer and Secretary’s expense. 

Board of Directors and Special Representative’s expense—... 

Printing Documents.. 

Medals and Awards... 


Badges for Members... 

Community Planning.. 

Competitions.. 

Contracts.. 

Convention Committee and reports_ 

Education.. 

Fire prevention work. 

Historian and Archives—. 

Historic Monuments...—. 

Journal A. I. A. subscriptions. 

Journal for A. I. A. work. 

Judiciary..... 

Jury of Fellows....... 

Practice... 

Public work... 

Publications and public information.. 

Registration laws.... 

Structural Service Committee... 

Allied Societies dues... 

Allied Arts Committee —.. 

Beaux Arts Society... 

Finance Committee..... 

Jurisdictional Awards Board. 

Auditor and Counsel. 

School of Rome Prize.. 

Small House.. 

War Memorials.. 

Contingent Expense.. 

Delegate Am. Soc. for Testing Materials- 

Rental A. I. A. Office in Octagon.. 

American Construction Council dues_ 

Repayment Loan to Reserve Fund. 


Taxes, etc_ 

Insurance- 


Repairs and maintenance. 

Commissions on rent collections... 


Lectureship per Education Committee— 


Waid Education Fund 


1922 

1923 

$12,903.31 

$13,840.00 

3,240.50 

3,000.00 

307.00 

250.00 

1,240.12 

1,600.00 

540.00 

1,000.00 

5,474.10 

6,500.00 

4,808.07 

5,500.00 

339.12 

410.00 

2,726.99 

900.00 

55.00 

250.00 

82.72 

100.00 

15.59 

200.00 

1,404.02 

1,500.00 

418.89 

300.00 


25.00 


100.00 

13.25 

25.00 

5,896.66 

6,957.50 


1,200.00 

1.23 

25.00 


1,000.00 


25.00 


200.00 

.459.76 

1,000.00 


25.00 

..5,948.12 

4,000.00 

588.00 

700.00 


25.00 


250.00 


300.00 


500.00 

.500.00 

800.00 

150.00 

150.00 

69.47 

25.00 


25.00 

456.87 

1,253.40 

60.03 


840.00 

840.00 

100.00 


1000.00 

1300.00 

$49,643.82 

$56,100.90 

2,159.54 

1,600.00 

98.05 

325.00 

1,404.15 

3,110.00 

58.55 

55.00 

$53,364.11 

$61,190.90 

$1,023.14 

$1,650.00 


The above table exhibits the Budget of Ex¬ 
penditures adopted by the Board of Directors 
for 1923, including the allowance for each Com¬ 
mittee and for every principal item of the cost 
of the current work of the Institute and the 
maintenance of its property. 

It will be seen that the Board has planned to 
pay out about $7,526.79 more in 1923 than was 
expended in 1922. 

The expenditures for 1923 will no doubt equal 
the estimated income for the year, less the 10% 
of dues placed in the Reserve Fund. The next 


administration may devoutly hope that the 
income for 1923 will actually equal the ex¬ 
penditures. 

The Journal: As a matter of record for future 
reference the Treasurer appends a statement 
of the appropriations made during several 
years for The Journal, the official organ of 
the Institute. Beginning with 1921 this ap¬ 
propriation each year has included $2.50 per 
member to cover the cost of The Journal sent 
to each member. 
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Institute Appropriations for The Jounal. 


1915 . $1,500.00 

1916 .... 1,500.00 

1917 . 5,000.00 

1918 .,.j. 2,500.00 

1919 . 5,000.00 

1920 . 500.00 

1921 ($2.50 per member).. 4,964.37 

1922 ($2.50 per member). 5,896.66 

1923 ($2.50 per member plus $1,200.00). 8,157.50 


The Journal is published by the “Press of 
the American Institute of Architects,” incor¬ 
porated in 1920 with a nominal capitalization 
of seven hundred dollars and a bond issue of 
about $50,000. The fourteen shares of stock 
are owned by the Institute and the affairs 
of the Press are conducted by a Board of nine 
Directors. The “Press” will make its own 
report to the Convention. 

Structural Service Committee: The Structural 
Service Committee is conducting operations 


involving a considerable amount of money. 
The Treasurer of the Institute is not concerned 
with those operations except, by authority of 
the Board, to endorse over to the Committee all 
checks received by the Committee in the con¬ 
duct of their operations, which checks happen 
to be made payable to the Institute. The 
Treasurer also pays over to that Committee 
the amount appropriated by the Board of 
Directors for the purpose. Such appropria¬ 
tions have been made as follows: 

Institute Appropriations for Structural Service. 


1919 ...„.... $203.63 

1920 . 572.50 

1921 . 2,750.00 

1922 . 5,948.12 

1923 (Budget). 4,000.00 


Invested Funds: Following is a list of securities 
and cash showing the condition of the several 
special funds: 


LIST OF SEVERAL FUNDS AS OF MARCH 31, 1923. 

RESERVE FUND: 

Cash ___ 

Due from Current Fund...: ----- 

Securities: Book Value. 


Par $7,000. Second Liberty Loan.. $6,983.60 

1,000. Third Liberty Loan.—._. 1,000.00 

5,000. New Eng. Tel. & T. Co. 4,880.56 

5,000. N. Y. Tel. Co.. 5,287.50 


Total. 

ENDOWMENT FUND: 

Cash Income . 

Cash Capital . 


Securities: Book Value. 

Par $2,000. Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Co- $1,880.00 

5,000. B. & O. Ry. Co. 5,048.61 

5,000. Chi. B. & Q. Ry. Co.. 4,720.14 

1,000. Fourth Liberty Loan... 1,000.00 

5,000. Great Nor. Ry. Co. M 4,862.43 

5,000. N. Y. Central R. R. Co... 4,725.00 

9,000. N. P. Land Grants.. 5,637.66 

275. Press of A. I.A. 275.00 

3,000. Penn. R. R._ 2,776.17 


Total. 

WAID EDUCATION FUND: 

Cash Income _ 

Cash Capital. _ 


Securities: Book Value. 

Par $5,000. Clev. Union Terminal-. j r — ...—. $4,950.00 

5,000. Duquesne Light.....~— 5,000.00 

5,000. Louisville & Nashville R. R- 5,000.00 

1,000. N. Y. Tel. Co._...._. 1,000.00 

5,000. Oregon Short Line R. R...-5,000.00 

5,000. Swiss Confederation....2... 5,000.00 

1,000. Bethlehem Steel Corp’n... 930.00 


Total. 


$2,636.03 

7,187.46 


18,151.66 


$27,975.15 

792.33 

289.99 


30,925.01 


$32,007.33 

$744.86 

145.00 


26,880.00 

$27,769.86 
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ADAMS FUND: 

Cash. 


Securities: Book Value: 

Par $2,000. N. Y. Central & H. R. R.... $1,387.86 

1,000. N. Y. Tel. Co.. 1,032.50 


$1,334.75 


Total_ 

General Financial Condition: The Proceedings 
of the Fifty-Fifth Convention contain a record 
of the Resources of the Institute during the 
years from 1910 to 1921. On the same basis the 


2,420.36 

- $3,755.11 

Assets of the Institute, as of December 31, 
1922, with the figures for 1921 given herewith 
for the purpose of comparison, may be reported 
as follows: 


ASSETS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1921 AND 1922. 


Item 1921 

Current Funds.... $403.60 

Accounts Receivable.. 4,691.50 

Octagon Building Fund. 1,000.00 

Octagon Furniture Fund_. 209.74 

Octagon Monograph.. 138.65 

Miscellaneous Documents... 200.00 

Real Estate.-. 80,509.50 

Furniture, Books, etc. 4,000.00 

Trustee Fund... 1,320.00 

Reserve Fund.:... 16,575.39 

Endowment Fund_ 30,091.07 

Waid Education Fund.__. 28,432.50 

Adams Fund.. 2,740.15 


1922 

$1,217.32 

5,499.15 

808.00 

218.13 

152.18 

200.00 

80,509.50 

3,500.00 

675.70 

23,531.30 

31,688.33 

28,696.35 

3,720.11 


$170,312.10 $180,416.07 


In brief, the property of the Institute, in¬ 
cluding an allowance of $80,509.50 for Real 
Estate, amounted in 1921 to a total of $170,- 
312.10 and in 1922 to $180,416.07, a gain of 
nearly six per cent, or $10,103.97. 

Finally it may be said that while the financial 
condition of the Institute is better than ever 
before in its history, its needs also are greater 
and increasing. Your Directors have pared 
down the items in the Budget of Expenditures 
for 1923, so that the outgo will be just about 
equal to the Income. 

But quite aside from this current expense, the 
Institute should spend this year on the Octagon 


House $15,000. Beyond this again will come 
the necessity of raising a fund for the new 
building and an endowment to carry it. If the 
Institute is to carry out our long cherished plans 
of improving the headquarters property, when 
will our optimism be equal to undertaking that 
much needed development? 

There was continued applause. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer s report he 
adopted. 

The President. We have now the report 
of the Board of Directors. It will be presented 
to you by the Secretary, Mr. Parker. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

[To the Fifty-Sixth Annual Convention] 


May 16,1923. 

In carrying out the policy of using the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and Board meetings as opportunities for develop¬ 
ing contacts with the various Chapter territories, visits 
have been made this year to Denver, Kansas City, and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

As always, these several conferences between the officers 
of the Institute and groups of Chapter members at their 
own headquarters, have proved distinctly profitable, both 
to the Chapters and to the Board. There has been no 
lack of assurance that this was the case from our various 
hosts, and the members of the Board are in no doubt of the 
value of such meetings to them, in the clearer understand¬ 
ing of local Chapter conditions and problems that always 
ensue. 

Such a policy involves an element of expense that swells 
the budget item, perhaps unduly to the casual reader; 


but to those who have experienced the results of these 
journeyings the expense is more than justified and the 
Board plans the continuance of this policy in the Budget 
to be presented for the current year. 

In accordance with the directions of the last Convention, 
we meet again with reduced numbers and the Board will 
present an amendment to the By-laws establishing the 
present basis for the future, notice of such amendment 
having been duly promulgated. 

{Resolution No. 1.) 

FINANCES. 

The Board views with satisfaction the sound financial 
condition of the Institute as revealed by the report of the 
Treasurer. The normal growth of the activities of the In¬ 
stitute, not to mention various special opportunities for 
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useful effort which present themselves from time to time, 
continues to demand that the income of the Institute shall 
be most carefully conserved in order to make our committee 
work most effective at the least practicable outlay. 

The Directors propose that this policy be continued— 
that is to say that the cost of current work shall not exceed 
current income. 

The problem before us of securing {510,000 or $15,000 for 
immediate restoration and repairs of the Octagon House 
should appeal just now to your generosity. The largest 
financial scheme ever undertaken by the Institute lies just 
ahead—namely, the raising of a building and endowment 
fund for the development of the Octagon House property 
of possibly a half million dollars. 

OCTAGON PROPERTY 

At its meeting in September of last year, the^ Executive 
Committee voted that inasmuch as the Institute’s amended 
and corrected Constitution had been duly effected and 
copies filed with the authorities the time was ripe for the 
Institute to take direct title, and actual possession and 
management of its real property, until now held by trustees. 
Counsel was requested to draft the necessary documents 
and under his guidance the Board adopted, at the Decem¬ 
ber meeting, a resolution, copy of which was included in 
the Convention notice of April 6th, instructing the present 
Trustees to convey the property to the Institute. This 
conveyance is . by the resolution, contingent upon the 
instruction of this Convention and the Board will submit a 
resolution embodying the action desired. 

{Resolution No. 2.) 

There will also be presented an amendment to the By¬ 
laws intended to protect the title to the property by making 
any sale or mortgage of it dependent upon the concurring 
action of two meetings or Conventions. This amend¬ 
ment is as embodied also in the Convention notice of 
April 6th. 

{Resolution No. 3.) 

The physical development of the Octagon property so 
as to provide adequate Convention facilities for the Insti¬ 
tute on its own property will be reported to you by the 
Building Committee. The Board is gratified to feel that 
the consummation of this plan is actually within sight and 
hopes for the hearty and practical support of the entire 
membership in this undertaking. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Last year a five-year program of membership increase 
was adopted, looking to a total membership of 4000 by 
January 1, 1927. The quota for 1922 was 225. The 
actual number of new members secured during 1922 is 271. 
With the consistent cooperation of Chapter Committees 
the final goal should be reached. This does not mean that 
all Chapters are expected to develop similarly. Some 
Chapters may already have absorbed all the Institute 
material available in their territory. This is clearly under¬ 
stood by the Board and the Executive Secretary and cir¬ 
cular letters on this subject are to be interpreted in the 
light of local conditions. Nevertheless new material is 
everywhere in the making and through our Juniorship class, 
now in its first year having reached a total of 59, and our 
Chapter Associateships, we should strive to induct into the 
Institute all competent and honorable practitioners at the 
earliest opportunity. With increasing demands for service 
by the Institute and increasing cost of performing such 
service, the only means of meeting the demand is a steady 
increase in membership or at some time in the near future 
an increase in dues. . 

The total membership of the Institute on May 16, 192 j, 
was 2714 (as against a total on June 7, 1922, of 2484) and 
it was made up as follows): 


Fellows_ 268 

Members- 2353 

Honorary Members.. 68 

Honorary Corresponding Members. 25 

Since the last report of the Board there have been: 

Elected Members.. 263 

Reinstated—- 3 

There have been the following resignations and removals: 

Fellows_ 1 

Members. 20 

There have been the following deaths: 

Fellows_ 3 

Members_ 10 

Honorary Members.. 1 

Honorary Corresponding Members- 1 


The total of new active members elected and reinstated 
has been 266. 

The total number of resignations, removals and deaths 
of active members have been 36 
Leaving a net gain in active members of 230. 

The following deaths, of which the Institute has record, 
occurred during the year: 

FELLOWS 

George Beaumont Jos. W. McLaughlin 

Leoni W. Robinson 


George Edw. Barton 
T. E. Billquist 
Curtis W. Bixby 
Frank M. Duke 
Dudley McGrath 


George E. Parsons 
Frank A. Stearns 
William H. Walker 
Thomas B. Wolfe 
Ernest Woodyatt 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

James Bryce 


HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 

Enrique Ma Repulles y Vargas 


CHAPTERS. 

The Board records with pleasure the issuance of a Charter 
to the West Virginia Chapter and welcomes its delegates to 
this Convention. 

The Board records also a change in the name of the 
Illinois Chapter to that of the Chicago Chapter. 

It appears that some confusion has resulted from the use, 
in a Chapter title, of the name of the Chapter after that of 
the Institute, as for instance, The American Institute of 
Architects, Chicago Chapter, as authorized a few years ago, 
instead of the title, The Chicago Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. The authorization was permissive 
only and so far as the Board is aware only few Chapters 
have seen fit to adopt it and the Board believes it would 
be better to maintain the latter and older form only, and 
recommends the withdrawal of the alternate form. 

REGIONAL DIRECTORS. 

At this Convention the elections will bring about a com¬ 
plete regional distribution of the Directors. It remains now 
to develop the regional activities so that there may be the 
fullest co-operation between the Chapters in each Regional 
District, and so that a consensus of opinion on various 
Institute matters may be developed in each district for the 
guidance of its Directors and Delegates. In this process 
of practical co-operation there will be developed a clearer 
knowledge of whether actual election of Directors by the 
districts, rather than by the Convention as a whole, is 
desirable and feasible. The form is of less importance than 
the actual fact of co-operation between the Chapters 
wherever local conditions of territory or practice make it 
desirable. 
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The value of smaller regional conventions was demon¬ 
strated by the meeting at Charleston, which embraced 
representatives of four Chapters who were able to confer 
on common problems to common advantage. Such meet¬ 
ings may well be developed in other districts and the Board 
suggests that each Director canvas promptly the Chapters 
of his district with a view to arranging for such a joint 
meeting if conditions seem to warrant, and to consider 
with the Chapter Officers other means for developing 
regional co-operation where it is desirable. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The Board is glad to be able to record the final estab¬ 
lishment of the new system for the election of Fellows. 
This Convention will receive the first nominations under 
the new order of procedure. 

EDUCATION. 

The educational program of the Institute is developing 
consistently, progress being evident along many lines of 
endeavor. Perhaps the most important aspect of the Com¬ 
mittee’s work is the rapidly broadening contact with the 
general public that is being developed. 

Through conferences with the Association of American 
Colleges came the appeal for help that has now resulted 
in the publication, last December, of the “Significance of 
the Fine Arts,” a handbook for the layman, for school and 
college students, by which they may acquire a first intro¬ 
duction to the arts. 

The Board wishes to record here its appreciation of the 
long and arduous labors of the Committee on Education 
and the generous collaboration of the authors. The only 
fair proof of our gratitude however will be the active help 
of each of us towards the development of the widest possible 
sale of the book. Action by Chapters to this end is 
suggested. The public to which it is addressed is unlimited, 
and its power for good extremely great. 

Contact with the general public is also being developed 
in a most valuable way through the pilgrimages taken by 
Mr. Walker, under the auspices of the Waid Education 
Fund. Mr. Walker’s report at the Convention last year 
of his first trip and the report printed in The Journal of 
his recent longer trip to the West Coast suggest the great 
good that is bound to come out of such efforts and the 
Board holds this to be one of the most important and 
valuable activities of the Institute. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION. 

The issuance of the first draft of a Circular on the 
Functions of the Architect marks the result of efforts 
extending over several years. While it may reasonably be 
considered as tentative and subject to further improvement 
it goes far towards meeting the need for such a document 
that has been felt for a long time. As evidence of this 
nearly 10,000 copies have been sold since its appearance 
two months ago. Other projects of the Committee on 
Public Information involve, for their success, co-operation 
by the Chapters. This work has been too long neglected 
by the Institute and the Board hopes that the recently 
developed activity will receive cordial support among the 
members. 

The Board approves the resolution with which the 
Committee closes its report and will present it, slightly 
amended, to the Convention for action. 

C Resolution No. 4.) 

SMALL HOUSES. 

The report of the Committee on Small Houses shows 
a marked growth of the Small House Service Bureau. 
Seven Regional Bureaus are now incorporated and others 
are in process of formation. The problems naturally 


incident to any such development have been given careful 
study and policies established in accord with decisions of 
the Institute Board. The report includes a statement by 
this Board, adopted at the December meeting, defining 
the relationship that exists between the Institute and the 
Bureau and the control vested in the Institute through its 
right to appoint a majority of the Directors of the Bureau. 
This statement, with minor amendments, Has been reaf¬ 
firmed by the Board at its pre-Convention meeting. 

The Board wishes to encourage the formation of the 
remaining Bureaus, in order that the entire Bureau organi¬ 
zation may be completed as planned. Where Bureaus have 
already been formed they represent a substantial group 
of the local Chapter members, and the Board believes any 
further Chapter activity related to small houses may in 
some cases be a duplication. In most of the Chapters, 
however, it would seem well to appoint a Committee on 
Small Houses to co-operate with the Institute Committee 
on Small Houses in a study of the conditions of these 
districts in order to see whether conditions warrant the 
incorporation of further Bureaus. 

The Board desires in this connection to call to your 
attention the fact that this project while placed on a 
business basis, is limited in its possible return on capital 
invested and must necessarily involve a burden of expense 
to finance the work of the various Bureaus during their 
initial stages, as well as a burden of personal thought and 
service to the undertaking not to be recompensed except 
in satisfaction. If this work in each Bureau is left to a 
small group, these burdens must both be carried by a few. 
If a large number of Chapter members would support the 
project by becoming Bureau members, the individual 
burdens would be made lighter and the ability to prosecute 
the work quickly and successfully greatly increased. The 
Board looks upon an Architect’s work in a Bureau as 
primarily a contribution to the improvement of the small 
house architecture of this country, and as such it has a 
legitimate claim upon the interest and support of every 
Institute member. 

JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS. 

The Fifty-fifth Convention instructed the Board to 
restudy the matter of the organization and operation of 
the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards with a view 
to revising it in the light of present labor conditions. 

A questionnaire was sent to the various Chapters seeking 
information regarding conditions and opinions. Only 
seventeen of the fifty-two Chapters replied. It may be 
assumed that in those territories not heard from, interest is 
not strongly developed either for or against. Analysis of 
the replies shows no general consensus of opinion on most 
of the questions asked. Conditions before and since the 
inauguration of the Board vary, in the reports, from “no 
trouble” to “incessant trouble,” and from “no improve¬ 
ment” to “great improvement.” The territories are shown 
to be about equally divided between so called union and 
open-shop conditions, with a few under special conditions 
of American Plan, Landis Award or mixed union and open 
shop. The large majority state that they are aware the 
Awards apply only to operations under union labor, and 
also state their appreciation that the mandatory provision 
was a practical necessity in putting the Board plan in force. 

Most of the answering Chapters agree that co-operation 
is needed and twelve favor the continuance of Institute 
participation as at present, two being opposed, one other 
being in favor if necessary to maintain our good faith, 
and one refusing a categorical answer. Sentiment varies as 
to the method adopted and the efforts the Board has made 
but favorable opinion is in the majority especially as to the 
efforts of the Board. 

Objection to the Board appears to be based on two 
grounds, that it should not apply and cannot bind men 
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practicing in open shop” districts and that it is neither 
ethically nor legally proper to make the acts of such a 
Board the basis for discipline. 

The Board has attempted to make clear its opinion that 
the operation of the Board has no effect in “open shop” 
districts. It has been urged however that such statement 
to be effective should be made lay the Jurisdictional Awards 
Board itself. In order to clarify this matter finally, so far 
as the Institute members are concerned, the Board has 
passed the following resolution and has ordered a copy sent 
to the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards. 

“ Whereas , the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards states that its 
provisions are “intended to operate between Union Work¬ 
men and the Employers thereof,” and 

Whereas , the Board of Directors of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects finds that uncertainty as to the 
meaning of this clause has caused many difficulties, con¬ 
sequent on the varying conditions in the territories of the 
52 Chapters which constitute the Institute, and that it is 
therefore necessary to define this statement. 

Resolved, that the Board of Directors interprets the 
preamble to the Constitution of the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards to mean that the awards shall apply 
to Union Workmen and the Employers thereof in those 
communities where building operations are carried on 
under definite agreements between organized labor and 
organized groups of employers, establishing wages and 
conditions of employment, and that the awards are not 
binding in localities where such agreements are not in 
force. And be it further 

Resolved, that the Secretary notify the members of the 
Institute that their obligations are to be governed by the 
above interpretation and send a copy of this action for 
record to the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards.” 

As to the question of the propriety of the mandatory 
feature of the Board’s Constitution, Institute Counsel has 
ruled that it was within the power of the Convention so to 
act and the Board of Directors of the Institute believes it 
was expedient, as it was and is essential to the success of 
the work of the Board of Awards. The strong majority 
sentiment appears to favor a further continuance of the 
Institute’s participation in the work of the Board of Awards 
on the present basis, and the Board of Directors is in agree¬ 
ment with this sentiment. A step in advance has been 
taken in a difficult undertaking. It is too soon to appraise 
the ultimate results or to jeopardize them by any funda¬ 
mental disturbance of the plan. 

CONTRACTS. 

The report of the Committee on Contracts deals prin¬ 
cipally with a proposed form of agreement and general 
conditions adaptable to all branches of the Building and 
Construction Industry. The principal incentive to the 
development of this form has come from those contractors 
doing large and varied work throughout the country, for 
engineers, railroads, water works, harbor developments 
and so forth. In all of these they find differing procedure, 
to a considerable extent standardized in architectural 
work by the rapidly growing use of the Institute’s standard 
documents, but in all other cases except railway engineer¬ 
ing practically no standardization, each engineer or Board 
having its own special form and procedure. 

The Joint Committee, called together with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, included the various national 
organizations of Civil Engineers, Railway Engineers, 
Water Works Engineers, Road Builders, Contractors, and 
Architects. The form developed is substantially the In¬ 
stitute’s standard form, with certain minor changes in 
phraseology and form to meet current engineering prac¬ 
tices, and subdivided and rearranged in its general con¬ 


ditions to make it adaptable to widely varying types of 
work. 

The rock on which general agreement split was general 
arbitration of the Architects’ and Engineers’ decisions. It 
was clear that the Institute could not withdraw from this 
position as recorded in its present documents, and it was 
evident that while some engineers favored it, a probable 
majority were as yet unconvinced of its merits and the 
Railway Engineers were convinced that it was unsuitable 
for application to their construction problems. 

The form as now submitted, with a few minor correc¬ 
tions, agreed upon, meets with the approval of the Com¬ 
mittee on Contracts. It is at present before a number of 
national bodies for consideration. This Convention is 
asked to consider what instructions it shall give in regard 
to the possible adoption of this new form by the Institute. 

So far as the Architects are concerned, there is nothing 
to be gained. The form is not materially different from the 
present Standard Documents, the transition would not be 
difficult for the architects themselves if the new form were 
adopted and gradually substituted for the present form as 
stocks in hand were used up. Many owners, however, 
including public service corporations, have finally been led 
to adopt the present documents, and would have to be 
convinced again if the new form was to be imposed. Good 
reason for the change would be required, and only the actual 
adoption and use of the new form by engineers would seem 
to furnish such reason. 

The Board hesitates to suggest any disruption of the 
steadily growing use of the Standard Documents but 
believes that we should join in any action that standardizes 
contract procedure throughout the industry. The tenta¬ 
tive form now being considered is witness to the soundness 
of the pioneer work done by the Institute under Mr. Day’s 
leadership, and while this contribution should be made 
available to the other branches of the industry, the Insti¬ 
tute’s interest should be fully protected. The Board 
approves the recommendations of the Committee on 
Contracts, to the effect that the Board be authorized to 
adopt the new form when all conditions relating to its 
approval by other national bodies are satisfactory to the 
Board and when the financial interest and prestige of the 
Institute have been fully conserved. 

(Resolution No. 5.) 

ADVERTISING IN ARCHITECTS’ CATALOGS. 

The Board of Directors in September, 1917, passed the 
following resolution: 

“ Resolved , that the Board of Directors condemns as 
contrary to the spirit of the Canons of Ethics the issuance 
by Members of the Institute of professional treatises or 
monographs of their work in the form of books or pamph¬ 
lets, whether privately printed, or published through 
regular channels, which are supported by advertisements.” 

This vote was printed in The Journal for September, 
1917. The matter was again brought before the Board of 
Directors at its meeting in December, 1922, when the same 
opinion was declared. 

The Board came to the conclusion stated in the above 
resolution through the conviction that there is no legitimate 
advertising value in such catalogs, and that the material 
men and contractors take space in these catalogs believing 
that the space has no financial value to them, but solely 
because they are disinclined to refuse on account of some 
possible unfavorable reaction by the architect. The 
architect may or may not state explicitly that he does not 
care whether the contractor takes space or not. However, 
this may be stated, it does not carry complete conviction 
to the contractor or material man who is approached by a 
third person. 

The Board’s conviction in regard to the value of these 
documents as advertising mediums and the reason why 
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contractors agree to take such space is completely sub¬ 
stantiated by copies of letters from advertisers themselves 
and in communications from the Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion of National Advertisers. 

The Board believes that this practice is vicious in its 
results, no matter how scrupulously the architect attempts 
to state his position, and urges members of the Institute to 
cooperate in putting a stop to it. It is substantially in 
violation of paragraph 9 of the Circular of Advice and of 
Canon No. 3 which states that it is unprofessional for an 
architect “to accept any commission or substantial service 
from a contractor or from any interested party other than 
the owner.” In securing for his own use copies of a catalog 
of his own work at the expense of contractors and material 
men, an architect is in effect accepting a substantial service. 

The Fifty-first Convention, 1918, voted at the suggestion 
of the Board to add to paragraph 9 of the Circular of 
Advice, which covers the subject of Canon No. 3, the follow¬ 
ing, being the substance of the Board’s resolution above 
mentioned. 

“The issuance by an architect of a professional treatise 
or a monograph of his work in the form of a book or 
pamphlet which is supported by advertisements, whether 
privately printed or published through regular channels, 
tends to lower the dignity and standing of the profession 
and is to be condemned.” 

It now appears that this addition was overlooked in the 
reprinting of the documents, immediately following that 
Convention, and since then the error has never been dis¬ 
covered until the drafting of this report brought the matter 
to light. 

The clause will now duly appear in the new editions 
about to be printed and the Board wishes to call the 
attention of members of the Institute to the fact that this 
paragraph 9 as now in force clearly condemns this practice 
and leaves no question as to the action that should be taken 
by members of the Institute. 

CO-OPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF COM¬ 
MERCE. 

The Institute has continued during the year its co-opera¬ 
tion with the Department of Commerce through repre¬ 
sentatives on the committee on Building Codes which is 
seeking simplified practices in the use of materials as a 
means of reducing the high cost of building homes. Much 
may be hoped for if this work is continued under the wise 
and sympathetic guidance of the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Hoover. 

The Institute and many other organizations and indi¬ 
viduals were urged to request the President to call a 
conference to consider the imminent danger of a “buyers’ 
strike” resulting from the rapidly mounting costs of con¬ 
struction. The Board felt extremely doubtful of any 
practical results from such a conference, but notified Mr. 
Hoover that if in his judgment anything was to be gained, 
he could count on the fullest co-operation of the Institue. 

COMPETITIONS. 

The Committee on Competitions reports in a preliminary 
way on the preparation of a standard law relating to 
competitions for public work which may be used, when 
finally perfected and approved by Convention action, as 
a means of getting legislation enacted that will establish 
for all such competitions the essential provisions of the 
Institute Code with due regard to municipal and state laws. 

The Competitions Committee has had many experiences 
with laws drawn with the best of intentions to protect the 
public interest, which made a reasonable and proper 
architectural competition almost impossible. We should 
be able to convince legislators of the wisdom of our major 
provision and to secure legislation that will eliminate those 
needless difficulties. In reading the Committee’s Report, 
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it should be borne in mind that the tentative outline for 
such a law is solely for the purpose of illustrating the points 
involved, with certain alternatives, as an aid to discussion, 
and is of course not in any way a final draft. 

HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 

The Board presents to the Convention for action the 
nomination of Gorham Phillips Stevens, Director of the 
American Academy in Rome, for Honorary Corresponding 
Member. 

EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION INDICTMENTS. 

The following Preamble and Resolution were 
adopted by the Board of Directors at its meeting on 
Monday, May 14 th: 

“Preamble: The members of the American Institute 
of Architects have noted with deep concern, the in¬ 
dictments recently secured by the Department of Jus¬ 
tice against seven men forming the Emergency Con¬ 
struction Committee of the Council of National De¬ 
fense, charging conspiracy against the interests of their 
government and country at a time of national peril. 

The indictments involve these citizens in conspir¬ 
ing, in the conduct of their official duties, so as to 
control the construction program of the war to their 
own benefit and the benefit of their friends, thereby 
obstructing the prosecution of the war and defrauding 
the government. 

Suits are also entered against certain contractors 
who built many of the large cantonments, such con¬ 
tractors having been selected with the advice of the 
Emergency Construction Committee, and having ex¬ 
ecuted the work under the form of contract prepared 
by it. 

The type of contract developed by the Emergency 
Construction Committee, based upon cost plus a lim¬ 
ited fee, and its development for the specific purpose 
of securing excessive profits for personal or business 
friends to be selected by the Committee, form the prin¬ 
cipal bases of the indictment. 

In regard to the type of contract, the Board be¬ 
lieves it is clearly evident to any one familiar with 
the building industry that, under the conditions exist¬ 
ing at that time, involving extreme indefiniteness in 
the supply of labor and material, and the necessity 
for a speed in progress which involved the commence¬ 
ment of work before the completion of the plans that 
should define its scope, the use of lump sum contracts 
was impossible, and that the prosecution of such 
emergency war construction, under the conditions in¬ 
evitably attendant, could only be secured under the 
general type of contract that was adopted. 

Belief in the justice of the indictments necessitates 
a belief that a group of men, brought together from 
various pursuits in different parts of the country, un¬ 
der the pressure of great national need, at a time 
when a desire for patriotic service was sweeping the 
country, could have immediately entered into an 
agreement to use their suddenly imposed responsibili¬ 
ties for their own advantage and could have oper¬ 
ated so effectively to this end as to be able to de¬ 
ceive the General Staff of the Army, the Secretary 
of War, and the Council of National Defense. 

The indictments form in effect an indictment of the 
entire construction industry with all the professional 
bodies related thereto, since the procedure followed 
and form of contract adopted by the Emergency Con¬ 
struction Committee were reviewed in detail and ap¬ 
proved by a Committee of Investigation composed 
of the Presidents of three national engineering so¬ 
cieties, of the American Institute of Architects, of the 
General Contractors’ Association of New York, the 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
and Building Trades Employers’ Association. These 
men representing the professional and business or¬ 
ganizations of the Building Industry are indicted with 
the principal defendants in that they are stated to 
have been appointed for and to have served the pur¬ 
pose of substantiating the actions of the Committee 
under the guise of an ostensible investigation. 

The cases not having yet been brought to trial, 
and in our code the defendant being innocent until 
proved guilty, we cannot but affirm at this time our 
entire confidence in the integrity of purpose and ac¬ 
tion not only of the Investigating Committee of repre¬ 
sentatives of national organizations, but also of the 
members of the Emergency Construction Committee 
principally concerned in the indictments and the con¬ 
tractors selected by them. Until such time as con¬ 
victions may be secured, we remain unconvinced that 
this group of men, under such national conditions as 
then existed, could conceivably conspire in the man¬ 
ner and for the purposes stated in the indictments. 

With this firm conviction in mind, and in the be¬ 
lief that the least consideration that the government 
can pay to these men is a prompt trial, in view of 
the immeasurable damage already done to their repu¬ 
tations, which vindication in the courts can only par¬ 
tially retrieve. 

Be it Resolved: That the Board of Directors 
of the American Institute of Architects appeals to the 
Department of Justice to proceed to the immediate 
trial of these proceedings, and that it looks with grave 
concern upon any delay in so doing, and that every 
member of the Institute and of the Building Industry 
throughout the land be urged to insist and demand, 
through every avenue of influence that may be avail¬ 
able to him, that the trial of these indictments be 
prosecuted at once, so that the Department of Justice 
may without delay be challenged to prove the charges 
it has made.” 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

The report of the Committee on Public Works re¬ 
fers to the progress of the effort to reorganize and re¬ 
group the Executive Departments of the Government, 
the plan, as outlined in Senate Document No. 302 , 
involving the consolidation of all government con¬ 
struction work in a new Bureau of Public Works 
under the Interior Department. This would in sub¬ 
stantial measure meet the recommendations of the 
engineering societies in which the Institute joined 
two or three years ago. The profession will await 
with interest the further developments in the pro¬ 
posed reorganization and the Institute stands ready 
to assist, in any way within its power, in the wise 
solution of the great problems of construction with 
which the Government is involved. 

STRUCTURAL SERVICE. 

The work of the Structural Service Committee has 
developed many new demands and possibilities in recent 
years. ... H 

Membership in the American Engineering Standards 
Committee with the expenses incidental thereto seems to 
be a duty that the Institute cannot afford to neglect. The 
other services to producers and consumers, as yet only in a 
formative state, seem to have elements of great value but 
involve financial burdens that the Board believes ought not 
to be permitted to come upon the Institute’s Treasury. 
The Board would favor the development of these activities 
so far as they may be entirely self-supporting without in 
any way involving Institute finances or credit. 


Lacking at this moment full information on which to 
base final decisions on these matters the Board has left 
them to the incoming Board for action. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

The Board regrets that the Committee on Indus¬ 
trial Relations is unable to include in its report any 
tangible development of the American Construction 
Council. This national body, expressive of the spirit 
of general cooperation within the Building Industry, 
was inaugurated in June, 1922 . The past year should 
have seen the foundations laid for real activity. That 
this has not been done is due doubtless to several 
reasons. One of these, in the opinion of the Board, 
is the failure of the Executive Committee of the 
Council to accept as an essential basis of its opera¬ 
tion the formation throughout the country of local 
groups, similar to the Building Congresses started 
nearly three years ago in New York and Boston, and 
more recently in Washington and Oregon States and 
Philadelphia. 

The results of these Congresses, particularly in the 
stimulation of apprenticeship systems, as now actively 
functioning in New York and Boston, amply justify 
the basis on which they have been organized and 
their power for good is definitely established beyond 
any dispute. Knowledge of their success has spread 
and there are, we believe, a number of otner impor¬ 
tant centers in which Building Congress groups could 
be readily organized with a little help from some 
central source of information. 

There is need for a general survey of the Industry 
by a national body such as the American Construc¬ 
tion Council, dealing with matters of transportation, 
materials and labor in their broad, national aspects. 

Many of the problems, however, while national in 
scope, yet differ in their local manifestations, and 
must be studied locally. The apprenticeship problem 
is the same, broadly speaking, all over the country, 
but it is idle to attempt to develop a national system 
for general application. The young men for the 
trades must be found locally, and trained locally, 
and, what is more important, the local groups of con¬ 
tractors as well as of labor must be brought to an 
acknowledgment of the great need, and to an agree¬ 
ment to cooperate in the development of apprentices; 
for without the cooperation of these two elements, 
consistent progress in such an undertaking is well nigh 
impossible. 

This is but an example of the great need for local 
Congress groups, which have definitely proved their 
effectiveness, and the Board believes that the Insti¬ 
tute Committee on Industrial Relations should ad¬ 
dress its efforts in the coming year to this end. 

CONCLUSION : 

Herein lies perhaps the greatest opportunity for 
service to the industry that is open to the architect, 
and it appears to be a service that no other branch 
of the Industry is so naturally equipped to render. 
And it is by such activities that the Institute of to¬ 
day stands in quite sharp contrast to the Institute 
of a decade ago. Then our activities relatively speak¬ 
ing were largely self-centered. Our educational work 
was almost entirely concerned with the professional 
training of architects; our membership was exclusive 
rather than inclusive, intended as a mark of a cer¬ 
tain degree of distinction rather than a general token 
of honorable and competent practice; there were 35 
Chapters; our discussions of competitions dealt largely 
with provisions for the control of our own actions; 
we maintained a dignified aloofness from labor, which 
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was regarded as a problem of the contractor with 
which it were best for the architect to have no con¬ 
nection; we were concerned with standardizing con¬ 
tract procedure for the benefit of architects and their 
clients and contractors; we were active in support 
of public measures for the protection of the Capital 
City, but too often opposed by a lack of understanding 
of our qualifications and purpose. 

Today there are significant changes to be recorded. 
Our educational work, while not neglecting the pro¬ 
fessional practitioner, is actively dealing with the 
great problem of primary art education of the public; 
our membership basis has broadened and has for its 
goal the inclusion of every honorable and competent 
architect, having 52 Chapters and a membership more 
than doubled; our consideration of competitions is 
developing standards not merely for ourselves, but 
for the use and enlightenment of our legislators in 
order that wise procedure may be laid down in the 
public’s interest; we have extended the hand of 
friendship and cooperation not only to labor, but to 
all of the other elements so intimately related to our 
own as vital factors in our Industry, with interests 
that are more clearly seen to be in common rather 
than in conflict; we are reaching out to inform the 
public of our ideals, our purposes and functions, 
rather than contenting ourselves with mutual con¬ 
fessions of the public’s ignorance; the almost in- 
solvable problem of the small house builder has been 
accepted as a task worthy of the profession, not only 
as a unit, but in its group significance as a com¬ 
munity planning problem, and we begin to build up 
a practical denial of the slur that was once just, 
that in spite of our noble professions our art was 
available only to the classes that could afford it, and 
not to the great masses that needed it even more; 
the perplexing modern structural problems are having 
a due share of our attention and we are forming for 
the first time direct contact with the great body of 
material producers; our study of contract provisions 
has spread to include all those other branches of the 
Building Industry in which the architect plays but a 
minor part, but yet in which his own work is now 
furnishing the chief contribution; and at last our de¬ 
sire to be of assistance to our Government in the 
solution of its building problems sees new reasons 
for hope in the awakening respect for the opinion 
of the profession and the growing appreciation of its 
capacity for public service. 

In all this broadening of the activities and influence 
of the Institute and the profession there is cause for 
no little satisfaction, tempered, however, by the sober 
realization of the steadily increasing labors that lie 
ahead, in the performance of which the Institute will 
need in varying degree the personal service of its 
members, but in a uniform and generous degree their 
thoughtful, sympathetic and loyal support. 

RESOLUTIONS 

(Proposed by the Board of Directors) 

(Resolution No. 1.) 

Reduced delegations: Amend Article VIII, Section 1, the 
first and second sentences of the third paragraph to read as 
follows: 

Delegates must be members of the Institute, and each 
Chapter shall be entitled to send two delegates, plus one 
for every twenty Institute Members of the Chapter, plus 
one for a remaining major fraction of fifteen or more. Thus, 
a Chapter containing fourteen Members may send two 
delegates; if containing fifteen Members, it may send three; 
if containing thirty-five Members, it may send four, etc. 


(Resolution No. 2.) 

Resolved, that whereas the following Resolution was duly 
approved and passed by an affirmative vote of at least two- 
thirds of the entire Board of Directors at the December 
meeting of the Board of Directors held in Denver, Colorado. 

Resolution of Board of Directors Concerning Title: Whereas 
the legal title to Lots 5 and 6 in the subdivision of Lots in 
Square 170 in the City of Washington,District of Columbia, 
made by William Redin (but generally called Winder’s 
Subdivision) as per plat recorded in Book “B” at pages 195 
and 196 of the records of the Office of the Surveyor of the 
District of Columbia, and also original lots 7 and 8 in said 
Square 170 as the same are described on the ground plan of 
said City of Washington, is now vested in Glenn Brown, 
John B. Larner, Thomas J. D. Fuller, all of the said 
District, William R. Mead, of the City of New York, State 
of New York, and W. R. B. Willcox of the City of Seattle, 
State of Washington, as trustees for The American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, a corporation incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, upon the trusts set forth in a 
certain deed, duly recorded among the Land Records of 
the District of Columbia, dated the 14th day of June in the 
year 1918, by and between the said Brown and the said 
Larner, surviving trustees, parties of the first part, said 
The American Institute of Architects, party of the second 
part, and the said Brown, Larner, Fuller, Mead, and Will¬ 
cox, parties of the third part; 

And whereas it is deemed wise that the legal title as well 
as the equitable title of all of said property be vested in 
said The American Institute of Architects; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Board of Directors 
of said Institute by an affirmative vote of over two-thirds 
of its entire Board of Directors that the said Brown, 
Larner, Fuller, Mead, and Willcox, trustees as aforesaid, 
are hereby authorized and directed to convey in fee simple 
said title to all four of said lots with the improvements 
thereon and the appurtenances thereto belonging, to the 
said The American Institute of Architects to have and to 
hold all of the same unto and to the only proper use, benefit 
and behoof forever of the said The American Institute of 
Architects, provided said conveyance before being made 
shall have Seen also authorized, directed, approved and 
confirmed by a two-thirds affirmative vote of the entire 
number of delegates accredited from the Chapters of the 
said Institute in Convention assembled and seated therein, 
taken after notice of this action of the Board of Directors 
of said Institute herein contained shall have been mailedjjto 
all members of the Institute at least twenty-five days in 
advance of such meeting of the Institute; the evidence of 
the votes and the notice aforesaid to be a certified copy of 
such votes, accompanied by a certificate of the Secretary of 
the Institute that notice has been given as aforesaid; 

And be it further resolved by said Board of Directors that 
a copy of this resolution be mailed to all Members of the 
said Institute at least twenty-five days in advance of the 
next meeting of the Institute to be held on May 16, 17, 18, 
in the year 1923, at the City of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia. 

And Whereas, due notice of the action of said Board of 
Directors was mailed to all members of the Institute on 
April 6 , 1923. 

Now Therefore be it Resolved (by at least a two-thirds 
affirmative vote of t he entire number of delegates accredited 
from the Chapters of said Institute in Convention as¬ 
sembled and seated therein) that the conveyance authorized 
and directed by said Directors as set forth in the said 
Resolution passed by them in December, 1922, be, and the 
same is hereby authorized, directed, approved and con¬ 
firmed by this Convention. 

(Resolution No. 3.) 

Whereas, the Board of Directors at the meeting held in 
December, 1922, at Denver, in the State of Colorado, ap¬ 
proved the following amendment to the By-laws: 
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Title of Octagon Property: As it is proposed at this Con¬ 
vention to authorize the transfer of title to the Octagon 
property to the Institute itself the Board of Directors con¬ 
sider that it is desirable to safeguard the future against 
precipitate action by the following addition to the By¬ 
laws: 

Change the title of Article VI to read “Initiation Fee, 
Dues, and Octagon Property”; and add a new Section 7 
to read: The real estate belonging to The American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, known as lots 5, 6, 7 and 8 in Square 170 
in Washington, D. C., shall not be sold, mortgaged, trans¬ 
ferred or conveyed by way of deed of trust or otherwise, 
unless first a resolution of notification be duly passed by a 
two-thirds affirmative vote of all legally appointed dele¬ 
gates at a legally called meeting or convention of the 
Institute, giving notice of the intention to propose at the 
next legally called meeting or convention of said Institute 
said sale, mortgage, transfer, or conveyance by way of 
deed of trust or otherwise; and provided further that no 
such sale, mortgage, transfer or conveyance by way of deed 
of trust or otherwise shall be made unless the same shall 
have deen directed and approved by a two-thirds affirma¬ 
tive vote of all the legally appointed delegates at the 
legally called meeting or convention of the Institute occur¬ 
ring next and at least six months after the passage of the 
resolution proposing such sale, mortgage, transfer or con¬ 
veyance by way of deed of trust or otherwise. A certificate 
signed by the President and attested by the Secretary of the 
Institute, under its corporate seal, showing a compliance 
with all of the aforesaid provisions shall be sufficient evi¬ 
dence to entitle anyone to buy or lend upon said property. 

And Whereas, notice of such proposed amendment was 
duly sent to each Member of the Institute on April 6, 
1923. 

Now Therefore be it Resolved (by a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates present and voting) that said amendment as 
proposed be and the same is hereby adopted. 

(Resolution No. 4.) 

Be it Resolved, that it is the sense of the Convention 
that the activities of the Public Information Committee 
should be developed and that as a proper development of 
the activities of this Committee will require the services 
of an expert, the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors is requested to study and initiate the first stages 
of a plan whereby this desirable end may be attained. 

(Resolution No. 5.) 

On Proposed Universal Contract Documents: 

(a) That the Institute await the action of other National 
bodies interested in this project, but that the Board of 
Directors be authorized to substitute the new form 
generally as indicated in the revised draft of the Universal 
Contract Agreement, and General Conditions as applied to 
Building Construction, second tentative draft, November 
22nd, 1922, for the form now in use, when in its opinion a 
reasonable number of National bodies and particularly the 
professional bodies, including the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, have approved the revised documents. 

(b) When all conditions relating to the approval by 
other National bodies are satisfactory to the Board. 

(c) When the financial interest and prestige of the Insti¬ 
tute have been fully conserved. 

(d) That no representative of the Institute shall pass on 
the proposed Universal Contract Documents with respect 
to their use by other organizations, until they shall have 
been submitted in full detail to Institute Counsel, and his 
approval obtained. 

The President. The report of the Board of 
Directors has been presented to you. There is 


no action to be taken at this immediate time as 
each item will be presented in order. 

We now have on the program the report of 
the officers of the Press. The officers of the Press 
will be in session this afternoon and their report 
will be taken up at the morning session tomorrow. 
The Secretary will now proceed with the items of 
the Board’s report. 

The Secretary. The Secretary suggests 
that we proceed to action on the resolutions par¬ 
ticularly referred to the Convention by the 
Board, and then in the various business sessions 
take up the other reports for such discussion and 
action as may be desired. If that is agreeable 
the first subject for consideration is Resolution 
No. 1, on reduced delegations. 

While the Report of the Board was being dis¬ 
tributed the Secretary announced various special 
meetings, and the luncheons to be held each day at 
the Washington Hotel, ivhich the delegates were 
urged to attend for the purpose of getting better 
acquainted. 

Reduced Delegations at Conventions 

The Secretary. I now offer Resolution 
No. 1 as follows: 

Reduced delegations: Amend Article VIII, Section 1, 
the first and second sentences of the third paragraph 
of the By-Laws to read as follows: 

Delegates must be members of the Institute, and 
each Chapter shall be entitled to send two delegates, 
plus one for every twenty Institute Members of the 
Chapter, plus one for a remaining major fraction of 
fifteen or more. Thus, a Chapter containing four¬ 
teen Members may send two delegates; if containing 
fifteen Members, it may send three; if containing 
thirty-five Members, it may send four, etc. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Title Transfer—Octagon Property 

The Secretary. Resolutions two and three 
deal with the formalities desirable in connection 
with the transfer of the Octagon property, and 
are as follows: 

Resolved, that whereas the following Resolution was 
duly approved and passed by an affirmative vote of at 
least two-thirds of the entire Board of Directors at 
the December meeting of the Board of Directors held 
in Denver, Colorado; 

Resolution of Board of Directors Concerning Title: 
Whereas the legal title to Lots 5 and 6 in the subdi¬ 
vision of Lots in Square 170 in the City of Washing¬ 
ton, District of Columbia, made by William Redin 
(but generally called Winder’s Subdivision) as per 
plat recorded in Book “B” at pages 195 and 196 of the 
records of the Office of the Surveyor of the District of 
Columbia, and also original lots 7 and 8 in said 
Square 170 as the same are described on the ground 
plan of said City of Washington, is now vested in 
Glenn Brown, John B. Larner, Thomas J. D. Fuller, 
all of the said District, William R. Mead, of the City 
of New York, State of New York, and W. R. B. Will- 
cox of the City of Seattle, State of Washington, as 
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trustees for The American Institute of Architects, a 
corporation incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, upon the trusts set forth in a certain 
deed, duly recorded among the Land Records of the 
District of Columbia, dated the 14th day of June in 
the year 1918, by and between the said Brown and the 
said Larner, surviving trustees, parties of the first 
part, said The American Institute of Architects, party 
of the second part, and the said Brown, Larner, Fuller, 
Mead, and Willcox, parties of the third part; 

And whereas it is deemed wise that the legal title 
as well as the equitable title of all of said property be 
vested in said The American Institute of Architects; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Board of Di¬ 
rectors. of said Institute by an affirmative vote of over 
two-thirds of its entire Board of Directors that the 
said Brown, Larner, Fuller, Mead, and Willcox, trus¬ 
tees as aforesaid, are hereby authorized and directed 
to convey in fee simple said title to all four of said 
lots with the improvements thereon and the appurte¬ 
nances thereto belonging, to the said The American 
Institute of Architects to have and to hold all of the 
same unto and to the only proper use, benefit and 
behoof forever of the said The American Institute of 
Architects, provided said conveyance before being 
made shall have been also authorized, directed, ap¬ 
proved and confirmed by a two-thirds affirmative vote 
of the entire number of delegates accredited from the 
Chapters of the said Institute in Convention assembled 
and seated therein, taken after notice of this action 
of the Board of Directors of said Institute herein con¬ 
tained shall have been mailed to all members of the 
Institute at least twenty-five days in advance of such 
meeting of the Institute; the evidence of the votes and 
the notice aforesaid to be a certified copy of such votes, 
accompanied by a certificate of the Secretary of the 
Institute that notice has been given as aforesaid; 

And be it further resolved by said Board of Direc¬ 
tors that a copy of this resolution be mailed to all 
Members of the said Institute at least twenty-five days 
in advance of the next meeting of the Institute to be 
held on May 16, 17, 18, in the year 1923, at the City 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia; 

And. Whereas, due notice of the action of said Board 
of Directors was mailed to all members of the Insti¬ 
tute on April 6, 1923; 

iVW Therefore be it Resolved (by at least a two- 
thirds affirmative vote of the entire number of dele¬ 
gates accredited from the Chapters of said Institute in 
Convention assembled and seated therein) that the 
conveyance authorized and directed by said Directors 
as set forth in the said Resolution passed by them in 
December, 1922, be, and the same is hereby authorized, 
directed, approved and confirmed by this Convention. 

Whereas, the Board of Directors at the meeting 
held in December, 1922, at Denver, in the State of 
Colorado, approved the following amendment to the 
By-laws: 

Title of Octagon Property: As it is proposed at this 
Convention to authorize the transfer of title to the 
Octagon property to the Institute itself the Board of 
Directors consider that it is desirable to safeguard the 
future against precipitate action by the following addi¬ 
tion to the By-laws: 

Change the title of Article VI to read “Initiation 
ree, Dues, and Octagon Property”; and add a new 
Section 7 to read: The real estate belonging to The 
American Institute of Architects, known as lots 5 6 
7 and 8 in Square 170 in Washington, D. C., shall not 
be sold, mortgaged, transferred or conveyed by way 


or deed of. trust or otherwise, unless first a resolution 
of notification be duly passed by a two-thirds affirma¬ 
tive vote of all legally appointed delegates at a legally 
called meeting or convention of the Institute, giving 
notice of the intention to propose at the next legally 
called meeting or convention of said Institute said sale, 
mortgage, transfer, or conveyance by way of deed of 
trust or otherwise; and provided further that no such 
sale, mortgage, transfer or conveyance by way of deed 
of trust or otherwise shall be made unless the same 
shall have been directed and approved by a two- 
thirds affirmative vote of all the legally appointed dele¬ 
gates at the legally called meeting or convention of 
the Institute occurring next and at least six months 
after the passage of the resolution proposing such sale, 
mortgage, transfer or conveyance by way of deed of 
trust or otherwise. A certificate signed by the Presi¬ 
dent and attested by the Secretary of the Institute, un¬ 
der its corporate seal, showing a compliance with all 
of the aforesaid provisions shall be sufficient evidence 
to entitle anyone to buy or lend upon said property. 

And Whereas, notice of such proposed amendment 
was duly sent to each Member of the Institute on 
April 6, 1923. 

Nov: Therefore be it Resolved (by a two-thirds vote 
of the delegates present and voting) that said amend¬ 
ment as proposed be and the same is hereby adopted. 

These resolutions were adopted by a rising 
vote. 

Public Information 

The Secretary. The next resolution deals 
with the activities of the Public Information 
Committee, and this resolution is offered: 

Be it Resolved, that it is the sense of the Conven¬ 
tion that the activities of the Public Information Com¬ 
mittee should be developed and that as a proper de¬ 
velopment of the activities of this Committee will re¬ 
quire the services of an expert, the Executive Commit¬ 
tee of the Board of Directors is requested to study 
and initiate the first stages of a plan whereby this 
desirable end may be attained. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Universal Contract Documents 
The Secretary. The last resolution deal¬ 
ing with specific items referred to the Conven¬ 
tion by the Board deals with the question of the 
proposed new contract documents: 

Proposed Universal Contract Documents: 

Resolved, (a) That the Institute await the action of 
other National bodies interested in this project, but that 
the Board of Directors be authorized to substitute the 
new form generally as indicated in the revised draft of 
the Universal Contract Agreement, and General Con¬ 
ditions as applied to Building Construction, second 
tentative draft, November 22nd, 1922, for the form 
now in use, when in its opinion a reasonable number 
of National bodies and particularly the professional 
bodies, including the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, have approved the revised documents; 

( b) When all conditions relating to the approval by 
other National bodies are satisfactory to the Board; 

(c) When the financial interest and prestige of the 
Institute have been fully conserved; 

(d) That no representative of the Institute shall 
pass on the proposed Universal Contract Documents 
with respect to their use by other organizations, until 
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they shall have been submitted in full detail to Insti¬ 
tute Counsel, and his approval obtained. 

Mr. Morris. I do not think it is necessary 
for me to discuss this resolution, as the matter 
has been very fully covered by the report of the 
Board. 

Mr. Holsman. What is the meaning of 
paragraph “c,” “When the financial interest and 
prestige of the Institute have been fully con¬ 
served.” ? 

The Secretary. That provides for the pro¬ 
tection of the Institute’s present interest in the 
Standard Documents, which would be made 
available to the other branches of the industry, 
through some form of copyright which would 
protect the present copyright value. The use of 
the present documents by the other branches, in 
the new form would be, substantially, a violation 
of our copyright. The idea is to protect our 
present interests in the Institute documents, and 
at the same time to make the work of the Insti¬ 
tute available to the other branches of the indus¬ 
try. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. Weiss. The Committee on Credentials 
does not report until tomorrow morning and the 
vote taken here today on Resolutions No. 2 and 
3, on the transfer of the title of the Octagon prop¬ 
erty was without check as to the right of any dele¬ 
gate to vote, and no direct count was made. It 
was apparent that the resolutions were. unani¬ 
mously carried, but some technicality might be 
raised in the future. I therefore move we now 
reconsider the vote on these two resolutions, and 
take them up again at the morning session after 
the delegates have been accredited. 

The motion was carried. 

The President. There being no further 
business to be presented this morning, the meet¬ 
ing will now adjourn. We will meet promptly 
at & 1.00 o’clock in the grill of the Washington 
Hotel. Please remember that each of the Officers 
and Directors will be at different tables so you 
may have your own choice with regard to the host 
under whose courtesy you wish to be seated. 

The Convention then adjourned until 2.00 
p. m. 


May Sixteenth—Afternoon Session 


The Convention was called to order at 2.00 
p. m., by the presiding officer, Past President R. 
Clipston Sturgis. 

Mr, Sturgis. Gentlemen of the Institute, I 
used to have a great many opportunities of speak¬ 
ing to you, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that I took full advantage of all of those oppor¬ 
tunities and spoke whenever I got a chance. In 
fact, I recall that when we went out to the Coast, 
Laurie Mauran and Burt Fenner always used to 
say that after I had 'laid out a program of speak¬ 
ing and had told them what they were to speak 
about, I always spoke first myself, and I always 
covered their subjects before I got through. 
{Laughter.) When I was put on the shelf, I 
supposed that my speaking days to the Institute 
were over, and when your President suggested 
to me this year that I take charge of one of the 
afternoon sessions I felt very much honored and 
pleased. 

There are one or two things, as long as I have 
this opportunity of talking to you—and I am go¬ 
ing to take advantage of it—there are one or two 
things in connection with the session of this morn¬ 
ing that I would like to touch upon, because they 
impressed me a great deal. 


In the report of the Board, it was pointed out 
—quite rightly and with pride—what the Insti¬ 
tute had done in the last ten years. The way in 
which its work has opened up and reached beyond 
the self-centered work that was connected with 
our own profession and reached out to the 
broader field of the public. 

All of that is very true, in a way, but I do not 
think we ought to lose sight of the fact that there 
is no such sharp line of cleavage as can be made 
by saying that “Ten years ago it was so and so.” 
Of course, in a way I felt pleased, because, if we 
went back just ten years I was still included 
among those who were connected with the ways 
of forward progress; but, as a matter of fact, the 
things that we are doing today are a perfectly 
natural progress from the work that was started, 
not ten years ago, nor twenty, but twenty-five and 
thirty years ago. The men of those days were 
those who started all the things we are carrying 
on today, and in our enthusiasm for what the In¬ 
stitute stands for today do not let us forget them. 
They laid the secure foundation and started the 
Institute along those lines which made its pres¬ 
ent standing possible. {Applause.) 
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When your President suggested that he 
wished to have a series of talks about the arts and 
about our ideals, and intimated that I might se¬ 
lect, as I certainly could have selected, a group of 
brilliant speakers from among our own members, 

I said to him, “If you do not mind, I think it 
would be a great deal more interesting and in¬ 
structive if we heard the point of view of a group 
of men that do not belong particularly to the 
profession of architecture, and if you have no ob¬ 
jection, I would like to select my speakers from 
a group outside.” 

I think it is of value to all of us to get this 
outside point of view in regard to our profession; 
so I have asked, and will introduce to you this 
afternoon, the following speakers: 

The first one is Professor Edgell, of Harvard, 
who, in a way, is a link between our profession 
and the outside world, because, although he is 
not a practicing architect, his profession is con¬ 
nected with the fine arts, and he is the Dean of 
the Architectural School there. 

Professor Edgell is to be followed by Profes¬ 
sor Baldwin, who is professor of English Litera¬ 
ture at Columbia—literature, which means so 
much to us, and which is just as vital to our pro¬ 
fession as any other one of the arts. 

Then, we have a Professor of Psychology. 
Now, it might, perhaps, seem to be a far cry from 
psychology to architecture, but Professor Lang- 
feld was employed for quite a considerable time 
on the perfectly practical end of psychology in 
connection with the boys in the war. You will 
see how close the point of contact is between that 
kind of study of the mind and our own profes¬ 
sion, which is a creative profession. 

Finally, we have a man who is connected ab¬ 
solutely with letters, Mr. MacGregor Jenkins, of 
th e Atlantic Monthly. 

There we have, to my mind, an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting group, and as I see the subjects—and I 
am not going to take your subjects from you in 
advance, as I have been accused of doing, but 
which I never really did ( Laughter )—as I see 
the subjects, I was tremendously impressed with 
the fact that the ideals of art and life are alike, 
and that the constant striving for ideals is, in 
itself, to a certain extent, attainment. Ideals 
are never absolutely attained; otherwise, they 
would not be ideals. But it is the striving 
towards those ideals that makes any attainment 
that we arrive at in this life possible. 

George Frederick Watt, who was I think a 
painter unappreciated in this country, but who 
was appreciated in England said, in one of his 


letters: “All beauty is the face of God.” That, 
it seems to me, is a very profound truth, because 
if we believe, as I do, that God is present every¬ 
where, in all things, then, as God is Love, God 
is Beauty, and beauty is the one thing that makes 
life wonderful and worth living. One of those 
who are to speak to you today wrote the follow¬ 
ing words which embody the same idea: 

“The more I worship architecture and sculp¬ 
ture and painting and music and literature and 
drama and philosophy, the more I feel the dis¬ 
traction of warring claims and the need of a sin¬ 
gle development of the whole personality.” 

That is it, that is the unifying and the bringing 
together of all of the arts, without which we 
cannot practice one of them thoroughly well. If 
that expresses the point of view of Professor 
Baldwin, I think we might say that what lies be¬ 
hind psychology, as we view it, in relation to our 
art, might almost be put in the words of St. Paul, 
who said “Whatsoever things are lovely, whatso¬ 
ever things are of good report; * * * think on 
these things.” 

So I say to you that if we keep our thoughts 
intent upon the things that are beautiful in this 
life, we cannot help having a definite reaction. 
Think about beautiful things. You cannot think 
evil of your fellowman while your mind is intent 
upon thinking about the things that are beautiful 
and lovely and of good report. And that is 
what the psychologist is bringing home to us more 
and more in these modern days. 

It was only a short time ago that William 
James practically said that psychology is an 
academic study, not one that has practical use. 
That is not true. It has a perfectly definite, 
practical use, and we are beginning to under¬ 
stand that our thoughts are things that are vital, 
and that they go out and impress other people, 
that they travel out and have enormous influence. 
If I were to outline in any way what is coming 
from the three speakers, I could hardly begin to 
outline what would probably come from the last 
speaker who, associated as he is with one of the 
most high-brow of magazines that is known in 
the country, the Atlantic Monthly {laughter), 
yet is a real human personality. Why, he is no 
more like the Atlantic Monthly —well, you un¬ 
derstand what I mean {laughter). 

I now have the pleasure of introducing the first 
speaker, Professor George H. Edgell, a Professor 
of the Fine Arts at Harvard University and 
Dean of the School of Architecture. Profes¬ 
sor Edgell! {Applause.) 
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Address of George H. Edgell 

Dean of the Faculty of Architecture , Harvard University 


Mr. Sturgis assured you that he would not pilfer 
my subject from me and discuss it before I discussed 
it, myself. As a matter of fact, I am sure that is true, 
partly because he does not know what it is, and partly 
because I am not sure that I do, myself. (Laughter.) 

I notice on the program that the general subject for 
discussion is to be “Architecture.” Now, I certainly 
have not, and never expect to have, the impertinence, 
or—if I might put it more briefly—the nerve, to talk 
about architecture to a body of men which includes 
many of the most brilliant architects in the United 
States. I shall, however, talk about the Fine Arts in 
general, and shall include Architecture as the most 
important of them all. 

I want to say a few words about two things: first, 
the desirability—and Mr. Sturgis touched upon that— 
of a greater collaboration between the arts and a 
greater knowledge of the arts on the part of men, 
whether creative artists like yourselves, or mere lay¬ 
men ; and second, the necessity for a greater knowl¬ 
edge, not only of one art, but of all the arts—not only 
on the part of the artist, but also on the part of the 
layman. This is only another way of emphasizing 
the importance of a much wider extension of a knowl¬ 
edge of all the arts on the part of the artist and of 
the public in general. 

My profession embraces two things. As Dean of 
the Faculty of Architecture at Harvard, my chief in¬ 
terest is to assist the other members of the Faculty 
and the students in the School to produce the best pos¬ 
sible architects. On the other hand, I teach in the 
Fine Arts Department of the College, and, in the 
language of Herford, who described the moon as a 
“Dealer in second-hand light,” my business is to re¬ 
flect the work of men like yourselves to the many stu¬ 
dents in Harvard College who never expect to be 
creative artists, but who are beginning to realize that 
a man who has not a knowledge of the Fine Arts can¬ 
not call himself educated, whether or not he has the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

I was encouraged to speak about this by the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects, who came to us yesterday at 
the meeting of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture and talked to us about the work 
which the Committee has been doing and hopes and 
expects to do in the future. This Committee has been 
doing a great work in extending knowledge of the 
Fine Arts among the public, and is trying especially to 
bring about the inclusion of questions relating to the 
Fine Arts in the college entrance examinations. I 
think the Chairman of that Committee and the Com¬ 
mittee itself has been doing wonderful work, as proved 
by the recent splendid publication which the Commit¬ 
tee has brought out, but I think Mr. Zantzinger, in 
dealing with the heads of the schools and colleges and 
examining boards, felt that he was constantly up 
against an impasse. The college presidents, the heads 
of schools, the members of boards, were equally oblig¬ 
ing. They would be only too glad to introduce the 
subjects of the Fine Arts into their curricula, but they 
seem to find it impossible to suggest a means of bring¬ 
ing this about. The heads of schools put the respon¬ 
sibility upon the examining boards; the examining 
boards in turn put it upon the parents; the heads of 
universities said that nothing could be done without 


the collaboration of schools and the parents. The will 
to oblige was infinite, but equalled by the willingness 
to pass the responsibility to another. 

One of the ways that I want to speak about, which 
may aid this process in which you are all so vitally 
interested, is what I might call the system of “boring 
from within” in the universities themselves, because 
if one gets proper recognition for the teaching of art 
in the universities and a proper knowledge of the Arts 
on the part of university students, in time, slowly, 
though perhaps not so slowly as we think, knowledge 
and interest will spread to the parents. If it spreads 
far enough, it will bring about the introduction into the 
schools, as elsewhere, a greater interest in the arts. 
Let me say a few words, for example, about what we 
have been trying to do in Harvard in this connection; 
how we have been trying to extend the knowledge of 
art among the students and thereby among the public 
in general. I do not want to bore you with any dis¬ 
cussion of the elective system in a given university— 
and I take Harvard as an illustration for the moment, 
only because I happen to know what is going on there 
—but I can sketch briefly the requirements for the de¬ 
gree at Harvard. Each student must pass 16 courses 
plus the prescribed English for his degree. Of these, 
6 courses must be concentrated, 4 others must be 
widely distributed, and the remaining 6 may be taken 
in whatever subject the student chooses. This allows 
a man to take a concentration in the Fine Arts. He 
can take the 6 courses for concentration in the Fine 
Arts, and, in the most extreme case, could add 6 more 
courses in the Fine Arts of the 16 required for the de¬ 
gree. In other words, ^4 of his work for the bac¬ 
calaureate degree may be in the Fine Arts. 

Our great difficulty, we find, is that men are afraid 
of a concentration in the Fine Arts, solely because in 
order to concentrate in that field, the Department has 
always voted that a man must know how to draw and 
have an elementary knowledge of the use of colour. 
For some reason or other, most of the public seems to 
think that there is something very mysterious and very 
difficult about an ability to draw. They think that 
if they have not begun to do copies of Raphael’s 
cherubs on the table-cloth with a burnt match, at the 
age of four, they will never be able to draw. They 
do not realize that drawing can be learned like any¬ 
thing else. We are now beginning to disseminate this 
information and to increase the number of men who 
are concentrating in the Fine Arts. 

Another conscious attempt is being made at Harvard 
among the other departments to give students the 
knowledge that an art generally is a necessary, as well 
as a desirable, thing for a liberal education. We have 
been trying to break down what one might call the 
“compartments” of human knowledge. These units 
you will find in any college, labeled “Music,” “French,” 
“English,” “Physics,” “Fine Arts,” etc., as though none 
had any relation to any other, and as though human 
knowledge could be run into water-tight compart¬ 
ments. This system, I think, we are beginning to 
break up, and there are some encouraging signs which 
show how the wind is blowing. For one thing, I was 
asked by a member of the History Department of the 
College to collaborate with him in a course on the 
History of the Renaissance and Reformation. I think 
probably no department is stronger or more self-suf- 
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ficient than the Department of History at Harvard, 
and to go out and invite a member of the Fine Arts 
Department to give a half-course in History was a 
very revolutionary thing. I asked my colleague what 
he had in mind and he replied that any one who pre¬ 
tended to know the History of the Renaissance and 
Reformation and did not know the History of Art in 
these periods, was a fool. He asked me to give fifty 
per cent of the course, and he met no opposition from 
the Department of History. My colleague talked about 
politics and religion, while I covered the fields of 
literature and Fine Arts. The course has now been 
given successfully several times. 

Another encouraging sign is the fact that in the 
Department of History they now allow a field of 
European art for the general examination for the 
Ph.D. I believe this system is in vogue, too, in other 
colleges. 

At present, at Harvard, we have developed a Di¬ 
visional Examination, by which a man is required, 
not merely to pass six courses in his chosen field, but 
also, instead of forgetting them at the end of his col¬ 
lege career, he has to pass a general examination in 
the field of his concentration, and if his courses have 
left open gaps, he has to fill them by reading or tutor¬ 
ing, or in some other way. Only two weeks ago, one 
of the tutors came to me with a tentative examination 
for a student who was not out for distinction, but 
simply for his degree in the field of History of the 
Literature of the Renaissance. I ran my eye down the 
paper, and the third question I observed was: “Name 
ten portraits of the Renaissance, discussing the leading 
characteristics of the sitters and the artists responsible 
for the works.” The student, as far as I know, had 
never taken a course in the Fine Arts, but it was 
assumed, as a matter of course, that a man who knew 
the History and Literature of the Renaissance would 
have a reasonable knowledge of Renaissance Art. It 
is this sort of thing which is making the recognition of 
Fine Arts more and more widespread, and as we get 
it into the colleges, so, I think, we can get it down 
into the schools. In other words, a knowledge of art 
is becoming recognized as essential to a liberal educa¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, I want to say a word about opportuni¬ 
ties in the Fine Arts. I suggested this topic to Mr. 
Sturgis and he said that he would rather have me 
talk about opportunities for service for men who went 
into the study of the Arts. I was perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment, for to me, the two are in¬ 
separable. If a man has a desire to work in history 
or in creative art, it is our business to help him to 
do so, but he must realize that what he is doing is not 
for himself, but for others. He must realize that his 
opportunity is an opportunity for service. 

There is not much point in speaking to you about 
opportunities for young architects, particularly with 
the amount of building that is now going on, but I can 
give you my word, as an administrative head of a 
faculty of architecture, that there is an insistent de¬ 
mand for trained men, and we are distressed because 
so frequently we cannot supply this demand. Both in 
teaching and in creative art, the lack of trained and 
sensitive men is appalling. 

I was impressed, the other day, as I went through 
a small New Hampshire town, to see that it had re¬ 
cently distinguished itself by erecting a monument to 
its soldiers in the World War. It is the same sort of 
monument that we see in different towns throughout 


the country, commemorating the soldiers of the Civil 
War. We find the same, stiff soldier, hacked from 
the same granite, and standing in the same lifeless 
way. The only difference between him and the sol¬ 
dier of ’61 is the fact that he has a tin hat, instead of 
one with a peaked visor. (Laughter.) Are we going 
to continue to erect these monstrosities? We cannot 
prevent it, unless we have a large body of sensitive 
men in the Arts to lift the public taste to the point 
where it will reject this sort of thing. 

The same is true in the teaching of History of Art. 
You will find that constantly heads of departments are 
called upon to supply teachers, and they cannot sup¬ 
ply the demand. The result is that the veriest cubs 
are put into responsible positions. In my own depart¬ 
ment, I should like to think that the youth of our 
members was a tribute to their intellectual prowess 
and their brilliance as teachers, but I know perfectly 
well that the reason that they are promoted so rapidly 
is because the demand for such men elsewhere is so 
great that they inevitably have been advanced more 
rapidly than they deserve. If you add to the need 
for teachers in architectural design and for teachers 
of the Fine Arts, the tremendous demand for trained 
men to take charge of the art museums which are 
springing up all over the country, you will have some 
idea of the opportunity for personal advancement and 
for public service in the great field. 

If, however, any of these men that we send out— 
whether creative artists, scholars, or museum work¬ 
ers—is to be worth his salt and improve the situation 
of the United States, he must understand the collabora¬ 
tion of the Arts. We must not have men who think 
in terms of one Art only, even though they practice 
it, but they must understand and be in sympathy with 
related fields. The attempt to bring this about is 
being made in various institutions. Some, like Yale 
and Pennsylvania—to mention only two—have large 
schools of the Fine Arts, wherein many artists col¬ 
laborate together in a given organization. At Har¬ 
vard, we have a considerable number of schools and 
departments, without much organized relation. For 
example, our School of Architecture has no direct re¬ 
lation with the Division of Fine Arts or of Music, and 
for a great many years, I regret to say, our depart¬ 
ments existed and paid little atention to one another, 
except occasionally to look over the high fence and 
perhaps stick out a tongue at a neighbor. Now, this 
attitude is being changed. The departments are ser¬ 
iously collaborating and trying to impress upon their 
men the necessity, not merely of studying their own 
fields, but of having at least an interest in the art of 
others. 

This collaboration exists in single institutions, but 
it is now being extended to groups of institutions. 
You are familiar with this sort of collaboration in 
New York and Philadelphia. In Boston, for years, an 
attempt was made to draw Harvard and the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology into a closer relation¬ 
ship. Though a hard-hearted court prevented an of¬ 
ficial connection, it had no possibility of denying to 
the heads of the schools of achitecture in the two in¬ 
stitutions the establishment of a friendly agreement 
which would permit men at Harvard and at Technol¬ 
ogy to take the same problems and to have the prob¬ 
lems judged by a conjunctive jury of members of the 
faculties of the two schools and of the Boston Architec¬ 
tural Club. As a result, the students now have the 
benefit, not merely of competition, but of jury criti¬ 
cism from all three institutions. 
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When I was in Rome, teaching in the American 
Academy, there had been established a yearly compe¬ 
tition between three teams composed of an architect, 
a sculptor, and a painter. These were given a cer¬ 
tain program which they had to work out, involving 
the cooperation of the Arts. The competition ran for 
about a month, and a prize was given to the winning 
team. I dare say no more intensive, internecine war¬ 
fare was ever waged than when this scheme was 
first put into operation. In the first place, one had 
the fights between the architect, the sculptor, and" the 
painter, and the one with the strongest mind would 
often impose his will upon the others. If the painter 
were a third-year man, and stronger-minded than the 
architect, the result would be a highly pictorial de¬ 
sign. When harmony was reached within the team, 
there were certain to be many disputes with the other 
teams, but nevertheless, the system worked. Only a 
few days ago, after I had taken some of our students 
to New York and, among other things, had shown 
them the Cunard Building; and after I went to Ro¬ 
chester and saw the interior of the new Eastman 
Theater, I realized that several of the men who 
worked on the decoration of these interiors were 
members of the Academy, and that the system of team 
problems was beginning to produce magnificent re¬ 
sults. It would be hard to find more superb exam¬ 
ples of form and colour, harmoniously used in rela¬ 
tion to architecture. If this point of view can be 
extended, I am sure it will bring us nearer to the 
great end for which we all are working. 

This brings me to my conclusion, and I want to end 
with a word of warning, necessary both for artists 
and for teachers. There is constant danger of dis¬ 
sension among us. There is, for example, dissension 
between the practicing artist and the critic;—in other 
words, between you men and people like myself, and 
oftentimes one is at a loss to tell which is more as¬ 
tounding—the arrogance of the critic, or the intoler¬ 
ance of the artist. (Laughter.) We have the same 
dissension in the teaching of various subjects like de¬ 
sign ; whether or not we shall follow a geometric 
scheme in the teaching of design, or whether we shall 
rely upon our innate good taste. Yesterday, I heard 
a very interesting paper read in the meeting of the 
Associated Schools, questioning the desirability of 
teaching design by means of competition. The author 
had thought deeply upon the subject, but I do not 
think he had realized that in order to teach, one must 
grade, and the moment one grades, one introduces 
the element of competition. The possibilities for dis¬ 
sension are manifold, and yet we must do away with 
it and work in harmony, if we are to advance our 
ends. 

Mr. Sturgis mentioned St. Paul. Perhaps I can 
paraphrase him with relation to our subject, and have 
it not sound like blasphemy. In one of his Epistles, 
when he was lying prisoner in Rome, he regretted 
that his disciples were preaching,—some of them the 
Gospel, vigorously and soundly, but others, in the 
spirit of combat and dissension, but finally ends with 
the phrase which we might well make our motto: 


“What then? notwithstanding, every way, whether in 
pretence, or in truth, Christ is preached; and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

(Great applause.) 

Mr. Sturgis. Gentlemen, I think we feel 
very deeply indebted to Professor Edgell for the 
most encouraging word that we have had for a 
long while, that the Department of History at 
Harvard University is willing to acknowledge 
that a knowledge of art has something to do with 
history. It seems to us as if it would go without 
saying that to know anything about the history 
of the world you had to know something about 
the arts; but it does not go without saying. In 
nine cases out of ten, in the schools and colleges, 
the men who teach history do not know anything 
about the arts, and could not teach anything 
about them, anyway. That is evidenced by the 
fact that this teacher of history comes to a pro¬ 
fessor of the fine arts to get assistance to help 
him teach something connected with history. 

Another very helpful thing is the suggestion of 
the competitions at the American Academy in 
Rome, on which I would like to touch for a mo¬ 
ment, because there is something in that that 
appeals to me very much. Suppose those three 
men, the architect, the sculptor and the painter, 
instead of collaborating, were each given a prob¬ 
lem in the other fellow’s field. Suppose the archi¬ 
tect painted and the sculptor did a piece of archi¬ 
tecture. There you would begin to get a real 
test, and that is the thing that is essential. A 
sculptor who cannot design the plinth on which 
his sculpture is to stand is lacking somehow in 
education. Those, to my mind, are two very 
helpful things that Professor Edgell has said to 
us. 

Now, before introducing Professor Baldwin, I 
want to say to you one other thing which he has 
said, and which seems to me to be very pertinent. 
Professor Baldwin says: “When duty has not seen 
the beauty, we have intolerance and fanaticism; 
but when beauty has forgotten duty even Athens 
is lapsing to decay.” 

That is a very important thing to remember, 
that those two things go hand in hand, and we 
must have them both. It is my pleasure to intro¬ 
duce Professor C. S. Baldwin, of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. (A pplause.) 
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I esteem this privilege more highly because a critic 
of literature has not always been welcome among 
the artists of another art. Too often he has irri¬ 
tated the architects or painters or the sculptors by a 
reckless transferring of terms. Be sure that criticism 
by transference has no less irritated the writers, and 
is no favorite with those who are really worthy to be 
called critics. It has no place in Lessing’s Laocoon. 
Such terms as tone-color and mass, applied to liter¬ 
ature, have not only caused the ungodly to blaspheme; 
they have bewildered young artistic ardor and re¬ 
volted old experience. Therefore I have not come to 
tell you that a country house is a poem. The so- 
called building of a play has little enough to do with 
the building of a house. Since a house is composed 
to stand, and a play is composed to move, the term 
is simply inapplicable. Though word-painting has 
been hooted out of criticism, the misconception be¬ 
hind it returns to clog and frustrate young poetry. 
Deeper consideration of literature will preclude of¬ 
fering suggestions from the technic of that time-art 
to those who frame with stone and steel in space. 
Even principles so fundamental to all art as unity 
and proportion may be misconstrued if they make the 
progress of the Divina Commedia to its solution ap¬ 
pear like the static excellence of Amiens. Those to 
whom the unity of Greek tragedy is architectural 
isolation and rigid pageantry have gone astray. 
They can hardly have seen and heard Greek drama; 
they must merely have read it in a book. No such 
confusion is permitted by Aristotle. He begins his 
Poetic by distinguishing it from sculpture and rang¬ 
ing it with the moving arts of music and dance. Be¬ 
fore we can moralize profitably on what is common 
to all the arts, we must sharply differentiate. 

Not with vague and misleading figures from a dif¬ 
ferent technic, therefore, should a lover of literature 
who is also a lover of architecture come before the 
artists who imagine where we should live and work 
and worship. Yet all the arts have common cause 
and common mission. You are right in thinking that 
they should speak to one another. The community 
of the arts may be frustrated by confusion of their 
technics; but it may be promoted by common counsel 
concerning the answer of art to the communal im¬ 
pulses of social life. The man of letters who dared 
to write The Seven Lamps of Architecture and 
The Stones of Venice, widely as he erred, wrote 
not in vain. Though his analogies and interpreta¬ 
tions are sometimes as wrong as his theory of artis¬ 
tic truth, though the details of his economics may 
easily be derided, yet John Ruskin’s criticism keeps 
its appeal by moral insight. In both art and eco¬ 
nomics he still compels us to revise abstract laws by 
concrete induction from human impulses. Art and 
economics must at last answer men, who cannot live 
by bread alone. Thrust and stress, supply and de¬ 
mand, are not all. If he had known more of the 
technic of Gothic architecture, and more of the re¬ 
ligion that it expresses, he would but have confirmed 
his vision. The flying buttress is the beautiful answer 
to a need; but John Ruskin helped us to see that the 
real need is that the roof should glorify God. The 
plan of the cathedral is traditional, and is progres¬ 
sively adapted to ritual; but the ritual has its impulse 
—as Ruskin’s own approach should have shown him 
—in the Real Presence. So, more widely, the great 


communal impulses of art are moral. These are the 
springs to which all the arts returning may learn from 
one another. ' 

This has oftener, perhaps, been realized by artists 
than formulated by critics. Nevertheless it is so 
fruitful for criticism of life as to animate quite va¬ 
rious philosophies. It is expressed typically by two 
very different men in an age of disintegration and 
reconstruction, of tradition gone bad but not dead, 
of new history expanding from the life hidden in the 
old, an age very suggestive to our own, the first cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Dio of Prusa, known as 
the Golden-mouth, redeemed his exile by a progres¬ 
sive mission of Hellenism. Saul of Tarsus, Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, Roman by citizenship and Greek by 
culture, integrated the hope of Jew and Greek and 
Roman, yes, and barbarian in the Son of Man. Dio, 
at Olympia, preaches from the great Zeus of Phidias; 
St. Paul at Athens preaches from the gods and tem¬ 
ples of the Acropolis. Both ask the same question, 
Are these embodiments true? Yes, says Dio, true 
to the tradition expressed in Greek poetry, true to 
the Greek past. No, says St. Paul, no longer true to 
expanding hope, not true because not .alive with the 
life of men for whom they have become merely art, 
not true to the widening vision of mankind. Dio’s 
hope is to go back, to recapture and hold fast and 
repeat; St. Paul’s is to go on, to quest beyond the 
symbols of earlier half-knowledge for new life. The 
Olympian Zeus remains precious, indeed; but it 
no longer expresses God. Put side by side, Dio’s 
missionary Olympic and St. Paul’s missionary 
Athenaic remind us that the real history of art can¬ 
not be read apart from morality. The history of 
architecture can never be fruitful as merely a cat¬ 
alogue of artistic patterns. 

If we turn from the history of art to its principles, 
is there not a moral implication in the most per¬ 
vasive of them all—continuity? The resolution of a 
harmony, or more largely the finale of a symphony, 
implies more than a technical achievement; or rather 
the technical achievement is to lead aroused emotion 
to satisfaction. So Aristotle conceived dramatic close. 
He who had the courage to make his dramatic criti¬ 
cism frankly aesthetic had none the less surely the 
vision to interpret our final satisfaction in drama as 
moral. His doctrine of purification implies emotion 
intensified, yes, as all art reveals the truth beneath 
the facts; but it also implies emotion guided through 
to a release, not merely sight but insight. Without 
the full and inevitable close we stop short of artistic 
truth. 

Today this doctrine is once more unfashionable. 
The pervasive artistic ferment, which in itself is a 
sign of hope, throws to the surface some bubbles 
gaseous mainly with impatience. Not a few of these 
are made iridescent by publicity before they break. 
The decadent literary doctrine of Alexandria, that 
showy parts count more than the whole, will be pop¬ 
ular again and again, as it is now; but it can never 
satisfy mankind’s incurable moral demand to go on, 
to come through, to arrive, to feel what the whole 
means. The recent cant phrase, “slices of life,” is 
already worn; but we are still pestered with jazz. 
In poetry, as well as in music, we suffer from over¬ 
description and from syncope. Instead of resolved 
harmonies and sustained progressions, we have often 
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to put up with mere exaggeration of those frustrated 
rhythms with which industrial routine disturbs our 
peace. 

But it is not enough to retreat into the past. 
“Weep ye no more, sad fountains,” may be inspira¬ 
tion as well as solace, if our poetry will go on to its 
own solutions. 

Meantime we almost instinctively turn for repose, 
as men have always turned, to architecture. For 
architecture seems to depend, more even than the 
other arts, on continuity. Whether there is a real 
analogy for the other arts in its final dynamic equil¬ 
ibrium, I will not venture to pronounce; but at any 
rate the lay spectator still looks for leading, and for 
the repose of culmination, in architectural lines. The 
lack of continuity in poetry or music may give him 
merely a vague disappointment; in architecture he 
feels it as failure. 

For your art is more obviously an answer to those 
impulses that we feel communally. The answer of 
architecture is more than adaption to specific needs. 
It is also in its wider reaches response to those deeper 
impulses which the artist discovers and discloses for 
his people. Of the first, the specific answer, the 
American public is already more aware than it was 
even a generation ago. It knows that Gothic may be 
incurably wrong for a congregation whose habit is 
not of the altar, but of the pulpit. The latter habit 
demands an ecclesia. For the larger artistic answer 
the American public is less ready. But the public 
will always be best educated in art by art. We need 
not so much lectures and books as communal build¬ 
ings that answer communal aspirations. Nothing 
that any one can say here, were it broadcast, can 
speak as compellingly as what you can do. For at 
least we know already that your art is not limited to 
furthering the pleasures of the rich. It cannot thrive, 
any more than drama, as a luxury. It is essentially 
communal. 

Already American architecture has widely helped 
us to exorcise the devil of monotony. But thousands 
of us are still torpid with the poison of industrial 
pattern. Group building still suggests to the average 
citizen no more than uniformity. The view from a 
train window in the prairie states may be like a pros¬ 
pect of wall-paper from a sick bed. Who dare say 
that rectangular boxes in rectangular blocks in rectan¬ 
gular fields really answer the vigorous American life 
that makes the prairie feed the nation? If the feed¬ 
ing or the clothing of a nation need not doom the 
feeders to live as ants and bees, imagine for us, re¬ 
veal to us, how those who supply the most urgent 
social needs may themselves live together. You will 
not palter with us by merely substituting archaic or 
foreign patterns. These might, indeed, seem for a 
time prettier than the patterns handed down from 
our carpenters to our planing-mills; but pattern is a 
cheap answer. The artistic answer is to make the 
house express and satisfy the life that is housed. 
American standard of living demands plumbing, and 
rises to a kennel for the Ford. No one will make 
light of these who has lived in a French village; but 
no one should pretend that the aggregation of certain 
conveniences under a roof really answers American 
living. The monotonous ugliness of a prairie town 
or a mill town is not an answer. It is only a question. 
I have just been looking at Newark. 

“We must give the public what it wants” is never 
the answer of the artist. He knows that his social func¬ 
tion is rather to show the public what it wants. Busi¬ 
ness, we heard not long ago, can have no architec¬ 


ture. It is condemned to buildings ruled like the 
statistics of cost accounting. Monstrous as is this 
heresy, it actually throve in these United States, where 
business has had its chief romances. It expressed it¬ 
self in huge steel egg-crates, till the American sky¬ 
scraper became the very symbol of stultifying routine 
and deadly pattern. Then Cass Gilbert conceived the 
Woolworth Building. 

We are still told that the ugly lifelessness of our 
factories and their barracks expresses the life that 
they confine. But industrial life, bad as it is, is not 
static. It is not final doom. While some industrial 
engineers are already computing in human lives, no 
longer merely in labor units, architects are already 
challenged to show where these lives might work and 
where they might rear their children. Architects 
cannot ignore industrialism, nor evade it by sentiment¬ 
ally suggesting that it resolve itself into little shops 
and little farms. The architect must be brother to 
the economist, and with him find a human economy. 

Another idea that American architects have made 
some progress in conveying to the American people is 
that the artistic answer to a real need is never mere 
ornamentation. Some few of us may have learned 
this from John Ruskin’s preaching; more of us are 
learning it from those answers of yours which are 
beautiful structurally. Masking of wooden rectangles 
by scroll-work is thereupon seen to be pathetic; and 
even boards of aldermen will not often propose to 
decorate a gas-tank. Gas-tanks were not seen in 
their enormity by the American public till you had 
shown us structural beauty, the beauty which at once 
expresses actual use and reveals what that use may 
become. Even gas-tanks may be tolerated indefi¬ 
nitely in the midst of squalid tenements at dead 
street-ends; but Springfield, though an industrial 
community, cannot tolerate them near that group of 
municipal buildings that bridge over its harnessed 
river, which the imagination of architects has re¬ 
vealed for its civic life. 

More than any other American artists, you have the 
opportunity now to silence the lie that in this country 
art has no public. In any industrial country art may 
be shouldered aside; but what other industrial country 
can more effectively respond to your revelations? In 
what country can your imaginations be more quickly 
embodied ? In so far as you can show an American 
community what it wants communally, in so far as 
your art can promote communal consciousness, you will 
be directly answering one of the great needs of 
American life. 

(Great applause.) 

Mr. Sturgis. Yes, gentlemen, it is just that, 
not form but substance. 

In this great life of Watt I was reading the 
other day there was quoted a letter from Coque- 
lin who took the French point of view, which 
perhaps some of us share also, that the great test 
of a fine piece of art was absolutely material; 
that if a man had the technique and showed in his 
painting or sculpture or architecture that he was 
a master of technique, he was indeed a master. 
Watt took absolute issue with this, saying that 
unless, through his technique, perfect or imper¬ 
fect, he could show the soul in him he had better 
not show anything. I remember a visit to one 
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of the shops in Boston a little while ago where 
artists were speaking to the employees; there was 
an Italian girl, a violinist, who said she could 
not speak, but would play; but, after she had 
played one or two things she felt called upon to 
say just a word; and, in more or less broken 
English, she said: “No matter what technique 
you acquire, it is of no use whatsoever unless 
you have a soul to show through your music.” 
That is the truth, that is the real article, and it 
was so expressed by Watts, and by this little Ital¬ 
ian girl. 

I am reminded of an interesting story on ig¬ 
norance in Boston. Professor Baldwin touched 


on this just a little and I may remind you that 
this happened in that city of culture, in Boston. 
A young man more or less tongue-tied was danc¬ 
ing with a girl a little more tongue-tied than he 
and, after thinking hard of something for a sub¬ 
ject of conversation he finally said: “Do you 
like Kipling?” And the young tongue-tied girl 
said: “I don’t know. I never tried it. How do 
you Kipple?” So, even our best people are not 
thoroughly educated. 

The next speaker on the program this after¬ 
noon is Professor Herbert M. Langfeld of Har¬ 
vard University and I have great pleasure in pre¬ 
senting him to you. (Applause.) 


Address of Herbert S. Langfeld 

Professor of Psychology at Harvard University 


In the old days psychology was very abstract and 
when we had a book upon beauty we found it had 
some such title as “The Philosophy of Beauty.” In 
fact, I am reminded of the time when a famous psy¬ 
chologist had a secretary who married a building 
contractor. Someone said she had left the abstract for 
concrete. {Laughter.) 

Psychology, as you know, has entered the applied 
field. It has developed in many directions. Unfor¬ 
tunately, up to the present we do not know as much 
about the psychology of art, that is the concrete facts 
about it, as I hope we shall some day and therefore it 
has been with some hesitation that I come before you. 

In the enjoyment of beauty we must abstract from 
the ordinary values of life, and yet it is just these 
ordinary, practical values of life that are the most 
necessary considerations for our immediate needs, and 
I think it is for that reason that the reaction to beauty 
unfortunately is relatively rare, considered in respect 
to all of our reactions throughout the day. 

If we should examine, for example, an old flint lock 
gun, or if we should see it hanging on the wall, we 
would probably admire its shape. On the other hand 
it is hardly likely that we would see the beauty of 
form in the modern rifle for the reason that our at¬ 
titude of mind is directed toward the practical side. 
We should want to know if it shoots straight, if it is 
up-to-date, and so on. 

If we admire a vase, it is most likely to be an 
antique vase and not one we are using at the present 
time. In other words, we are able to get away under 
such circumstances from practical issues and to indulge 
in what philosophers have sometimes termed pure 
contemplation of the object. What I have just said 
regarding our two attitudes applies to objects which 
are true objects of art, such as music and painting. 
It applies very decidedly to architecture. 

Before I continue, however, I should like to read 
you a quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson: 

“The actions and events of our childhood and youth 
are now matters of calmest observation. They lie 
like fair pictures in the air. Not so with our recent 
actions—with the business which we now have in 
hand. On this we are quite unable to speculate. Our 
affections as yet circulate through it. We no more 
feel or know it than we feel the feet or the hand, or 
the brain of our body. The new deed is yet a part of 
fife—remains for a time immersed in our unconscious 


life. In some contemplative hour it detaches itself 
from the life like a ripe fruit, to become a thought of 
the mind. Instantly, it is raised, transfigured; the 
corruptible has put on incorruption. Henceforth it is 
an object of beauty, however base its origin and 
neighborhood.” 

In other words, any object can be an object of 
beauty and every object should be an object of beauty, 
but there are many factors that prevent this, prin- 
cipally, I should think, the biological one of adjust¬ 
ment to the immediate demands of the environment. 
That is to say, we want to know the meaning and use 
of things in order to prepare to meet them and that is 
something which we do not do in the appreciation of 
art. 

That is one of the reasons why the content of an 
object of art very frequently detracts from the reac¬ 
tion to the beautiful. It is more likely to throw us 
out of the frame of the picture. We can draw exam¬ 
ples from all the arts; in drama there are extremely 
good ones. As a rule we can enjoy the drama from 
an artistic point of view, but the individual who fol¬ 
lows from an impulse to step on the stage and sepa¬ 
rate the fight, or who forestalls the blow, does not 
enjoy the beauty of the drama. The meaning has 
carried him away. 

When we observe pictures, even the masterpieces in 
the gallery, the story so frequently interests us more 
than the actual artistic qualities of the picture! I 
think you will admit this is particularly true of archi¬ 
tecture ; that the first idea must be in regard to the 
content. I do not mean that content and use have 
to be ignored; that of course would be a very ridicu¬ 
lous statement. On the other hand, I do feel that 
these values detract very frequently from some of the 
most essential principles of beauty. 

Professor Baldwin has entered my field, and I 
should like to enter his field for a moment—that of 
literature. I should like to show you that the form 
very frequently brings before us the beauty most 
forcibly. It causes us to observe the beauty of the 
construction, such as the swing of the written phrase 
and the sound of the words independent of the 
meaning. That is especially true in poetry. In prose 
the form is more obscured by the meaning. 

I have here a bit of well known prose, which has 
been transposed into a certain form of free verse, 
so that one gets the swing of the line and it has only 
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required five changes in order to accomplish this, 
that is the change or introduction of five words. 

And now the bell—the bell 

She had so often heard by night and day, 

And listened to with solemn pleasure 
E’en 1 as a living voice— 

Rang its remorseless toll for her, 

So young, so beautiful, so good. 

Decrepit age, and vigorous life, 

And blooming youth, and helpless infancy, 

Poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 

And health, in the full blush 

Of promise, (in) 2 the mere dawn of life— 

To gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing— 

Grandames 3 * who might have died ten years ago, 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
the palsied, 

The living dead in many shapes and forms, 

To see the closing of that early grave. 

What was the death it would shut in, 

To that which still could crawl and creep above it! 
Along the crowded path they bore her now*', 

Pure as that newly fallen snow 
That covered it; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 

Under that porch, where she had sat when Heaven 
In (its) 5 mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 

She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade. 

That is the description of the burial of Little Nell 
from “The Old Curiosity Shop.” How many of us, 
I wonder, when we first read Dickens saw the poetry 
in his writing? It is the form which has brought the 
beauty vividly to our minds and we are able unhin¬ 
dered by the meaning to obtain what I should call the 
“psychic distance,” I do not mean distance in the 
spatial sense. It is a mental condition, the attitude 
of mind that the architect is in, for example, when he 
is able in a flash to see the connections, the unity of 
his various lines, forgetful for the moment that it is a 
building, certainly forgetful of the cost and of the 
surrounding features. It therefore has seemed to me 
that the essential forms of beauty should be empha¬ 
sized. The principles, which I should say are the most 
fundamental, are unity and balance, certainly for the 
architect, although I agree with Professor Baldwin 
that we cannot say that there is the same unity in all 
the fields of art; that is to say, its forms may change, 
but the fundamental principle of unity must certainly 
be present in some way or another. 

Aristotle proposed three laws of unity for the 
drama,—time, place, and plot. We find today that 
the unity of time is disregarded, but there is still a 
certain form of unity which the mind must grasp be¬ 
cause it seems to be the nature of mind to unify. It 
is not alone the objective beauty of art that forms the 
mind, it is also the mind that forms the beauty. We 
cannot look at the stars in the heavens and under¬ 
stand them in any way without bringing them together 
in some shape. You remember perhaps when you 
first saw the dipper, someone pointed out the form 
and there seemed to be greater clarity in the heavens. 


1 Almost changed to E’en. 

2 In omitted. 

3 Grandmothers changed to Grandames. 

1 Now added. 

* Its omitted. 


That merely means that the stars were so arranged 
by the mind that there was a definite relation between 
them. The mind can only grasp a very few isolated 
objects unless they are so related. Pass beypnd this 
number and there is absolute confusion. So, in every 
field of art, in every mode of thought, the mind is 
constantly unifying and it is constantly balancing for 
the same reason. 

It would take me too long to go into details of the 
psychology of unity and balance, but I want to show 
that there is an intimate relation between the actual 
unifying process of the mind and the results, as we 
find them, in art. 

If we should want to explain to an individual what 
we mean by unifying, we probably would say it is a 
bringing together. Now “bringing together” is a com¬ 
ponent part of our idea of unity. I mean by that 
the actual movements we make in the act of bringing 
together, and if we do not actually make these move¬ 
ments we start them. I think if you will carefully ob¬ 
serve yourself in thinking of unifying, you will actu¬ 
ally feel some movement. It is the same way with 
balance. When we think of balancing we feel a 
movement in ourselves, because ultimately balance 
goes back to the balancing of our own bodies. Further, 
we project those ideas of balance and other move¬ 
ments into our drawing and they become part of it. 

To give you an example, we speak of the gently 
sloping line, of the abruptly falling line, of the grace¬ 
fully waving line. We say that the column rises too 
abruptly, or with a delightful sweep. We even say 
that the cornice bears down, and so on. These words 
do not indicate mere figures of speech, they describe 
the actual process. It is your own reaction to the forms 
which you have projected into the objects themselves. 

Now that effect of projection is, to my mind, much 
more important than it might seem. One of my as¬ 
sistants several years ago performed an experiment, 
in which he asked individuals to draw lines to indi¬ 
cate certain moods and we were very much surprised 
at the agreement that existed among them. They drew 
a joyful line, an interesting line, a forceful line, a 
delicate line, and so on. And the construction of 
these lines was strikingly alike in most cases. 

In regard to grace, we have a very delightful essay 
by Herbert Spencer in which he suggests, if not 
actually describes, this principle of feeling motion in 
things. The grace we see in the painting is our own 
action which we project into it and which is pleasing 
to us. It is not originally in the line, nor is it a matter 
of mathematics or mechanics. It is movement carried 
out with the least amount of effort. In expressing 
this idea in art, the artist is presenting a natural de¬ 
mand of the human organism. The same may be 
said of the other aesthetic principles. 

If this is so, if the whole organism is involved, as 
I believe it is in every form of art, it means that in 
the enjoyment of the various forms of beauty, let it 
be architecture, painting, music, or any other field 
or art, the observer is projecting himself into the ob¬ 
ject of beauty, and the object in its turn is forcing a 
unity of movement and a balance of thought and emo¬ 
tion upon the observer. The aesthetic experiences 
which the architect thus obtains from the other arts 
are of inestimable value to him in his own profession. 
The result of his general experience not only may be 
transferred, but certainly is transferred to his special 
field. 

In conclusion I should like to say a few words about 
artistic creation. We very often speak of inspiration 
and intuition as if the genius had only to sit down 
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with a pencil in his hand and a bright idea would 
come to him. Most of us know this is not true. Artis¬ 
tic creation means hard work. It means also a con¬ 
stant storing up of experience in the subconscious. 
The inspiration, the great idea, the marvelous pro¬ 
duction is the result of vast experience and that is 
why, it seems to me, that it is so important for every 
artist, no matter what field he is active in, to be ac¬ 
quainted with beauty in all its forms. In that way 
he enlarges his own personality, personality not in the 
mere abstract sense, but personality in the actual sense 
of thought, desires, emotions, sentiments. Such factors 
of his personality he projects into his own art. He 
uses his art as a means of expressing these traits, and 
in the process he integrates not only himself, but he 
integrates his art, and by his art he controls in part 
the lives and sometimes the destinies of those who 
eujoy and appreciate his creations. 

(Great applause.) 

Mr. Sturgis. I wonder if you were im¬ 
pressed as I was with one remark that Professor 
Langfeld has made, and that is the need of the 
ability to concentrate in order to understand. He 
has spoken of the great store of experience which 
we gradually get as we go forward in life and 
how it is on that store of experience that we 
draw, but in order to draw on that store of ex¬ 
perience we need the time that is necessary to 


learn concentration, and time is one of the things 
that most of us are very short on. As a result we 
have no time for that very necessary act of con¬ 
templation. That is the thing that we need al¬ 
most more than anything else, time for contem¬ 
plation; and he has also touched, and touched 
strongly, on the unity of the arts. He has il¬ 
lustrated it by the fact that he comes into our 
conference and goes into literature just as Pro¬ 
fessor Baldwin goes into psychology. You can¬ 
not keep them out. You have got to know them 
if you are going to practice even one of them 
well. 

It is perhaps a coincidence that everyone of 
the speakers has used St. Paul as an example, be¬ 
cause even in quoting from Emerson, Emerson 
was quoting from St. Paul, so that perhaps un¬ 
wittingly Professor Langfeld too quoted from St. 
Paul. There must be some continuity of thought 
there. 

Now, I come on to the last speaker of the 
afternoon and I suppose that he will not refer to 
St. Paul. It gives me great pleasure to intro¬ 
duce to you Mr. MacGregor Jenkins of the At¬ 
lantic Monthly. {Applause.) 


Address of MacGregor Jenkins 

of the Atlantic Monthly 


I am not going to waste any of the few precious 
moments that have been allotted to me by an expo¬ 
sition of my inadequacy for such an occasion as this. 
That will be entirely clear to you all at the completion 
of my remarks. 

I have never, I believe, felt so entirely out of my 
class as I do at this particular moment. I think I 
have never sat on a platform with such an iridescent 
galaxy of intellectual attainment before in my life and 
I assure you it is an inspiring and delightful expe¬ 
rience. 

As I contemplated my appearance here this after¬ 
noon I tried, as I frequently do, to visualize in some 
sort of way the kindly audience which was to be be¬ 
fore me and it kept recurring to me with a horrid in¬ 
sistence that this audience was to be made up of 
highly intellectual gentlemen, practicing one of the 
finest of the fine arts, and I felt a growing reluctance 
to say anything on such an occasion, and then, you 
know, I began to reflect on what you really are. 
(Laughter.) 

You know you are really not strikingly different 
from any other group of good fellows. You have 
certain intellectual pretensions that others have not, 
but on the whole, you are precisely like the rest of 
the world. I have no doubt that there are gentle¬ 
men here who share with me many of the common¬ 
place experiences of human existence. I have no 
doubt some of you suffer from rheumatism, just like 
ordinary mortals, and I know you have the carbon 
taken out of your cylinders just as I do. 

I feel a peculiar tenderness toward the architec¬ 
tural profession, because some of my very best and 


dearest friends are ornaments of this profession and 
some of them are here this afternoon, and I pro¬ 
foundly trust nothing will occur here this afternoon 
to impair our relations. 

Professionally, my experience with you has been 
extremely limited. I have, however, discovered cer¬ 
tain intellectual characteristics which I think you all 
have in common. An architect is a gentlemen, and as 
a general thing is the most perfect explainer there is 
in the civilized world. (Laughter.) A man who can 
explain, as an average architect can, why a building 
operation should take three times as long and cost 
four times as much as he said it would, is an intel¬ 
lectual marvel. 

However, with this super-intellectual attainment, 
you have your defects and I have discovered them. 
You are defective in some of the most elementary 
subjects. I admit, in multiplication and addition you 
the without peers, but, gentlemen, the art of subtrac¬ 
tion is unknown to you. You will put an addition on 
a house which will cost $3,500, and when the owner 
takes it out of the plans he saves $119.52. I have seen 
that happen time and again, and so, cheered by these 
reflections that we have common traits of humanity 
between us, I have come here this afternoon, trailing 
along in the wake of these learned gentlemen to do 
two things. The first is to make a confession and 
the second is to make an inquiry. 

If I were perfectly sure that St. Paul said that con¬ 
fession is good for the soul, I would attribute it to 
him, but if he did not our chairman would know, so 
we will not fix the responsibility on St. Paul. I want 
to make this confession. In the first place it is a con- 
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fession about literary people. I am not a literary per¬ 
son. I am not even a man of letters. I never yet have 
discovered just what my connection is with the eru¬ 
dite gentlemen in Boston with whom I am associated, 
but I have come to the conclusion that in their minds 
I seem to occupy the position of the boy in the zoo. 
You know, the peacock cage is a wonderful cage and 
the peacock struts about in all his beauty, admired 
by throngs of people, and in the background there is 
a lanky, languid boy with a broom and his function is 
to keep the peacock cage clean. That is my function. 
(Laughter.) I am not a peacock. I am a boy with 
a broom, and the boy with the broom, I assure you, 
has a most extraordinary opportunity to study the 
habits and customs of a peacock and through these 
long and silent and repressed years of mine I have 
studied the peacock and I have come, I think, to have 
a pretty fairly accurate estimate of him. 

Now, the confession is about these peacocks. These 
people in the literary world—I am not talking of the 
academic literary world so much as the professional 
literary world—these people have done an extraor¬ 
dinary thing. They have done several extraordinary 
things. They have created in the first place a vo¬ 
cabulary, a most stupendous vocabulary, which they 
use on all possible occasions. They have placed liter¬ 
ature at a point so remote and so detached from the 
homely, sincere, and instinctive cravings of the aver¬ 
age mind, that the average man has reached the point 
where he does not want to have much to do with it. 

I see it every day. There are all kinds of absurd 
literary affectations. I do not believe, and I say it 
with regret, that there is one of the allied fine arts in 
which there is, professionally speaking, more affecta¬ 
tion, we are all touched by it. Somehow or other 
these people have instilled into our hearts a fearful 
dread that we may appear uninformed on literary 
subjects. Ask a man any question on any other art 
and he will probably say he does not know anything 
about it. Ask him a question in regard to something 
literary, something related to the literary arts, and he 
will almost always lie, almost invariably so. 

There is not a single person here today, not exclud¬ 
ing the distinguished gentlemen on the platform, I 
say, there is not one person in this room at this 
moment who at some time or other in his life 
has not deliberately professed to have read a book 
that he has never read in his life just to keep the 
conversation going, just to sustain that literary pose. 
If it has this effect on people in general, what an 
awful effect it must have had on the young writers? 
It has spoiled more young writers than all the other 
forces of evil combined. 

One man, I remember, came into my office and 
brought with him the manuscript of a story. It is 
not an unusual thing for me to read manuscripts. 
I almost never see a man who has not a manuscript, 
because nobody ever takes the trouble to see me who 
has not one. The young man had a manuscript, and 
I naturally inferred he was looking forward to its 
publication. I asked him what it was. Of course 
that was a very ignorant question, but I wanted to 
know whether it was a play, or a humorous mono¬ 
logue, or a sonnet, or what it was. He looked at 
me and said, “Mr. Jenkins, this manuscript is the 
artistic articulation of the post war generation.” Some 
contract. 

I said, “I am afraid you are very much mistaken.” 
We looked at it. It was not only not literary, it 
was not articulate, and it bore no relation to the post 
war generation, but it was an illustration of that 


curious spirit, of that literary affectation, which writer 
and reader alike seem to have. 

Now the inquiry which I had in mind is, is not there 
a good deal of this same sort of thing in the other 
fine arts? 

Personally, it seems to me that there is, but of course 
I am not a good judge. I never understood a psychol¬ 
ogist before until this afternoon, and I have met a 
great many of them. I have talked with a great many 
of them. There is a great deal said and written that 
I cannot understand, but I regard myself more or less 
typical of the man in the street, and I share his 
troubles. 

Now, it seems to me that there is a great deal of af¬ 
fectation, not so much in the practicing and in the 
teaching of the fine arts, but in the personal attitude 
of the men who are engaged in them. 

I went to a picture exhibition in Boston not long 
ago and I was fortunate enough to find before a 
canvas two artists, and I said to myself, “Here is my 
chance.” I went up to them, and pretended to be ex¬ 
amining the picture. I listened to their conversation 
for at least fifteen minutes. 

I brought away not one intelligible idea, not one 
glimmering idea had penetrated my brain, because the 
thing was expressed in such a way that it was abso¬ 
lutely beyond the man in the street. 

Now, we find that, I think, in almost every one of 
the fine arts, and what is the result? The result is 
this. I believe both in matters of literary interest 
and in other artistic interests, that an enormous num¬ 
ber of people who would be interested in literature, 
music, sculpture, in architecture, or in any one of the 
fine arts, are repressing that interest because of a cer¬ 
tain attitude of aloofness on the part of those who 
practice these special arts. 

I feel it everywhere. I notice it everywhere I go, 
and the greatest pity of it is because the entire world 
is athirst today as never before for just these things 
which these people in the arts can give them. If the 
people of the arts will translate them into terms which 
they can understand and into formulae which they can 
grasp, the people of the street will accept them. I 
came down from Boston here in a sleeping car and, as 
usual, I spent the greater portion of the night in the 
smoking compartment. The smoking compartment of 
a Pullman car is to me, both from an intellectual and 
an olfactory viewpoint, the most satisfactory part of 
a Pullman car that I can find. I get closer in touch 
with my fellow men and see more people of my own 
kind. 

In this particular compartment there were two gen¬ 
tlemen who, I gathered from their conversation, were 
engaged in the shoe business; quite unmistakably they 
were in the shoe business. I think one of these gentle¬ 
men was the most self-satisfied, obnoxious person I 
have ever seen. He seemed to be in a high state of 
nervous irritability the entire time and quarreled with 
the friend whom he had with him, a little fellow whom 
he browbeat all the way from Boston to New York, 
and I felt a sensation that I never experienced before. 

I looked at the man, he was the most absolute Philis¬ 
tine I ever saw, and I thought, can it be possible that 
back in the interstices of the picayune little brain full 
of second mortgages, assessments and shoes, and all 
kinds of things, is there a little spark of something, 
and so I listened—it was an awful price to pay. 
{Laughter.) I was determined to find out, but as the 
hours dragged on I became less and less hopeful that 
there was anything there. Suddenly along about mid¬ 
night the conversation turned to his farm. Of course 
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he discussed his farm in precisely the same economic 
terms that he had discussed his business, but finally he 
turned to his subdued and very much browbeaten little 
friend and said, “Abie, you ought to come up there 
next Sunday. The apple blossoms are swell.” There 
it was. It came sooner or later, and I was very glad 
to go to bed. 

Now it is there. It is way back in the people. We 
have heard of all that is being done in the universi¬ 
ties. All right, well and good, but the great mass 
of people who have this craving, and who are longing 
for something, they do not quite know what, never, I 
imagine, have been within a thousand miles of a 
university. They are the great mass of average folk 
and they have a great desire in them for the things 
which you can give them. 

I remember once getting a letter from a man who 
was a commercial traveler. He spent his entire life 
eating, sleeping, and living on railway trains. He 
had reached the age of fifty-four years, and he had 
never in his life read a book. He read his house organ 
with the greatest fidelity, and he read the multi-col¬ 
ored magazines which a boy on the train brought to 
him, but he had never read a book. Out in the middle 
west the train was late and growing later every hour. 
Suddenly he put his hand down on the seat and he 
felt an unfamiliar object. He picked it up, and it was 
a book. Out of sheer boredom he began to read. The 
book had no illustrations, it did not look attractive, 
and as Alice said in “Alice in Wonderland,” “It did 
not even have enough conversation in to make it 
look interesting.” But he went on, and when the train 
pulled out on to a siding, he was unconscious that his 
trip was interrupted. He read on and on, and in the 
morning he looked out of the window on a new world, 
because during these long hours he had discovered 
Stevenson. When he reached his home he wrote a 
letter which by some curious circumstance fell into my 
hands, and for over a year and a half I corresponded 
with this man. I never had such a wonderful ex¬ 
perience in my life, for I shared with that man the 
marvelous pleasure that a fresh mind can find from 
the reading of good books. There are millions of 
others who have cravings for this sort of thing, which 
are absolutely unsatisfied. 

Now, suppose we say as all orthodox speakers do, 
what connection has all this with current affairs? 
What relation has all this to present conditions in 
this country and in the world? In my humble way of 
thinking it has a most profound relationship and a 
most important connection. Never in the history of 
our race has there ever been a time when there has 
been more blind, uncertain, timid, half-conscious, 
reaching out after the good, the fine, and the beauti¬ 
ful. Every single creature that walks this earth 
somewhere has buried in his mind a tremendous long¬ 
ing. I speak somewhat with authority in respect to 
my own neck in the woods, but I speak in a more or 
less speculative manner of the other parts. I beljeve 
that one reason why these people are feeling out 
blindly and uncertainly is because there has grown 
up around every one of the fine arts, as practiced in 
the world, a sort of ritual, a vague and extraordinary 
kind of cult, a feeling that it is not for the average 
person, that it is something above and beyond them. 
Now, it may be so in its technical aspects, it prob¬ 
ably is, but it certainly should be given to them as 
they want it. 

I spent part of this morning looking over the printed 
proceedings of your convention of last year, and what 
a stupendous thing, what a marvel of ingenuity and 
intelligence and grasp the thing is. But, may I make 


a humble suggestion, as the man in the street? I do 
not play as a rule on the links of life with club mem¬ 
bers; I very often sit in the caddy house. I like it 
down there. I like the point of view, and I can speak 
with authority for that submerged part of the world. 
They long for the fine and beautiful thing as they 
long for nothing else. If a tremendous institution 
of this kind can do something more than what is being 
done, if there can be awakened a feeling of personal 
responsibility on the part of everyone of you gentle¬ 
men as you go back to your daily task to bring these 
beautiful things down to the reach of the less fortunate 
people, the renaissance of taste, the renaissance of en¬ 
lightenment, the renaissance of civic virtue, and the 
renaissance of civic contentment in this country will 
come with the dawning of an early sun. 

Why should you not? Every one of the things we 
know has sprung from the life of the common people. 
Everything I know about printing, about paper, about 
writing, everything I know has been handed down to 
me from the painful experience of simple folk who 
tried experiments and failed years and years ago. 
Think of the man who first discovered that he could 
build an arch with a keystone. Think of what was 
back of that. Great problems, thousands of bruised 
fingers and failures and tragedies. Every one of the 
things that you know have come from the striving of 
those people of old. Now then, it came from them. 
Do not let us 'foreclose the mortgage. Do not let us 
keep it all to ourselves. Let us return it to them with 
interest. We have taken this beautiful thing. Give 
it back to them. Once in a while in my wanderings 
about the earth I meet men who are doing that and I 
tell you it is a wonderful experience. I have had the 
good fortune to join in a humble capacity in some of 
the work your chairman is doing in my own city and 
once in a while a figure like Walter H. Page with his 
letters will flash across the literary horizon and people 
realize that here is where literature becomes human. 
If I had a suggestion to make to anybody connected 
with the academic classes so far as inspiration in the 
fine arts is concerned, I should suggest that every pro¬ 
fessor of the fine arts be condemned every morning, 
before breakfast, to read the Lord’s prayer, the twen¬ 
ty-third psalm, and Page’s letter to his son on “Good 
Taste in Literature.” 

Now, gentlemen, that is my simple contribution to 
this assembly this afternoon. But it goes straight from 
the heart of a man who knows, I think, and who cer¬ 
tainly loves the man in the street. I know that you 
are stewards of a marvelous inheritance and every 
single one of you should go away from this conven¬ 
tion with no other motive except to give back some¬ 
thing that generations of your ancestors have given 
to you. Then this and every convention will be in¬ 
deed -an epoch making event. 

(L^ -eat applause.) 

Mr. Sturgis. I think I express the opinion 
of all of you when I say we are deeply indebted 
to these gentlemen who have talked to us today, 
and I do hope Mr. Jenkins will not put us in a 
class with the peacocks, and that we will shed 
those affectations which hurt us and keep us 
from getting across our work. 

I would like to thank you gentlemen on behalf 
of the American Institute of Architects for what 
you have given us today. (Applause.) 

The Convention thereupon adjourned until 
8:3Q p. m. 
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The Convention reassembled at 8130 p. m., 
President Faville presiding. 

The President. It seems rather strange to 
introduce to you or that it should be necessary 
to introduce Dr. C. Howard Walker, for many 
of you have been his pupils and have listened to 
his lectures at Harvard or at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, or possibly in his own 
school. Though I do not know the subject that 
Dr. Walker has chosen for tonight, I do know 
that he could talk to you on the subject, “The 
Humanism of Architecture,” for I well remem- 

Address of Dr. C. 

In the fabric which we call architecture whether 
it be the rich brocade of Venetian Orientalism, the 
tapestry of Medievalism or the damask of the Renais¬ 
sance, there is a warp and a weft, interwoven to form 
the web. The warp is of the upright threads of pur¬ 
pose and structure through which are shot the weft 
threads of tradition and of beauty. If the threads are 
in just proportion to each other, the fabric is firm, 
secure in its unity and expression, and wears well 
through the years, but excess of any one factor weak¬ 
ens its tissue. 

I am to speak on the subject of “Tendencies of 
American Architecture.” 

In that wonderful Hemicycle by Delaroche which 
has a background very similar to the hemicycle that 
I see before me, although it is peopled by famous 
artists in many varying costumes, there is in the 
center a figure of victory throwing wreaths to the 
public, but not to the people in the hemicycle. On 
the contrary, tonight, I think I shall throw certain 
wreaths to the architects of America because none 
have deserved them more. 

Mr. Cret in his article in the Significance of the 
Fine Arts (you know it is part of our propaganda to 
mention that book), in considering modern architec¬ 
ture says it is like the old lady who saw the giraffe 
and said, “There ain’t no such animal.” 

In that I disagree with him decidedly. I think that 
if there ever was an architecture that is absolutely 
characteristic of the people of America and charac¬ 
teristic of the times in which they have worked, it 
is that which this nation has produced, and that its 
entire sequence, its entire consecutive growth has been 
consistent with the education of the people and has 
shown such an amazing quality that every good prom¬ 
ise can be presaged of it. 

Heterogeneous is the architecture of America. Why 
should it not be? That is what it is and out of con¬ 
fusion it is becoming a very wonderful thing. 

You perhaps have read Poe’s “Maelstrom” and 
you remember how his little boat was gathered into 
it and whirled about until finally he found that the 
lightest thing stayed up the longest and was the last 
to be sucked into the vortex, and he found that if he 
could only keep afloat the vortex finally would fill to a 
serene placidity. 

We have been in a vortex and we have been 
whirling in it and we have, quite a number of us, 


ber the first lecture I heard him deliver on the 
theory of ornament. He so well expounded this 
theory that I said to myself that at last I have 
found the seat of wisdom. A group of us who 
had listened to Dr. Walker deliver that lecture 
immediately went down to see some of Dr. 
Walker’s buildings, and we found that some of 
this wisdom was used without any reference 
whatever to his lecture. I really hope he will 
address you on that subject tonight, that his topic 
may be “The Humanism of Architecture.” I 
have great pleasure in presenting to you Dr. C. 
Howard Walker. (Applause.) 

Howard Walker 

tried to make things as light as possible so we could 
maintain ourselves until placidity and serenity re¬ 
turned, something upon which we could depend to 
sustain us. We have achieved much. Every indica¬ 
tion points towards that. In many cases already the 
vortex is filled and when we consider the architec¬ 
ture of America today, I am beginning to think that 
we have a right to pride. 

There are a number of elements, as you know, that 
have entered into this heterogeneous mass and these 
elements have, every one of them, with the exception 
of that of time, been somewhat of burdens which have 
taught us lessons. 

Consider the element of time. It was one thousand 
years between the period of the Pyramids and of the 
first rock cut tombs in Egypt. It was three or four 
hundred years between the beginnings of the work in 
Greece until the apogee of the architecture of the fifth 
century, yet we have only 150 years behind us. We 
are in callow youth and we do not recognize it. What 
has been the work of different periods of the past 
which has been focussed by conditions, by material, 
by every kind of condition, and by patronage into 
one coherent thing? What caused the cathedrals? 
Unity of religion, the patronage of the church and 
of the kings, and one system of structure, and of con¬ 
struction. What had Greece or Rome back of them 
to create their individual architecture? One religion, 
one set of ethics and the patronage of one power. 
Even in Greece with its democracy it was the same— 
for never was the Art of the democracy of Greece 
in any but the hands of artists. 

What have we? Legislatures and untrained clients. 

You know how the buyers of department stores, 
those who buy furniture and clothing, etc., are selected. 
They are chosen from the men who make the greatest 
turn-overs. That is the credential by which they are 
selected. And in small communities, in small towns, 
are men whose minds are irritated by the fact that 
they think they know as much as anyone else and 
are content in devoting their time to impressing that 
fact on others. That is typical of the patronage of 
our democracy. 

The maelstrom is whirling and the people begin 
gradually to have faith in what is above them but 
which they have but little considered. It at times 
appears that no man in a democracy will ever recog¬ 
nize the fact that any other man knows more than he 
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does, excepting where a physician is concerned. Then 
it is a matter of life and death. It is not so in regard 
to their architects or other experts, for an architect 
has little directly to do with life or death. But in the 
time at our disposal an amazing work has been ac¬ 
complished. There are 365 days in the year, 1,000 
days in every three years, and in one hundred years, 
100,000 days. What have we done in that 100,000 
days? Built up cities all over this great domain. 
Built up cities like Vancouver which is 36 years old 
and, the other day, when I was in Vancouver, a chauf¬ 
feur asked me what I thought of it. I said I had 
nothing but praise. He said “Thank God. I have 
taken people around this town, who did nothing but 
knock the whole thing.” When did we begin to have 
architects? When did we begin to have trained men? 
Thornton was a doctor. Bulfinch was to have been 
a doctor. Claude Perrault even in 1710, when the great 
colonnade of the Louvre was erected, was a doctor, 
and his design was chosen instead of that of Bernini 
simply because in the doctor’s profession there was a 
training that recognized the necessity of a diagnosis 
to determine how one could best cure an evil and then 
to apply the cure. It is not more than a hundred 
years—it is not that—since that sort of analysis came 
into architecture. It is not a hundred years since the 
real Architecture Raisonne of the French began to be 
considered as a reasoning in architecture by us. The 
occasional results of Architecture Raisonne some¬ 
times remind one of what Garrick said of Goldsmith 
“That he wrote like an angel and talked like poor 
Poll,” but its sound logic has done much to restrain 
architectural aberrations, and supply the warm 
threads of the fabric. The weft threads are those 
of tradition and beauty. The traditions of the father- 
lands were brought here by the early settlers, and 
maintained for many years. 

Scattered on the eastern coast were the Spanish in 
Florida, and the English and the Dutch in the north. 
There was a little fringe of colonists in the eigh¬ 
teenth century along the eastern coast. The younger 
sons of the nobility settled in Virginia and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. They had money and ambitious ideas. They 
had come in contact with the architecture of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and of Gibbs, but, at the very time 
we were beginning to build we were poor and, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, England had a larger public 
debt than she had ever had in proportion to her 
population, and was poor. The economies that were 
necessary in England were reflected here, and went 
far to create a simple and dignified architecture in 
America. 

It was entirely a traditional architecture. It has 
been said of modern architecture for years that it 
lacked imagination. That reminds me'of a building, 
one of the first I ever built, and my client wanted 
me to cut every row of shingles in a different pat¬ 
tern and when I declined he said, “You lack imagina¬ 
tion.” It was that kind of imagination that was to be 
forced upon us. It is not so very long ago that a 
gentleman came to see me to ask me to foster typical 
American architecture in the different localities, and 
his plan provided that in New Orleans columns be 
built of drums made to look like cotton bales and that 
in Iowa there should be buildings with corn cob cap¬ 
itals. (Laughter.) He was perfectly sincere but was 
letting the ticket guarantee and vouch for the value 
of the object upon which it was put. It was a naive 
child-like idea, but we have been children and we 
have had the qualities of children and young men. 


It is not so long ago that the only adjective that was 
applied to our Architecture by the French or the Eng¬ 
lish coming to this country was virile. The English 
in their Histories of Architecture said nothing about 
America, but spoke of the capitol at Washington as an 
official building and as being in existence—but they 
paid no attention to our Architecture. They simply 
ignored America, and the only term applied to our 
architecture was that it had virility. That means 
that we have good warm blood, power and energy, 
and all that is needed for us is to have the delicate 
refinements. Virility is a good virtue. Let us keep it. 

There was and is an element also, often a mischiev¬ 
ous element although one can not help having great 
sympathy with it and great affection for it, the element 
of the primeval. We have been pioneers and we love 
our forests. We love the wildness of nature, and we 
like to get into the open and we like to rough it. It is 
taking us quite a long time to find that there are times 
and seasons for roughing it and that the environment 
of a house, or of a building, requires to be groomed, 
otherwise there is a lack of harmony between the 
two. We are learning that the terraces, the balus¬ 
trades, the ramps, the paths, all the things that sur¬ 
round the house have to be groomed. We applied 
our first experiments to the most important buildings, 
but even then our effort was so timid, so apologetic, 
that time and time again I have smiled and wondered 
how the house “felt.” It could not sit down on the 
raw bramble bush; and now gradually we are cutting 
the grass, cutting it away, as it were, but just a little. 
We do not quite like to get away from the beauties of 
primeval nature. 

That is only an element of time. We are only one 
hundred and fifty years away from primeval nature 
and not that—not a hundred and fifty years when you 
think of the forty-niners, when you think of Chicago, 
of the entire middle west, of the Louisiana purchase, 
of all that came in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and continued until after the Civil War. In¬ 
deed we have been raw, but there has always been 
one thing, and I do not know whether it is from the 
appreciation of nature or a heritage from England 
that we have had an affection for the picturesque 
rather than for the monumental. In the first place 
it is easier to be picturesque, very much—it is like 
writing in red ink, your penmanship does not show 
up so badly. The fascination of erecting bay win¬ 
dows and pinnacles is always present—whether they 
mean anything or not; I do not think it has been 
more than 40 years that anybody has realized that 
a pinnacle was anything but a pretty thing that was 
merely an ornament. And all these beautiful extras 
like fungi, we have liked upon our trees and our 
houses. Our young artists brought sketch books back 
full of them and on a twenty by thirty house used 
every detail of a French chateau. Of course they 
were rough, but whatever we did was picturesque. 

I have been interested in walking up and down in 
Washington. It has become a monumental city and it 
has developed into an extremely beautiful city, but it 
is apparent every house is different from every other 
house, that various traditions have caused a hetereo- 
geneous effect, which is becoming minimized by the 
uniform monumental character of the public buildings. 

Tradition is spoken of in history as something that 
happened that has merely descended to us. Do not 
believe that that is all. Tradition is the effect of 
what one has learned to love. It takes a very long 
time to overcome that. The fact that we have English 
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ancestors I do not think would count with us very 
much if we found that the work that the English an¬ 
cestors had dope was ill fitted for what we are doing. 
But the man who came from England loved the things 
that were there. And when he came here that af¬ 
fection and love, tradition in that regard, became only 
a memory which went on for generation after genera¬ 
tion, until it was crossed with other types and became 
mongrel. What traditions have we? The traditions 
of England, which it seems to me are not thoroughly 
understood. In England Gothic came late and was 
never understood as it was in France and the Ren¬ 
aissance came at about the time when the Schools of 
Art were beginning, and when Gloriana, Good Queen 
Bess, was born in 1558. She died in 1603, and in the 
fifty years of her reign was the beginning of the Ren¬ 
aissance in England, and it was the time of the begin¬ 
ning of the riotous admiration for the license of Bar¬ 
oque Architecture and its violence of expression. The 
period was when the Renaissance was glorified and 
grafted upon England at a time of intense pictures¬ 
queness. She has never recovered but insists on mak¬ 
ing classicism picturesque whenever she has an op¬ 
portunity. The Englishman has done some delight¬ 
fully picturesque work which must be thoroughly un¬ 
derstood. 

We were unfortunate in having our traditions date 
from the time of the poverty of Queen Anne’s reign. 
We were fortunate in the first of the Georges and 
we were most fortunate in the fact that the men who 
did the carpentry work in our early days were ship 
carpenters of New England. If there is anything that 
tests the lines of the frame, it is the sea. A sailing 
boat to be swift, to be seaworthy, to resist the pound¬ 
ing of waves must have the most beautiful and subtle 
stream lines that has ever gone into any structure, 
and these old ship carpenters were the ones who built 
in Salem and Newburyport and it was these carpenters 
who had to exercise restraint in their work on the 
figureheads, otherwise the first wave would knock off 
ear rings and ornaments. The result was that they 
produced the most beautiful carving that had been 
done at the time excepting that by Gibbons. The 
tradition of George III with his pomposity did not 
affect us very much, but was at times apparent, and 
then there came that most unfortunate epoch of the 
early Victorians, when the Englishmen began to 
theorize. I love the English. I am inclined to think 
they have a better government than we have. I know 
it is heresy to say that here in Washington, but I 
would like to have it broadcasted. But if you have 
ever heard an Englishman argue or discuss at a meet¬ 
ing, and theorize, you will appreciate the word ter¬ 
giversation. 

About 1830 they began to theorize about architec¬ 
ture. They had a Gothic revival and we followed 
the lead just as we had always followed the lead. 

We were hungry, we were starving for beauty and 
we are starving now. But now we begin to know what 
is food for us. We begin to know and to choose be¬ 
tween good cooking and bad and we are having some 
very good cooking at the present time. 

The time went on until after the Civil War and 
our men began to come back from the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. 

There has been no training—I am not a graduate 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts—there has been no train¬ 
ing of which I know which has such a fine tradition 
of plan, of creating with great conceptions as has the 
Bcole des Beaux Arts. The Ecole has stood for the 


importance of both again and again and again for 
210 years. It is unsurpassed and it has done our men 
a vast amount of good. But whenever the stage is set 
somebody asks for a cartouche or an urn or this or 
that—they are there in the flies, we are setting the 
stage, we have a tragedy or a drama—the whole con¬ 
ception of which is wonderful, but which apparently 
necessitates these mere properties, which are old and 
shop wox-n. 

But the sanity of the men that have come back from 
the Ecole has cured them very largely of the use of 
these properties. They are doing clean cut, distin¬ 
guished work and the properties are not appearing, or 
if they are appearing they are camouflaged like the 
work of Mr. Herter years ago. When I was working 
for him I made a sketch for Mr. Vanderbilt of a 
gallery for aquarolles with panelled ebony walls. I 
had come from New England and perhaps the pro¬ 
duct of my hand was somewhat austere. Mr. Herter 
saw it and said, “Vanderbilt won’t stand for that, 
not for a minute.” He said “I will make a sketch.” 
And he brought in a design in which the ebony wall 
was made the background for a menagerie and an 
aviary and most of the trees in the forest. Every¬ 
thing that could seem to scramble in got in and it all 
cavorted up towards the ceiling. I said, “Mr. Herter, 
you are going to do that?” And he responded, “Oh, 
yes, he will like that.” I said, “Really you are not 
going to do that?” And he said, “Oh, yes. Wait.” 
Well, Vanderbilt came in and accepted it immediately. 
It was done and the instructions to the carver were 
to make the carving flat with a projection of one- 
thirty-second of an inch. When you went into that 
room you were not immediately aware of the fact that 
the fauna and flora were all there and Mr. Herter 
showed them to Mr. Vanderbilt. 

The camel and the monkey and the elephant, the 
birds, they were all there. I have seen in the work 
of the Beaux Arts men just that thing. It is a wonder¬ 
ful commentary on the sanity of the American archi¬ 
tect, the fact that he brings skill, simplicity, quiet re¬ 
straint to imaginative conception and that he is doing 
it again and again. 

Mr. Cret in his paper goes on to speak about func¬ 
tionalism. It is a great thing for reporters^ to have 
a name to apply to an architectural conception to be 
able to say that this is Romanesque and if they become 
a bit more erudite and say this is Post Renaissance, 
wisdom is implied. It reminds me of what Mr. Tar- 
bell said once about some pictures. People criticized 
them for this and for that—they criticized them be¬ 
cause they were impressionistic and some criticized 
them because they were not impressionistic and did 
not have the lost line. I really never discovered why 
any line should be lost and I am waiting for en¬ 
lightenment. These remarks were flying about and 
he turned to me and said, “What is the matter with 
their being handsome?” That is just it. What are 
our architects doing? They are doing things that are 
very, very admirable and fine. That is not coming 
from tradition. That is not coming from the love and 
the memory of tradition. A great deal of the plan 
and large conception is the result of study in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. 

There is a distinction between styles and style. It 
is superfluous to speak of the carrying out of pur¬ 
pose, the plan and the elevation, all such things are 
elemental, but there are one or two things which I 
am noticing, with great pleasure. Mr. Jenkins was 
speaking today about unity or was it Dr. Edgell? 
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Unity means harmony. I find in talking to the In¬ 
stitute boys I have to divide unity in three parts, the 
unit, unanimity and unity. 

The public at large always appreciate the unit, 
whether it be a pyramid, an obelisk or a dome, it is 
complete in itself and comprehensible, and they like 
unanimity, i. e., the repeat in an orderly manner of 
identical units, such as colonnades and arcades, but 
the architect must deal with the unity of diverse mo¬ 
tives, in masses, proportions, details in tone and in 
color, which requires consummate skill and endless 
study. 

In the last years of Darwin’s life he said, “I am 
sorry I devoted nearly all my later years to science. 
It has distinctly depreciated my enjoyment of a sun¬ 
set.” 

That expression of emotions is therefore the su¬ 
preme act of the Architect who must realize that he 
is creating one of the most permanent, one of the 
finest things in the world, which deserves all the at¬ 
tention, care and devotion he can give. 

I believe that we have done and are doing in this 
country today works that are more important and 
better done than any except the very finest monuments 
that the world has seen. 

Mr. Walcott came here a little while ago, the 
Englishman, trained as an architect and now produc¬ 
ing very fine architectural etchings, and he remarked, 
“The thing that impresses me in America is the at¬ 
tention to the beauty of detail,” and said that he had 
found it nowhere else in the world. But he did not 
see that if he searched he would find it is not merely 
in attention to the detail that we are doing well, but 
it is in taking very difficult problems and making silk 
purses out of sows ears. We are doing it again and 
again. Think of how steel and the elevator would 
have daunted Brunelleschi. Think of what the Greek 


would have done with them. I do not think he would 
have known what to do. Of course steel has come 
to us gradually, and we have amongst us a class of 
people who are dealing with steel who have learned 
steel, but who have not yet learned its full possibili¬ 
ties. Whether they would ever learn has been a 
question but I think they are learning. I think the 
fact that the engineer and the architect are coming 
together is significant. 

In these slides I am showing I have merely chosen 
a series from different parts of the country. Some of 
them are traditional, a great many of them have got 
a suggestion from things in the past, but there is one 
thing that I noticed in the West last summer and 
through California, Oregon and Washington, and 
during the winter in the Northwest and that is our 
work in achieving distinction. There is no compli¬ 
ment that can be paid to a work of art that is so 
great apart from its subject, or whether it be devoted 
to man’s higher ideals of religion or ethics, as that 
it has distinction, and again and again all over the 
country we are producing a quality of art that is to 
be found nowhere else in the world. We still have 
a lot of rubbish which must be eliminated in time, 
but the attitude of mind, the quality of work, the dis¬ 
tinguished quality of work that is appearing in this 
country as the work of young men and old is the most 
remarkable development of the solution of the mael¬ 
strom possible, and I think it is time we have pride 
in our work. 

(Great applause.) 

(Dr. Walker then proceeded to exhibit his lan¬ 
tern slides.) 

The Convention adjourned to meet on May 
17th. 


May Seventeenth- 

The Convention was called to order by Presi¬ 
dent Faville, at 10.30 a. m. 

The President. We have with us this 
morning a venerable member of the Institute, 
Mr. A. C. Bruce, who was admitted in 1873 
and became a Fellow in 1889. I will ask Mr. 
Bruce to stand, so that you may welcome him 
with applause. 

{Mr. Bruce then stood and was received with 
applause, the delegates standing.) 

Mr. Bruce. I am glad to be permitted to at¬ 
tend once more a Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects. In my young days I took 
great pleasure in conventions, along in the time 
of A. G. Blair, and the other men of his day. I 
am here still, 88 years young, and I am looking 
around to see if there are any members of my 
class present. However, I find none. 

The Treasurer. Mr. President, I am au¬ 
thorized on the part of the Officers of the Insti¬ 
tute to extend an invitation to Mr. Bruce to at¬ 
tend the dinner as an honored guest. 


-Morning Session 

At the same time we are honored in having 
with us Mr. Glenn Brown, who for many years 
(applause )—you see it is not necessary to say a 
word to this gathering as to the distinguished 
services Mr. Brown has rendered to the profes¬ 
sion and to the American Institute of Architects. 
The Officers of the Institute consider themselves 
honored in extending an invitation to Mr. Brown 
to be their guest at the dinner tomorrow night. 
Permit me to hand the tickets to you, Mr. 
Brown, and to you, Mr. Bruce. 

Mr. Brown. Gentlemen, you take me en¬ 
tirely by surprise. I expected to come and meet 
a great many of my old friends, and I really do 
not know what to say except to thank you all. 
With reference to the Octagon I think that I 
might tell you of a thing done by Mr. McKim 
when he was first elected President of the Insti¬ 
tute. At the first meeting with his new Secre¬ 
tary he said, “We ought to have a home in Wash¬ 
ington.” I said, “I agree with you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent,” and he said, “Don’t you think the Octagon 
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is a pretty good place for a permanent home?” 
and I replied, “That has been my ambition for 
years.” 

Mr. McKim then said to me, “You go down 
and offer them $30,000 for the Octagon House, 
and offer the owners $10,000 in cash.” I said, 
“Mr. President, I only have $500 in the treas¬ 
ury.” 

He said, “You go and make the offer. I will 
see that you get the $10,000 in cash and if I don’t 
get it in any other way, I will give you my per¬ 
sonal check for it.” So, I went down and made 
the offer. It was accepted. The Octagon was 
purchased and Mr. McKim got the $10,000 cash 
before the search was made on the title. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

Nominations of Officers 

The President. The Secretary will now re¬ 
port the nominations of Officers and Directors re¬ 
ceived by petition: 

The Secretary read as follows: 

For President and Director, William B. 
Faville; for First Vice-President and Director, 
N. Max Dunning, Robert D. Kohn, and Ernest 
J. Russell; for Second Vice-President and Direc¬ 
tor, Abram Garfield and William Stanley 
Parker; for Secretary and Director, Edwin H. 
Brown. 

For Regional Directors: For the Third Dis¬ 
trict, C. C. Zantzinger; for the Fifth District, 
C. Herrick Hammond; for the Eighth District, 
William E. Fisher. 

The Secretary continuing. The only posi¬ 
tion not covered by nomination by petition was 
that of Treasurer and the Board has unanimously 
nominated the present treasurer, Mr. D. Everett 
Waid, of New York. (Applause.) 

In connection with these nominations, I have 
the following letter to read from Mr. Robert 
Kohn, addressed to the Annual Meeting and 
Convention of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, Washington, D. C., May 16, 1923. 

Gentlemen: I have been informed that I am one of 
those who have been nominated to this Convention for 
election to the office of Director and First Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

While I appreciate the honor that some of my fel¬ 
low members wish to bestow upon me I find that others 
have been nominated for the same office who are ex¬ 
cellently qualified to fill it. For this and other valid 
reasons I have decided to stick to my original resolu¬ 
tion, which was to decline the nomination. 

This letter is a formal notification to that effect. At 
the same time I wish to express my apologies to those 
who endorsed my nomination, for what I hope will not 
seem to them to be indifference to their desires. My 
efforts to help towards the progress of the Institute 
will not be lessened by my absence from the Board. 

Very truly yours, 

Robert D. Kohn. 


At this point Mr. Abram Garfield stated that 
he must withdraw his name from nomination as 
First Vice-President. 

The President asked if there were nominations 
from the floor for any office. None were made. 
The nominations were closed by resolution. 

Nominations of Fellows 

The President. I will ask Mr. John Law¬ 
rence Mauran, Chairman of the Jury of Fellows, 
to present the nominations of the Jury. 

Mr. Mauran. In nominating for advance¬ 
ment to Fellowship the members of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects selected by your Jury 
of Fellows, it seems fitting to record certain facts 
which should be borne in mind by the Conven¬ 
tion. 

Dissatisfaction with the old method of en¬ 
forced lack of deliberation on candidates’ quali¬ 
fications, led to the setting up of the machinery 
of a continuing jury. During the past four years 
no names have been presented for election to Fel¬ 
lowship, and therefore in this—the Jury’s first 
endeavor—a comparatively large list of names is 
presented in an attempt to do belated justice to 
many who were long ago entitled to the honor. 

As covering so long a period the number, by 
average, fully maintains that integrity of the 
honor conferred which the Jury in future years 
will recognize and safeguard. 

The cooperation of the entire Institute mem¬ 
bership has been surprising, as well as gratifying, 
for the privileged communications have shown as 
keen a desire to endorse a suggested name, as 
they have in maintaining the high standards set 
as a prerequisite for the honor of Fellowship. 

The Jury has had a full year in which to in¬ 
vestigate the qualifications of the men suggested, 
to formulate a method of procedure, and to look 
up all records which were open to question. 

Through the frank endorsements and criti¬ 
cisms of two separate requests for confidential 
advice, these names came finally to your Jury for 
its fearless consideration of the merits, alike of the 
praise bestowed and the validity of objections 
raised. The evidence has been fairly weighed. 
The verdict we offer, in the confidence inspired 
by our knowledge that objections—no matter 
how conscientiously conceived—have been swept 
away by the flood of counter testimony, with the 
assurance that your support of these candidates 
will rest on the fairness of the method. 

This report is made on behalf of the Jury of 
Fellows, as follows: R. Clipston Sturgis, Thomas 
R. Kimball, Henry H. Kendall, Ellis F. Law¬ 
rence, Irving K. Pond, and John Lawrence Mau¬ 
ran, Chairman. 


* 
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Those nominated by the Jury were: Edwin 
Bergstrom, Peter Brust, Chas. Collens, Harvey 
W. Corbett, Ernest Coxhead, John W. Cross, 
Kirtland Cutter, Chas. A. Favrot, Ernest Flagg, 
J. H. Freed'lander, Edwin S. Gordon, Alfred 
Hoyt Granger, Herbert M. Greene, Albert L. 
Harris, Wallis E. Howe, Louis La Beaume, 
Alex. Mackintosh, Wm. C. Noland, Josias Pen¬ 
nington, Hugh Roberts, Jos. E. Sperry, Edward 
F. Stevens, T. E. Tallmadge, J. V. Van Pelt, F. 
R. Walker, John T. Windrim. For posthumous 
advancement, John T. Comes. 

Nomination of Honorary Corresponding Member 

The President. There is a nomination for 
Honorary Corresponding Membership. I will 
ask Mr. Boring to present it. 

Mr. Boring. I think it is an honor for me to 
say a few words about Mr. Gorham Phillips 
Stevens, whom the Board of Directors have 
nominated for Honorary Corresponding Mem¬ 
bership in the Institute. He is the director of 
the American Academy in Rome, and I have no 
doubt that there are in the audience men who 
have come under his direct influence. 

Mr. Stevens is a distinguished archaeologist, 
he is an architect of the most severe and critical 
training; he was McKim’s trusted assistant for 


some years. He then went to the American 
School of Classic Studies in Athens, on a Fellow¬ 
ship. Afterwards he was called to the American 
Academy in Rome, where he became director. 

To show the appreciation which is given him 
in Europe through his writings and his speeches, 
I would like to say that he is an Honorary Mem¬ 
ber of the British and American Archaeological 
Association in Rome; he is an Honorary Mem¬ 
ber of the Associazione Artistica Internazionale 
in Rome; Honorary Member of the Societa degli 
Amatorie Cultori di Belle Arti in Rome; Honor¬ 
ary Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
Madrid; Honorary Member of the Royal Society 
of British Architects; member of the Executive 
Committee of Keats-Shelley Literary Associa¬ 
tion, Rome; director of the American Academy in 
Rome. And he has a list of a dozen or more 
distinctions of minor importance. 

I think while we are paying honor to Mr. 
Stevens, if he is elected, we will also place our 
names on an honor roll. 

The President. We will now hear the re¬ 
port of the Building Committee, from its Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Waid. 

Mr. Waid then presented the report of the 
Building Committee as follows: 


Report of the Octagon House Building Committee 


The Octagon House Building Committee submits for 
the consideration of the Convention, a design for the 
building which it is proposed to locate on the lots on 
18 th Street adjoining the Octagon House property. 
This is a scheme worked out after further study of the 
problem by the Committee with due respect to the sug¬ 
gestions brought out at previous conventions. 

The design contemplates the erection of a building 
which shall cover substantially the two lots, now the 
site of two old houses next north from the Octagon 
House, and that portion of the Octagon property now 
occupied by the old stable with a wing extending out 
to New York Avenue on the East side of the property 
parallel with the Lemon Building. 

The Auditorium or Convention Hall shown is a re¬ 
plica, identical in dimensions, of the Pump Room in 
the old city of Bath, England. This famous old as¬ 
sembly room is so much admired by Mr. Charles 
Platt that he suggested its reproduction. It is quite 
probable that further consideration of its adaptation 
for the purposes of the Institute may lead to a modifica¬ 
tion of the wall treatment which is shown to include 
pilasters or engaged columns. The Hall as shown 
would have a seating capacity of approximately 500 . 
The first story provides, in addition to the Hall, an 
entrance lobby, cloak room, etc., retiring rooms and 
two exhibition galleries. The second story contains 
approximately 6000 square feet of space which can be 
subdivided for offices to rent and committee rooms if 
desired. In the basement are provided additional coat 
rooms, package rooms and storage, and a large room 
where refreshments can be served. 


By authority voted at the 55 th Convention the Direc¬ 
tors, as in their judgment may seem wise, may under¬ 
take to raise the necessary Building and Endowment 
Fund and proceed with the erection of the building. 

Your Committee was desirous of retaining the old 
stable, or at least using its design as a motif, as sug¬ 
gested in a previous design submitted by the Commit¬ 
tee. The design, however, did not work out satis¬ 
factorily and retention of the old stable would so 
seriously hamper the development of the whole scheme 
that the majority of the Committee favor its demoli¬ 
tion. 

Pending the determination of the design for the new 
building, your Committee deemed it not wise to incur 
any expense for the improvement of the garden be¬ 
yond undertaking to keep it in good order. The 
Committee has, however, let a contract for the im¬ 
provement _ of the parkways outside of the garden 
walls and it is hoped that the delegates will find the 
Octagon property beginning to assume a little more 
creditable appearance. 

It is the purpose of the Committee to let a contract 
immediately for the repairing or restoration of the 
stone work of the Octagon House. This work it is 
expected will be executed this summer at a cost of 
approximately $ 2500 . 

A fund was started some years ago by one of the 
largest Chapters of the Institute for the purpose of 
furnishing the drawing room of the Octagon House. 
This fund amounts to only $ 228 . 13 . As it will cost 
probably $ 5,000 to furnish the drawing room ade¬ 
quately, your Committee has now determined to under- 
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take to raise the money from other sources and pro¬ 
ceed immediately with the furnishing of the drawing 
room substantially in accordance with the plan sub¬ 
mitted with this report. The purpose is to secure old 
colonial furniture and reproductions suitable for a 
drawing room of the period of 1800 and at the same 
time make the room useful as a meeting room for the 
Directors. When the drawing room is furnished and 
the building is in other parts redecorated, the Octagon 
House will be worthy of a visit from every architect 
who has occasion to go to the Capital City. 

One other expenditure in connection with the Octa¬ 
gon House is pressingly needed. That is the replace¬ 
ment of the worn out and inadequate heating plant. 
It is the purpose of the Committee, with the authority 
of the Board of Directors, to let a contract for the 
installation of a new heating plant this summer at an 
approximate cost of $ 5 , 000 . 

Respectfuly submitted, 

Henry Bacon Fiske Kimball 

D. H. Burnham Robert D. Kohn 

E. W. Donn, Jr. Charles A. Platt 

Wm. Mitchell Kendall Howard Shaw 

D. Everett Waid, Chairman, 

Building Committee. 

Gift of Los Angeles Architects 

Mr. Waid. Since the above report was writ¬ 
ten, in fact only a few hours ago, the Treasurer 
received a letter which brought a thrill and which 
he is sure will be a pleasure to this Convention: 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

The Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles, 
every member of which is a member of the American 
Institute of Architects and of the Southern California 
Chapter, will consider it an honor and a privilege to 
provide Five Thousand ($ 5 , 000 . 00 ) Dollars to be used 
by the Building Committee of the Octagon House for 
the furnishing of the drawing room of that building. 

It is hoped by the Association that this will be ac¬ 
cepted by the American Institute of Architects as a 
token of the affection in which the Octagon is held by 
the Institute members of Southern California and that 
the room will be completed before the next meeting 
of the Institute in Convention in Washington in 1924 . 

Allied Architects Association of Los Angeles. 

By Edwin Bergstrom, President. 

Mr. Waid. Mr. President, as a token of our 
response to this fine, entirely voluntary action by 
the Los Angeles architects, I move you the ac¬ 
ceptance of this generous gift, with the thanks of 
the Convention. 

The motion was carried. 

The President. The report of the Building 
Committee is before you. What is j^our wish? 
That it be accepted ? 

It was resolved that the report be accepted. 

Report of Committee on Credentials 

The President. The next business is the re¬ 
port of the Committee on Credentials. Colonel 
Wood, the Chairman, will make the report. 


Colonel Wood then read the report of the 
Committee which was correct except for several 
minor changes offered from the floor. 

The Chairman reported a majority vote on the 
basis of the registration so far made to be 101. 

The report was accepted as corrected. 

Mr. Waid. May I add one word to the re¬ 
port of the Building Committee ? Will the dele¬ 
gates please realize that they are not only invited 
to see the design for the proposed new building 
on the Octagon House property, but they should 
consider it a duty to examine that design. They 
are urged by the Building Committee and by the 
Board of Directors at the present time to examine 
the plans. The design should be examined while 
the drawings are in sketch form and before the 
working drawings are developed, and you should 
send in any criticisms to the committee, or any 
suggestions which you wish to make at this time. 
All will receive consideration by the committee, 
which is not only willing to receive such sug¬ 
gestions but is anxious to obtain them before the 
drawings are developed. If you wish to criticize 
the development, please do so now and realize 
that the Board and the Committee will not feel 
they can undertake this tremendous task of rais¬ 
ing the necessary funds until the design is such as 
deserves the enthusiastic approval and support of 
the entire membership of the Institute. 

Transfer of Title—Octagon Property 

The Secretary. There was action taken 
yesterday with reference to the title of the Octa¬ 
gon property and reconsidered pending the final 
report of the Committee on Credentials. As¬ 
suming that a substantial and full delegation is 
here, I move that Resolution No. 2 as printed 
and as read before the Convention yesterday, cov¬ 
ering the approval of the action of the Board, and 
authorizing, directing, approving, and confirm¬ 
ing the conveyance of the Octagon property as 
covered in that resolution be now adopted. 

The motion was seconded. 

The Secretary. A two-thirds vote, or 134 
votes, are necessary. I suggest, Mr. President, 
that members voting stand to make it more defi¬ 
nite. 

Mr. Boyd. In order to safeguard the Octa¬ 
gon property, I think we should amend this reso¬ 
lution to provide for a roll call when the vote is 
taken. I should like to offer as a motion that 
the vote be taken by roll call on such occasions as 
the title of the Octagon property may be voted 
on. 

The motion was lost. 
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The President. We now return to the 
original resolution, No. 2. Is there any discus¬ 
sion? (The question was called for.) 

The President. All those in favor of adopt¬ 
ing this resolution will now stand. 

A count was made , which showed 165 in favor 
of the resolution. As this was more than the re¬ 
quired two-thirds vote the resolution was declared 
adopted. 


The Secretary. I move Resolution No. 3. 
in regard to the title, that the amendment cover¬ 
ing the amendment to the By-laws as printed in 
Resolution No. 3, and as read to the Convention 
yesterday, be adopted. 

The President. The motion has been made 
and seconded. Are you ready for the question? 
(The question was called for.) 

A count was made and showed all in favor. 
The resolution was declared adopted. 


Report of the Press 

By Mr. Ben J. Lubschez, Treasurer 


At the Chicago Convention the Treasurer of 
the Institute set an example of economy by de¬ 
claring that he would have omitted from the pro¬ 
ceedings some five pages of financial statement. 
May I profit by the worthy example set, go a step 
further, and omit the five pages from the state¬ 
ment itself? I shall make the report as brief as 
possible, consistent Avith giving you such vital 
facts as may be of interest. 

The business of the Press, its gross income for 
the year 1922, was $45,867.48. The operating 
expense was $43,391.89. The net operating in¬ 
come for 1922 was therefore $2,475.59. 

From this net operating income we paid the 
sum of $2,272.03 in interest on bonds, leaving 
$203.56 as a net profit. On the advice of our 
auditor old bad debts to the amount of $650.74 
were charged off, leaving us with a book loss of 
$447.18 for the year, but we still have the two 
hundred in cash. (Laughter.) 

In spite of this, the Press is in much sounder 
financial condition than in 1921. Its bank bal¬ 
ance is healthier. Bad debts have been charged 
off. Inventory items have been adjusted to pres¬ 


ent values, and the whole slate is cleaner. Such 
then is the story for 1922. As the Treasurer is 
supposed to be a prophet as well as a chronicler, 
what of 1923 ? 

Our principal items of income are advertising, 
subscriptions and book sales. In regard to these 
I have averaged the ratios for several years of the 
business for the first four months as against the 
total for the year and have applied these ratios to 
the related items in our accountant’s statement 
as of April 30, 1923. The results show that we 
are running very close to our budget in these 
items as we are also in other items of income and 
outgo; and January 1, 1924, should find us with 
a small net profit or, at worst, even. 

It may also be of interest to note that there is 
still outstanding the sum of $2,250 in bonds, sub¬ 
scribed for but not paid for, or only partly paid 
for. This matter should be cleared off during 
the year. 

The report was accepted. 

The President. Mr. Whitaker, the Editor 
°f The Journal, will make a summary of fu¬ 
ture activities. (Applause.) 


Address of Mr. Charles Harris Whitaker 
Editor of The Journal of the A. I. A. 


The Chairman informs me that the suggestion 
has been made that I would like to report on 
future activities. You have heard the report of 
the Treasurer of the Press of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, which I think touches only 
the question of The Journal. But the Press 
of the American Institute of Architects was a 
name chosen particularly because at that time Ave 
had an idea that the corporation would ultimately 
become a publishing corporation and would take 
over the publications which had been previously 
issued by The Journal and go into the general 
field of architectural publishing. We already 
have been in that field and the history of our ven¬ 


ture is so very encouraging that I want to say a 
very few words about it. 

We have published altogether now some six or 
seven books. The early ones are all out of print 
and the editions are exhausted. We now have a 
new edition of the Hand Book and very shortly 
we will publish, to the great pleasure of some 
and to the lesser pleasure of others, the auto¬ 
biography of Mr. Sullivan. When I was in 
London a month ago, I also made an arrange¬ 
ment to bring out in this country later on some 
American editions of new English books. Like¬ 
wise The Journal has a book shop of which 
you have seen a very modest example in the cor¬ 
ridor outside. To my disappointment a great 
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many books that I picked up in Europe have not 
arrived, but there again it is the intention of the 
Press of the Institute to begin, in a month or so, 
a book service for the benefit of the architectural 
profession, and on quite new lines ; and I can say 
to you now that The Journal's book shop is in 
a position to get any book that can be got in the 
world on any subject; we have our agency rela¬ 
tions in London, Paris, and Brussels at the pres¬ 
ent time. 

That is merely a glimpse of quite another side 
of the work of the Press of the Institute. It is 
a feature that promises to become brighter and 
brighter and a side of our activity that is bound 
to become very profitable. All of our book pub¬ 
lishing ventures have been profitable. 

There is one other announcement that I would 
like to make. You all know that in London 
last month, or the month before, there was ob¬ 
served the 200th anniversary of the death of Sir 
Christopher Wren. It was quite a ceremonial 
and the English papers were full of the work 
and achievements of Sir Christopher; the event 
was an important tribute to architecture in gen¬ 
eral and, for myself, I hope that it may suggest 
that very possibly we have some people in the 
earlier history of our architecture whose achieve¬ 
ments might become similarly dignified to the ad¬ 
vantage, not only of the profession, but of the 
American public. What happened in England 
was that the population of that country was con¬ 
fronted with the fact that at one time they had a 
wonderful architectural development. 

In connection with the bi-centenary, there has 
been published a memorial volume of the life and 
work of Sir Christopher Wren. The American 
Institute of Architects has become the official 
distributing agency for the book. It is a gratui¬ 
tous enterprise. The entire proceeds of the sale 
of the book are to be applied to the funds for sav¬ 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. As you 
know, the draining of water underneath the 
cathedral has caused very serious subsidences and 
considerable worry and a difficult engineering 
problem remains to be solved in preserving St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. A great deal of money has 
been contributed already by the people of England 
and spent on this work and out of the sale of this 
Memorial volume it is hoped to realize further 
money for this purpose. So, on behalf of the 
restoration fund of St. Paul’s Cathedral I hope 
all of you will aid in helping us to distribute this 
Memorial volume of the works of Sir Christo¬ 
pher. I am sorry to be appearing so frankly in 
the guise of a business man, but we hope, very 
much, that you will remember our book shop. 
{Applause.) 


Report of the Committee on Education 
The President. It is now time for the re¬ 
port of the Committee on Education. I will call 
upon the Chairman, Mr. Zantzinger, of Phila¬ 
delphia, to present it. 

Mr. Zantzinger. You will recall that some 
years ago the Committee on Education was re¬ 
organized in such a manner as to make member¬ 
ship thereon overlapping, each man being ap¬ 
pointed for a term of three years, and three mem¬ 
bers retiring each year, therefore. To those 
members who are retiring from our Committee 
this year, I beg on behalf of the Committee to ex¬ 
press our appreciation of their cooperation with 
us in our work. 

The annual report of our Committee has been 
printed and was circulated to the membership 
prior to this Convention. I will, therefore, pre¬ 
sume that you are familiar with the body of the 
report and confine my remarks at this time to 
bringing to your attention only those matters 
which were left open in the report for discussion 
at the Convention. 

In the body of the report we quote certain 
resolutions passed some years ago by the Asso¬ 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, con¬ 
cerning the important question of the lengthening 
of the college course in Architecture. Since that 
time much has been accomplished in this direc¬ 
tion. The schools members of the Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Architecture with whom 
your Committee has corresponded have all ex¬ 
pressed their continued interest in bringing about 
the lengthening of the course. A special commit¬ 
tee of the Association has been at work on this 
matter and this committee, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Professor Ferrand of St. Louis, has 
brought in to the Association an admirable re¬ 
port covering the whole matter. This Commit¬ 
tee accepts the fact that there are various ways 
in which education in Architecture may be made 
more thorough. In concluding the report, Pro¬ 
fessor Ferrand offered a resolution which was 
adopted by the Convention of the Association on 
May 15th. It is as follows: 

Whereas, the Association has already pledged it¬ 
self in so far as possible to formulate and publish cur¬ 
ricula wherein the cultural and scientific and struc¬ 
tural requirements for the baccalaureate degree in ar¬ 
chitecture were to be increased, and 

Whereas, the report of the Special Committee hav¬ 
ing to do in this matter shows that the Association is 
increasingly favorable in principle to this idea, in spite 
of the administrative complications involved, and 
Whereas, it appears that the alumni of the various 
institutions, together with the profession at large, are 
generally favorable to the idea; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that 
the Association should take steps looking toward the 
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eventual addition to its standard minima an amount 
of cultural and scientific and structural work equiva¬ 
lent to one-fifth of the total work in all subjects now 
required, the sequence of these subjects to be so ar¬ 
ranged as to allow sufficient time for this thorough 
mastery by the student. 

It is fair to conclude that there are difficulties 
of organization which stand in the way of realiz¬ 
ing the required reforms but at the same time 
there is unanimity of purpose and opinion among 
the schools which is heartily endorsed by the pro¬ 
fession and we feel encouraged to believe that 
with it the desired reforms will be brought about. 

At the Convention of last year, this Committee 
offered the suggestion that the Institute should 
encourage graduate study by the creation of 
scholarships for this purpose. This matter was 
referred to the Board by the last Convention, in 
view of the fact that the schools had not had time 
to fully discuss the suggestion as made by this 
Committee. During the past year, however, this 
matter has received consideration by the schools, 
and this also has resulted in the formulation of a 
resolution which was adopted by their Conven¬ 
tion on May 15th. This resolution in part is as 
follows: 

Be it Resolved, that the Association (referring to the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture) ap¬ 
proves earnestly and gratefully, of the proposal that 
scholarships for graduate study be established, as this 
would be an act of substantial service to architectural 
education. 

If this is not possible, then there is an alter¬ 
native proposal, which reads: 

Resolved, that as an alternative proposal, although 
of less advantage, we suggest that the fund be em¬ 
ployed for graduate study in American Schools, 
scholarships in this case to be assigned, on each, and so 
forth. 

The resolutions further say: 

Resolved, that these recommendations are based 
upon the following expression of the sense of the meet¬ 
ing having consideration of this question, to wit: 

That any policy of education in architecture which 
tends toward a general standardization, as would the 
establishment of a premier school to which the grad¬ 
uates of the other schools would be sent, is funda¬ 
mentally wrong and that the best tendency for this 
country is not centralization, but decentralization, and 
the maintenance of that individuality and spirit of 
experimentation which promoted progress. 

The Committee on Education thoroughly en¬ 
dorses these two resolutions and if you think well 
of them they can be put in as part of our report 
this morning. 

Your Committee was represented at the Con¬ 
vention of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture and I believe that you must 
realize how close and cordial is the cooperation 
of your Committee with this Association. We 


feel that there would be advantage in making the 
contact between the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 
and the Committee on Education even more con¬ 
tinuous. To this end we recommend for the 
consideration of the Board, the advisability of 
adding another member to the Committee on 
Education, who shall be the President of the As¬ 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
ex officio. 

It has been our pleasure during the past year 
to assist the Alabama Marble Company in the 
establishment of their traveling scholarship in 
Architecture. We plan to continue our work in 
guiding this competition to a useful and success¬ 
ful termination. 

The University of Liverpool, School of Archi¬ 
tecture, has made application to be accepted as one 
of the accredited schools of the Institute. We 
suggest that this matter be referred to the Board, 
from whom we may receive instructions as to 
how to proceed. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects pro¬ 
pose to hold an International Congress on Archi¬ 
tectural Education in the autumn of 1924, in 
Liverpool. The Royal Institute have requested 
that this Institute be represented. It is proposed 
to hold an exhibition of school drawings in con¬ 
nection with this Congress. The Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture endorse the 
idea of participating in this exhibition of student 
work, and your Committee recommends that the 
Institute be represented at this Congress. 

In this connection your Committee recom¬ 
mends that we again hold exhibitions of school 
drawings at the Convention in Washington. 
You will recall that before the war the custom 
had become well established to hold exhibitions 
of the work of the Institute medal-man of each 
school. We request the direction of the Board 
as to the advisability of resuming these exhibi¬ 
tions. 

So much has been said during the course of this 
Convention about the publication of The Signifi¬ 
cance of the Fine Arts that the Committee has 
little to add. The book, in case any of you are 
not familiar with it, is on sale here, in the vesti¬ 
bule, the publishers having their own representa¬ 
tive on hand to place the book before the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute. In considering the book, 
please remember that it is not for the use of those 
who are already interested in the Fine Arts. Its 
primary purpose is to arouse interest on the part 
of those who have never thus far understood what 
the Fine Arts mean in their daily lives. We 
want of course to see the book introduced into 
all the public libraries everywhere in order that 
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it may be readily accessible to all general readers. 
We believe it would be valuable for use by teach¬ 
ers’ reading clubs and it is also framed so as to be 
used as a text-book in a course in the appreciation 
of art. 

In the course of my long experience with the 
work of this Institute I have never before known 
of a Committee of the Institute who were in a 
position to pay a dividend. I recently received 
from the Committee on Foreign Building Co¬ 
operation a most cordial letter, enclosing a check 
drawn to the order of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion in the amount of some $564.00. This was a 
contribution from the men who had taken part 
in the very successful foreign traveling exhibi¬ 
tion under the conduct of this Committee, sent to 
the Committee on Education to assist us in our 
work. Believe me, we accepted this donation 
most gratefully and expressed to Mr. Butler, 
Chairman of that Committee, and to Mr. Levi, 
its Treasurer, our thanks for this substantial aid. 

You have seen in the April number of The 
Journal the report of the lectures given by Dr. 
C. Howard Walker, during his recent trip to the 
Coast as the lecturer of the Waid Education 
Fund. We proudly rejoice in the great work of 
our beloved colleague and we hope to be able to 
expand this work during the coming year. We 
believe that Dr. Walker has rendered a service 
to education in art, and to the cause of apprecia¬ 
tion of art, second to none that has ever been 
undertaken in this country. We feel quite un¬ 
able to express our appreciation of his service 
to the American Institute of Architects. ( Ap¬ 
plause. ) 

One more word, Mr. President. We want 
very much to have the assistance of every member 
of the Institute in a matter which to be success¬ 
fully handled must be handled personally. At 
the Convention of last year there were passed cer¬ 
tain resolutions urging upon the College En¬ 
trance Examination Board the desirability of in¬ 
troducing questions bearing upon the Fine Arts 
in college entrance examination papers. It is 
generally agreed that the elimination or omission 
of all consideration of the Fine Arts from the 
examinations in history and in the humanities 
generally is a mistake and yet it is very difficult 
to correct this condition. We believe that not 
only the colleges themselves but the College En¬ 
trance Examination Board would be glad to do 
this thing and yet their machinery is so well es¬ 
tablished along existing lines that it is difficult 
to change. 

We have been in touch with this Board dur¬ 
ing the past year and find them to be in sympathy 


with our thought. Of course this is only one 
agency that conducts examinations and then again 
there are a great many students who enter col¬ 
lege without any examination. We believe that 
the best way to bring about the desired result is 
for the greatest possible number of thoughtful 
people to bring this matter to the attention of all 
the educators of their acquaintance. It would 
appear that a demand for a change must come 
from individual institutions or from individual 
members of faculties of universities, colleges or 
preparatory schools. It is for this reason that 
we request everyone present to have this matter in 
mind and to approach all the teachers of his ac¬ 
quaintance calling this oversight to their atten¬ 
tion and requesting their assistance in making 
some instruction in the appreciation of art an 
essential part of the education of every student 
who wishes eventually to be regarded as a per¬ 
son of culture. We will certainly warmly wel¬ 
come your assistance. {Applause.) 

The report was accepted. 

The President. I want to say in connection 
with Mr. Zantzinger’s report that the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens sends a mes¬ 
sage that it would be much pleased to work with 
the American Institute of Architects, if the In¬ 
stitute could in the future establish a fellowship 
whereby young men might go over there for a 
year at least, or more, preferably more. If our 
young men could go to the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens it would be of great 
help to them. 

Public Information—Mr. Van Pelt’s Report 

The President. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Information, Mr. Van 
Pelt, will report. 

Mr. Van Pelt. I think there is very little to 
add to the printed report except on some minor 
points. 

“The Functions of the Architect” was issued 
about the 10th of March. A letter was sent out 
by Mr. Parker asking those interested to send 
criticisms to the Chairman of the Public Infor¬ 
mation Committee so that future editions of “The 
Functions of the Architect” might be made bet¬ 
ter. Only about five or six letters have come in. 

Since the 10th of March, nearly 10,000 copies 
of the document have been sold. That would 
seem to indicate, on the whole, that it has been 
found of some use. The letters that came in 
were only in one or two instances constructive. 
It would be of particularly great help if those 
who write a letter of criticism—and it is hoped 
everyone will write a letter of criticism—will do 
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so from the point of view of the man who is try¬ 
ing to make the better paper. 

Four or five of the criticisms suggested that it 
would be better if the document were shortened. 
But we were confronted with requests from all 
over the country for different things that differ¬ 
ent members—or that those with whom we con¬ 
sulted—thought ought to be included. We 
wanted to know how to include all that and 
shorten the document and not a single letter or 
criticism that we have had from the different 
members has really given us a concrete suggestion 
in that direction. We hoped that when these 
first copies went out to you you would try to re¬ 
write the document and we still hope that you 
will do that and will help us by giving us con¬ 
crete sugestions. We would profit more by that 
than by general statements that it would be a 
good thing to shorten the document. 

We would like to shorten the document. 
Don’t let anyone mistake our intention in that 
regard. 

Now, in the matter of copy supplied to the 
press, I have to make one or two corrections in 
the printed form of the report. It said that copy 
had been supplied to newspapers. That was be¬ 
cause the report was sent in quite a long time be¬ 
fore the Convention. We could not compass as 
much as we expected. However, I have now 
several articles that I think will be interesting to 
the press, one by Thomas Adams, and one by 
Robert Benchly, of Life, and so it goes. 

But they have not actually been given out. 
The only other thing I think needs to be men¬ 
tioned today is in connection with the work of 
the Institute. The income of the Institute I 
think must be nearly $100,000 gross. Is that 
somewhere near right ? 

The Secretary. The budget is $60,000 a 
year. 

Mr. Van Pelt. Yes, the budget is $60,000, 
but there were additional sums, the income from 
different funds, making a total of something like 
$100,000. In other words, the activities of the 
organization, financially speaking, would be 
equal to those of an organization having a capi¬ 
talization of one million dollars. I am merely 
trying to compare the Institute of Architects 
with a big business organization doing $100,000 
worth of work. Such an organization would 
probably have a large staff of experts doing all 
sorts of work in different lines. Here the per¬ 
sonnel in Washington is composed of Mr. Kem¬ 
per, who is most energetic, and two or three 
stenographers, and at the same time, of course, 
the Institute Press. But at the same time an 


organization of this kind, a large organization, 
would undoubtedly pay considerable attention to 
its relations to the public in the form of an¬ 
nouncement and propaganda, advertising, and 
what not. It is so difficult for a person, an in¬ 
dividual, who has not been trained as a specialist 
to do this kind of work that I am glad the Insti¬ 
tute yesterday passed the resolution that was re¬ 
quested by the Committee on Public Information. 

Now, it might be that a Committee on Public 
Information would still be advisable and that that 
committee would work in conjunction with such 
an expert as the Board finds it feasible to secure. 
Or they could work with an expert giving part of 
his time. But still, through my own experience 
with the difficulties of the situation, I believe it 
would be of the greatest advantage to this organi¬ 
zation to have someone who could attend to that 
work from the purely expert point of view. The 
American Association of Engineers and other 
similar bodies have done that in advance of us 
and have found it to be of greatest advantage to 
their organizations. {Applause.) 

The President. I will ask Mr. Brown to 
report on the work of the Small House Service 
Bureau. 

The Small House Service Bureau 

Mr. Edwin H. Brown. I am going to try 
and give you an idea of what the Small House 
Service Bureau has done this past year. At 
previous conventions I have gone over the former 
years, and I have shown you how the Bureau 
has functioned, but this year I am taking up noth¬ 
ing that has been done previous to the last conven¬ 
tion. 

The Bureau has established a mat service in 
the papers, presenting at the present time, mate¬ 
rial to sixty-five papers in the country, all of 
which publish it. After the first year the Bu¬ 
reau collected the mats shown here ( indicating) 
and made them up into a book like this which 
they sell to the newspaper for fifteen cents, and 
the newspapers in turn get twenty or twent}^- 
five cents for it. In the center of the book is a 
double page spread showing houses that have been 
erected. To give you an idea of the distribution 
which this book has, each paper has its name 
printed on it; for instance, I have several of them 
here, the St. Paul Pioneer Press, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Minneapolis Journal, the Buf¬ 
falo Express, the Duluth News Tribune, the Bos¬ 
ton Herald, the Omaha World-Herald, the To¬ 
ledo Blade, the Evansville Press, and so forth and 
so on. An edition of some 25,000 has already 
been circulated. 
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The U. S. Bureau publishes, as you known, a 
small monthly bulletin which carries national ad¬ 
vertising. This is a small collection of bulletins 
for one year (indicating a bound book). 

I told you last year that we had two divisions 
that were in operation and a new one that had 
just been started. At present we have seven of 
the ultimate thirteen divisions, and one or two 
others interested. 

I would like to speak on the work of the Bu¬ 
reau and what it is doing for the profession in 
general. Perhaps the best way I can do that is 
to read a line from the report of the Director of 
Publicity and Sales, which was presented to the 
Bureau this morning. What the Bureau is try¬ 
ing to do—and I think this gives you a picture 
roughly of what the attitude is in the country, is 
indicated in these few words. 

In view of the fact that the Small House Service 
Bureau is for the first time in the history of American 
home building selling the idea of architecture to the 
American public, every architect should identify him¬ 
self with this movement. Architects have said archi¬ 
tecture is one of the few outstanding professions that 
has not been sold to the American public. 

The Small House Service Bureau movement now 
opens the way to sell the idea of architecture to a pub¬ 
lic that knows little or nothing about architecture. 
The interesting part of this selling campaign is the 
fact that it is not propaganda, publicity or advertising 
in the strict meaning of the word. It is the selling of 
an idea through service. Small home builders are 
prospective large home builders. Every client who 
builds a house from bureau plans and permits the 
regional bureaus to assist in the design and construc¬ 
tion, erects what amounts to the same thing as a per¬ 
manent testimony or advertisement for architecture 
and the architect. 

To my way of thinking, there is no more direct way 
of creating a demand for the architect’s service than 
through such a national program as the Service Bu¬ 
reau has instituted. It certainly deserves both the 
moral as well as the financial support of all architects. 
Such support would assist greatly in guaranteeing 
sufficient funds for the United States Service Bureau 
promotional activity. 

Roughly speaking, some ninety-five architects 
in the United States have shown enough interest 
to join the Bureau. That is not a very large 
percentage of the profession. It shows a lack of 
interest in something that those of us who are 
in it distinctly feel is architectural and for the 
good of the architect. The Small House Com¬ 
mittee made a recommendation to the Board 
which the Board has included in its report, and 
I think nothing further need be said in regard to 
that. But I should like to make a plea to you 
and that is to change the attitude which the pro¬ 
fession has shown up to the present time towards 
this definite movement for meeting that part of 


the building construction movement of the coun¬ 
try which is not directly in touch with archi¬ 
tecture. The public at large has shown a very 
great interest in it. The trade organizations of 
all sorts have shown a tremendous interest in it. 
General magazines, building magazines, home 
owning magazines, have shown such interest that 
they publish articles and are doing what they can 
to further it. The one type of magazine in the 
country that is not apparently interested in it is 
the architectural magazine. But in a few words 
that part of the United States which has shown 
perhaps the least interest in the whole matter is 
the architectural part of the United States, and 
yet here is something that is distinctly putting 
architecture before the country. 

What comes from the interest of all these 
people ? The American Institute of Architects is 
being put on the map and people of all sorts and 
descriptions are finding out what the Institute is 
and what it does and I am sure that when you 
realize this you will get behind the Bureau and 
help it out. 

As a definite example, when you go out I wish 
the delegates would stop at the table and pick up 
one of these books. This is the last book that has 
come out on the Service Bureau movement. 

The Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Associa¬ 
tion came to the Bureau something over a year 
ago and said: “In the interest of good architec¬ 
ture, the time has come when it is necessary to 
put a good service for small houses before the 
country.” And the Bureau provided them with 
a service and the result is this book ( indicating ) 
entitled “Your Future Home,” and in it is a 
selected collection of small house plans, recom¬ 
mended by the Small House Bureau, containing 
some 69 designs, chosen from the work of the 
Northwestern and Mountain Divisions. There 
is a little foreword which will give you a concise 
picture of the entire proposition and this is what 
the foreword says: 

FOREWORD 

As the largest manufacturers and distributors of 
lumber in this country, it is quite natural that Weyer¬ 
haeuser Forest Products should take a keen interest in 
the development of well-designed small houses. 

We realize that the greatest value and most lasting 
satisfaction in a house can come only when pleasing 
design is combined with correct principles of building 
construction. 

As a means of helping the home-builder to obtain 
house plans with the essential attributes of good de¬ 
sign, efficient and economical planning, right materials 
and substantial construction, at moderate cost, 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products take pleasure in intro¬ 
ducing to the public, through this book, the work of 
The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. 
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This sort of thing is a mere sample of the co¬ 
operation we are getting in carrying on the work 
of the Bureau. 

In this book there are illustrations of houses, 
from three to six rooms, an interesting perspective 
with plans of each of the houses, a description of 
them, and information as to the procuring of de¬ 
tailed drawings. 

Why should not the profession take an interest 
in things of this sort ? 

- Incidentally, in this very connection, to show 
you how they feel about it, it is safe to say, I 
think, that probably the Weyerhaeuser Forest 
Products in the past have, through different con¬ 
nections, been making plans themselves for small 
houses and they have sold and provided plans for 
more small houses of this type and larger even, 
than have all the architects in that territory. 

Another result of the activities of the Small 
House Service Bureau is that in cities where one 
newspaper has taken up the campaign, another 
newspaper will try to get architects in the city to 
prepare plans for them so that they can compete 
along the same lines of publicity. We do not dis¬ 


May Seventeenth- 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Faville, at 2.45 p. m. 

The President. Will Mr. Russell report 
on the Board for Jurisdictional Awards? 

Board for Jurisdictional Awards 

Mr. Russell. The Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards has held, I believe, four meetings since 
the last convention, and has had a number of 
subjects up for consideration. 

It had a rehearing on the metal trim case, with¬ 
out reaching a decision. It is about to hold its 
next meeting, for we will be in session all of 
next week, and expect to clean up all past busi¬ 
ness. From then on I think there will be com¬ 
paratively little to come before the Board, but it 
will take up current cases at each meeting of the 
Board. 

All I can say at this time is that things are 
progressing, and they are progressing satisfac¬ 
torily. There have been, of course, disputes; 
there always will be disputes; but there are a 
great many of them today that are avoided 
through the efforts of the Board, or through the 
mere existence of the Board. The Chairman of 
the Board has been called upon to decide cases 
by telegraph, and by correspondence, and has also 
been called to other cities to settle differences of 
opinion in order to avoid disputes. 


courage that, for every good plan that is sub¬ 
mitted and every plan that is read by the public 
means a furthering of the understanding by the 
public of the architect and his work. The Bu¬ 
reau is not asking for anything but the betterment 
of the houses in general, and the architects who 
join in the Bureau movement will be doing some¬ 
thing that will raise the entire profession in the 
eyes of the world. 

The book is on sale for $1.00, but the pub¬ 
lishers have sent a large number of copies here for 
the delegates and you can find them as you go out. 

I will not bother you any longer as the morn¬ 
ing has been long. I have been asked to say one 
word. Mr. Parker asked me a question about 
the Weyerhaeuser people and asked me if they 
are selling and are still making their own plans. 
They are. But it is their definite intention, as 
soon as they get a plan service that will do the 
work, to discontinue that practice. They do not 
see any reason for doing the work the architect 
ought to do. ( Applause.) 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 
2.45 p. m. 


-Afternoon Session 

I think if I were to say anything more, Mr. 
President, it would be merely a repetition of what 
has been said in the past. I am prepared, of 
course, to answer any questions. 

Mr. Myron Hunt. With regard to the 
preamble and resolution in the Board’s report on 
Jurisdictional Awards I would like to suggest for 
consideration an addition, that will help to sim¬ 
plify the matter with those of us who are working 
on an open shop basis. 

Before making this suggestion, I want to take 
this occasion to thank Mr. Russell for the open 
minded and kindly way in which he has handled 
some of us, who felt it necessary in order to get a 
hearing to say very plain things about the men 
who had lived a lifetime in a district where open 
shop conditions were not in evidence, and who 
knew nothing about it. 

And to say that one knows nothing about a 
subject is to make a broad statement. I was 
asked by three different men this afternoon what 
I meant when I spoke of “union labor” in Los 
Angeles. “Why, I thought you ran open shop 
there,” they said. And the same thing happened 
last year. 

We have union labor in Los Angeles. I think 
80 or 90 per cent of our best labor is union 
labor. We could not get along without it; we 
would not want to get along without it. We be- 
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lieve in unions just as much as you do. But we 
believe that a man who does not belong to the 
union should not be told that he cannot work; 
that is the only difference between us. Speaking 
frankly, I would not personally trust the average 
contractor in a town where there was no union 
labor, any more than I would trust union labor 
where they thought there was not any non-union 
labor left. I do not think one group is different 
from the other. 

Now, in order to simplify and clarify the report 
of the Board as reported, I beg to offer the fol¬ 
lowing resolution for consideration and for 
action: 

Resolved, that the Secretary be, and hereby is in¬ 
structed to print in The Journal and all other com¬ 
munications of the Institute to its members respecting 
awards of the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards, or any obligations of the Institute thereto or 
thereunder, the following notice, which shall always 
be printed in conjunction with said notice: 

The Awards of the National Board for Jurisdic¬ 
tional Awards shall apply only to those members of 
the Institute in those communities where building 
operations are carried on under definite agreements 
between organized labor and organized groups of 
employers, establishing wages and conditions of em¬ 
ployment, and shall not apply in localities where such 
agreements are not in force. 

I move that this be adopted as an instruction to 
our Officers. 

The Secretary. May I have the privilege 
of seconding that motion? It seems to me an 
excellent instruction, removing all doubts. It 
can easily be carried out. 

Mr. Russell. The Secretary beat me to it. 
I should have liked to have seconded that resolu¬ 
tion. 

The President. The resolution is now be¬ 
fore you. Are you ready for the question ? Are 
there any remarks? 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President. The next matter has ref¬ 
erence to Institute cooperation with the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, and I will ask Mr. Edwin 
H. Brown, our representative, to present his re¬ 
port. 

Cooperation with Department of Commerce 

Mr. Edwin H. Brown. Two years ago, at 
the convention in Washington, the Secretary of 
Commerce announced that the Department of 
Commerce was going to set to work upon trying 
to solve the difficulties of the building codes of 
the country; and he appointed a committee of 
seven, two of whom were members of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects. His instructions to 
the committee were that their first work should 
be upon getting out a set of minimum require¬ 
ments for small houses. 


The committee has been at work, has had 
many meetings; and has produced this document, 
which many of you have seen. It was done with 
the utmost care. It had something like 100 dif¬ 
ferent points of contact for criticism in the pre¬ 
liminary form; it was revised, and then sub¬ 
mitted to technical papers in the country at large 
who were interested in the subject. It then 
came back to the committee and was approved 
and printed in final form. 

It is interesting to note that these recommended 
minimum requirements for small dwelling con¬ 
struction have met with a very cordial apprecia¬ 
tion throughout the United States. For a Gov¬ 
ernment document to reach the point of having 
18,000 copies printed is rather unusual—and the 
supply is practically exhausted. They started 
off with an edition of 3,000, which was gone be¬ 
fore they got it off the press. They added 5,000 
and that vanished in the same way; and then 
they added 10,000, and that is practically gone. 
It is called “The Recommended Minimum Re¬ 
quirements for Small Dwelling Construction.” 

A very interesting point in it is the method in 
which it is drawn up; it is drawn on the basis of 
having the minimum requirements expressed in 
the simplest possible form, to avoid specifications, 
or anything of that s^ort, in connection with the 
code requirements. So that in the document 
which I have here ( indicating ), this much (17 
pages) is given up to the minimum requirements 
recommended by the Code Committee. 

The first part, 12 pages, is the introduction, 
telling the story of how it was gotten out. But 
the last part, 70 pages, is an appendix, which is, 
in a way, a handbook of construction, giving all 
of the data that might come up, with a great 
many illustrations of good and bad construction, 
for the use of the home-builder and the small 
contractor. Incidentally, many of the cities that 
are now revising their building codes are taking 
this document as a basis of their requirements for 
small house construction. The Building Code 
Committee is now at work upon minimum re¬ 
quirements for larger construction. 

It will be interesting to note that, in the re¬ 
sponses to the requests made by the Committee 
throughout the country for information, for criti¬ 
cism and for help in getting this document out, 
the architects stood very notably at the front; 
they took a very prominent part through the 
Chapters, and their comments were of the utmost 
value and assistance to the committee. 

I would like to call your attention, however, 
to the last number of The American Archi¬ 
tect, which has an article in it upon Floor 
Loads, which shows a long table, giving all of the 
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present requirements for floor loads throughout 
the United States, and it is a very interesting 
document as you come to study it, to see of 
what little value they are at present. 

The manager of the Equitable Life in New 
York has made a very careful survey of the actual 
conditions of floor loads in that building, and has 
given it to the committee. One or two other 
people helped out—a few engineers, and one or 
two architects. But in general, the responses to 
the requests for information have been small. 
And the committee asked me to suggest to you 
that those of you who have valuable data, or any 
information upon floor loads of all types of build¬ 
ings, should take that article, go through it, com¬ 
municate with the committee, and give them the 
best possible assistance in arriving at a reasonably 
sensible and safe minimum for floor loads. 

The work is traveling on steadily in connection 
with the Bureau of Standards. It is a splendid 
work, and I think the Institute is to be congratu¬ 
lated on the part it has taken in it, and also the 
country is to be congratulated upon the fact that 
the professional element is now taking such a 
large part in Governmental work. {Applause.) 

The President. We will pass to the next 
subject, report of Committee on Competitions. 

Report of the Committee on Competitions 

Mr. Edwin H. Hewitt. If any of you have 
read the committee report, you will have noted 
that, in a sense, it is a report of progress. The 
main part of the report is taken up with the ques¬ 
tion of the uniform competition law, which, as 
you will recall, it seemed advisable last year to 
accomplish if possible. Your committee worked 
at this problem during the year in greater or less 
detail. 

The matter was brought very forcibly to our 
attention by several competitions—one in particu¬ 
lar, which originated in the legislature of a State, 
proposing a competition, or requiring a competi¬ 
tion, which in its provisions was quite impossible 
to meet, under our Code as we now have it. 

Your committee had the greatest difficulty, in 
cooperation with the professional adviser, in so 
organizing this competition that it might bring 
about a successful result. We felt that, had 
there been a uniform law years ago accessible to 
the legislatures and their committees, something 
in the form of our uniform registration law by 
which legislatures might be guided, much of the 
time and difficulty and expense would have been 
avoided. 

It is for that reason that we feel, as our Secre¬ 
tary has stated in the report of the Board, it is 


absolutely necessary to do something to meet the 
situation. 

The committee has made a beginning. It has 
consulted counsel, it has taken advice wherever 
it could get it; and the framework for a law is 
presented in this report. The committee hopes 
it will meet with your approval, and that the next 
Competition Committee will be instructed to 
carry the matter to the final stage. We feel that 
that is a step in advance—something concrete 
that we might accomplish. 

The report also briefly refers to a situation 
which periodically troubles the profession, 
namely, small work—notably school work, which, 
in the present state of public ignorance as to how 
that matter should be carried out, almost always 
results in unofficial and irregular competition. It 
is a very troublesome question, difficult of solu¬ 
tion. And yet a definite proposal was made some 
years ago, in 1918, of a method by which these 
troubles could be avoided. In a word, it meant, 
that instead of inviting architects to appear before 
bodies, school boards, and what not, that a docu¬ 
ment be put into their hands well in advance of 
proposed work, which would indicate a proper 
method of procedure—a method which is very 
simple. It simply calls for evidence of compe¬ 
tence, references, and so on. 

The whole suggestion is in the Proceedings of 
the 1918 Convention, and there is certainly no 
need of dwelling upon it now. Instructions 
should be given to our next committee to examine 
into this subject further, and to make such recom¬ 
mendations as they deem wise; or the Board 
might instruct them, it seems to me, that this last 
method I spoke of, a uniform competition law, 
would be a decided step in advance. {Applause.) 

The President. Is there any discussion on 
this subject, which is perennial and always with 
us? Are there any questions to be asked? 

The Secretary. Mr. President: If we can¬ 
not find some contentious subject, I fear we will 
be through with our business this afternoon. 
{Laughter.) 

Mr. Holsman. I would like to ask if there 
is to be action on the report of the Committee of 
the Institute on the Universal Building Code. 

The President. I think there is no action 
necessary. The report was merely one of 
progress and will appear in the Proceedings. 

JVIr. E. H. Brown. It was merely to inform 
the Convention of what the committee was doing; 
a record of the participation of the Institute in 
this big work of the Department of Commerce; 
and to show that the Department has been in- 
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terested enough to ask the American Institute of 
Architects to take a very prominent part in it. 

Mr. Lott. With regard to building codes 
I wish to say that although certain communities 
are covered by building codes, they do not include 
adjoining counties. Certain types of building 
operators, in order to evade the building code, 
prefer to engage in their operations beyond the 
city limits. It might be most desirable if county 
authorities could be induced to take up this ques¬ 
tion of proper building codes and make it a law 
for the counties. I know it is being done in some 
localities. In ours it is not. 

Mr. Heckert. I should like to ask Mr. 
Brown what he or his committee has in mind in 
the way of regulating change of occupancy where 
floor loads have been established for a particular 
office? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brown. I should not feel that it was 
within my province to enter into a discussion of 
the various requirements that will be drawn up, 
because that is rightly a committee matter, and I 
am not the chairman of the committee. I did 
happen to be a member of the committee that 
worked upon it; and that is one of the problems 
that will come up in the working out of these 
various requirements. It is one of the reasons 
why I ask the members present to please look the 
proposed code over and send in to the commit¬ 
tee, at the Department of Commerce, any com¬ 
ments or suggestions they may have. It is these 
very points that the committee needs to have be¬ 
fore it finally arrives at conclusions. 

Mr. Heckert. I can assure you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, that if you take up the question of building 
codes, there will be no danger of this organization 
adjourning sine die , this afternoon. I happen to 
have been engaged in the writing of the building 
code for the City of Pittsburgh, acting as the 
chairman of the committee. We have been on 
the undertaking for eight years, and have not 
completed it yet. 

I might say, for the benefit of those who may be 
interested in this phase of building projects, that 
the question of floor loads is, after all, a very im¬ 
portant one. For example, it is easy to obtain a 
permit for the construction or erection of a par¬ 
ticular type of building and occupy it for that 
purpose a limited time, and then switch it over to 
the real intent where the building restrictions 
would be more severe. That is one of the things 
which must be guarded against in the writing of 
building codes. 

I might say that it developed in our work that 
it is practically impossible to make a general code. 
We found it necessary to sub-divide occupancies, 
and after having done that, we wrote the indi¬ 


vidual codes around the occupancies and then re¬ 
quired a permit from the authorities in case of a 
desire for a change of occupancy. In the event 
of the permit being issued the conditions of the 
building must come within the requirements of 
the code relating to the new occupancy. I think 
that is the only way you can control the problem 
of floor loads. 

The Secretary. May I add a word on this 
subject? I took part as a member of a commis¬ 
sion in Massachusetts making an actual though a 
futile attempt to put through a State building 
law. And the way in which we treated this par¬ 
ticular subject was exactly the way Mr. Heckert 
suggests, that is, by requiring an occupancy per¬ 
mit. We had in our own work an example of 
the need of it, because we built a building in 
which there was a small community theater in¬ 
volved, and we complied with all the provisions 
in the law, in fact, we had to make two or three 
changes at the time the contract was let to win 
the approval of the building commissioner. Then 
we got a permit for its construction, and the 
building was used two or three years. 

Then the building commissioner was changed. 
Permits for the use of theaters are in the hands 
of the mayor’s office; and owing to the kind of 
plays which were being given (which we were 
given to understand, in a roundabout way, con¬ 
flicted with the plays being produced at a regular 
professional theater) pressure was brought to 
bear on some technical matter as to the violation 
of the building laws and the mayor withheld a 
new permit until the building was approved by 
the building commissioner. The new building 
commissioner opposed the ruling of the old build¬ 
ing commissioner and the owner had to make some 
changes in the building to meet the ruling of the 
new commissioner in order to get a renewal of 
their permit. And all of that would have been 
obviated if, in the original law, there had been 
provision for an occupancy permit, and such a 
permit had been issued, as it would have been 
prima facie evidence that the building did com¬ 
ply with the law, and the building would not 
have had to be changed as a result of a change in 
the building commissioner. 

Mr. Heckert. We forestalled a situation of 
that kind, by requiring the creation of a board of 
standards and appeals. If that case were to oc¬ 
cur within our jurisdiction, the matter of the deci¬ 
sion of the person in authority could have been 
appealed to this board of standards and appeals, 
and their decision, not that of a political office¬ 
holder, would prevail. 

The Secretary. That was possible in this 
locality also, although the decisions of the mayor’s 
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office were not subject to appeal; although the 
rulings of the building commissioner would have 
been. But they were still in the hands of the 
mayor’s office, because, as a matter of policy, an 
organization of this sort, a community organiza¬ 
tion, did not wish to go before the board of ap¬ 
peals and ask it to do something which the build¬ 
ing commissioner thought was unsafe. So that 
while it could go before the board of appeals, it 
was not practicable, as a matter of policy, and we 
ought not to be placed in that position. 

Mr. Hopkinson. In this question you are 
discussing, the building code matters of the coun¬ 
try, I think the Institute ought to be informed of 
a rather important thing which the Ohio archi¬ 
tects have just succeeded in putting across. We 
have had a chaotic condition in Ohio, where the 
inflexibility of the law rendered it well nigh im¬ 
possible to keep up to date or get the necessary 
changes made or relief from many of the laws 
which were narrow in scope and expensive to 
carry out. 

The execution of these laws is under the 
Bureau of Workshops and Factories. However 
the head of the Bureau may see the good sense of 
changes he is powerless to make them. To get 
relief from the legislature was both tedious and 
difficult. Those who were entrenched under the 
law with their material or process, constantly 
brought pressure to bear through lobbyists and 
otherwise to prevent change or the allowing of 
newer methods and materials and we are thus 
over-plumbed, and in other ways our require¬ 
ments are needlessly expensive. 

The present head of the Bureau of Workshops 
was fortunately in favor of the new law creating 
a Bureau of Standards, but this has not always 
been so. The matter became so important, in 
connection with our schools and other buildings 
that the architects of the State, independently of 
all material men, decided to go after it; and we 
have just had a complete victory. The archi¬ 
tects have just raised $2,300, all from their own 
pockets, and have paid most of that to an im¬ 
portant firm of lawyers who are thoroughly 
familiar with legislative matters, and the prepara¬ 
tion of data in connection with getting up bills; 
and as a result of that a bill has been put through 
the Ohio legislature, and has received the sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor. The bill provides this: 
It establishes a bureau of standards, to be com¬ 
posed of seven people appointed by the Governor, 
one of whom will be an architect, to which board 
all cases of new material and all cases of conflict 
and of excessive laws shall be referred. We now 
have a tribunal where those having to do with 
buildings can go and have their grievances intel¬ 


ligently passed upon, the decision of such a bu¬ 
reau being the basis of legislative changes. That 
has just been done in Ohio. {Applause.) 

Report of the Structural Service Committee 

The President. The item on the program 
which is scheduled for 3:30 o’clock is that of 
Structural Service. The chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, Mr.. Stephen F. Voorhees, will present 
his report. {Applause.) 

Mr. Voorhees. If the Secretary had seen 
this report, which has just been handed to me by 
the Technical Director of the Structural Service 
Committee, he would have had no fears about 
occupying all our time this afternoon. 

As the report has not been printed, perhaps it 
had better be read, as it forms the basis of the dis¬ 
cussion this afternoon. 

{Mr. Voorhees then read the report of the 
Committee which appears as Appendix 8.) 

With regard to standardization, I have had the 
pleasure and responsibility of representing the In¬ 
stitute on two standardization committees, one 
being the Elevator Safety Code Committee and 
the other the Committee on Standardization of 
Elevators. 

The Elevator Safety Code, as you may know, 
was prepared and issued by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. When the code had 
gone through its first or second revision, prepara¬ 
tory to publication, the Institute was called into 
conference. We found a number of things in 
the code affecting the structure of the building, 
and some that we believed would be detrimental 
to the construction, and therefore we suggested 
changes which were adopted and the code was 
issued with the approval of the Institute. 

The American Society of Mechnical Engineers 
then decided that it would have to be revised 
from time to time and that the practical way was 
to put it into the hands of the American Engineer¬ 
ing Standardization Committee, with a perma¬ 
nent sectional committee to act on the suggestions 
proposed by municipal and state bodies, who have 
the adoption of the code under consideration. 

The American Institute of Architects, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
the Bureau of Standards are the sponsor bodies. 
The interesting thing in that connection is that, 
when the Sectional Committee, as the committee 
is called which represents all the interests in the 
elevator industry, with 25 members from all over 
the country, when that committee met, there was 
a very insistent demand, backed by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, that an archi¬ 
tect should be elected chairman of the committee. 
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Now, that is one example of the demand from 
the building industry for the services of architects 
on standardization committees. The largest en¬ 
gineering body in the United States, and perhaps 
in the world, was willing to give up the leader¬ 
ship in revising a code which it had originated, 
and to place it in the hands of an architect as 
chairman. That is one instance, and I wanted 
to mention it to you to show you the responsibility 
of the Institute to the industry in this matter of 
standards. 

Mr. Sullivan W. Jones. I would like to 
offer this resolution: 


Resolved, That the specifications submitted by the 
Committee on Structural Service be referred to the 
Board, with power, in connection with the recom¬ 
mendations made by that committee. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President. We will continue the dis¬ 
cussion of this subject, which is of vital concern 
to the profession. There has been invited to ap¬ 
pear before us and to address us a man most 
familiar with the various phases of this work. 
Dr. F. C. Brown, Assistant Director of the Bu¬ 
reau of Standards, will now address you. 


Address of Dr. F. C. Brown 

Assistant Director, Bureau of Standards 


Your committee asked me yesterday to substitute 
for President Stratton for fifteen minutes; so that I 
feel as though rather a heavy burden has been placed 
upon me. 

The subject about which I am to talk is, I believe, 
“Research,” or, as defined, the process by which facts 
and basic data pertaining to conditions and service 
requirements are secured and related to performance, 
characteristics of material and equipment. Standards, 
I believe, are arrived at by two general means. One, 
the old means, that nature has used for so long, is 
illustrated by the development of the eyes in the heads 
of animals. By the px-ocess of “cut and try”—or trial 
and failure, if you will call it that—a standard was 
arrived at of having two eyes in this place (indicat¬ 
ing )—in most cases facing in the direction in which 
the animal is going; and I dare say that, after those 
centuries of trial and failure we have probably re¬ 
ceived a fairly satisfactory standard. 

Take the matter of transportation: The animals 
tried two general methods: One going on all-fours; 
the other class going on two legs—leaving the other 
two free for the development of a thumb. This made 
it possible to use those other two appendages for 
serving the brain—for research, if you will. As a 
result, we probably have a most satisfactory method 
developed by the “art,” if you please—the state of the 
art is that we go on two legs and our two hands 
serve the brain in research and development. The 
method of the development of the art, as we will call 
it, is long and tedious and hazardous; but in the end 
it is fairly satisfactory. 

Research meets the needs of a civilization that is 
growing at an intense pace. Consider what it has 
done for transportation in the last century—finally re¬ 
sulting in such improvements as the steam engine, the 
automobile and the airplane. 

Now, I should like in the few minutes that I have, 
to give you some illustrations of the way we apply 
research in developing standards at the Bureau of 
Standards. What is the process by which we under¬ 
take research to arrive at standards? 

The first question is, what demand is there for 
research? For, as you all know, the knowledge that 
we do have of facts -that are known, is so great 
and of such magnitude that somebody must dis¬ 
criminate as to what is worth while; and particularly 
an institution that must answer back to the public 


evei-y year must be particularly careful in choosing 
subjects for research and standardization that are 
worth while—that the public believes are worth while; 
that the various institutions such as the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects believe is worth while. 

The demand comes essentially from two sources: 
First, from the Executive Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. The Government is 
obligated to conduct research, and to have data ready 
that will insure its safety in time of emergency. It 
is also expected to search for such information and 
to adopt such methods as will enable it to conduct 
its business in an efficient and businesslike manner. 
Somebody must develop the facts, as is done by the 
Bureau of Standards in science and engineering, 
rather than merely accepting some interested party’s 
interpretation as to the best procedure. 

And the second is the demand of the industries and 
of institutions. If an industry finds that it is in dire 
need of information which concerns more than the 
mere industry; that is, something which concerns the 
welfare of the people and the welfare of other indus¬ 
tries, then there is an obligation on the Bureau of 
Standaids to look into the case and find means, if 
possible, to take up the line of research. 

I would like to mention a few illustrations that will 
probably bring to your attention better than any other 
method what I mean. About three years ago the 
Quartermaster’s Corps of the United States Army re¬ 
ported they were about to place an order for brake 
linings for automobiles. But the different brake lining 
manufacturers each advised them that they had the 
best brake lining, as good as any or the best there 
was on the market. And frankly, something led them 
to believe they were not all right. So they came to 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Well, we said frankly that we could only give them 
general advice; that the information that we had was 
not worth a great deal more than that which they 
might get elsewhere; but that we would work with 
them, and we would find out what was a good brake 
lining. 

The United States orders for brake linings, from 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment and the Navy Department, as well as other De¬ 
partments, are of sufficient magnitude to make any 
industry sit up and take notice; and it did not require 
any urging of the manufacturers, when they found 
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we were devising a machine or an instrument for 
testing the fundamental qualities needed in brake 
linings for automobiles to get in touch with us, to 
send their brake linings down and have them tested, 
as fast as the machine could be developed and im¬ 
proved. 

Well, the result of that was, instead of all the brake 
linings being equally good, it was found that they 
varied by a factor of 20 to 1; some brake linings 
would wear 20 times as long as other brake linings 
would wear; there was some discrepancy in the sales¬ 
men’s presentations. The country at large did not 
know anything about this work; and if you will think 
for a minute you will see that it was not safe to give 
the country at large that information immediately. 
It would place the Government in the position of in¬ 
terfering in too drastic a manner with private in¬ 
dustry. But each manufacturer was told where he 
stood in the brake lining industry; he was told 
whether he was No. 1, or whether he was No. 15 or 
No. 20; and he was told further what seemed to be, 
on the basis of test, the fundamental things that were 
wrong with his product. 

He immediately hit it back to his factory, changed 
his method of production and the quality of materials 
he was using, and took advantage of the advice he 
was getting about the way his brake lining was turn¬ 
ing out when tested by the machine set up at the 
Bureau. And now the various automobile manufac¬ 
turers have adopted the testing instrument that was 
devised at the Bureau of Standards, so that the manu¬ 
facturer himself can test his brake linings. The re¬ 
sult has been that, in three years, the quality of brake 
linings in automobiles has improved by about 3 to 1; 
that is, on an average, you can use your brake linings 
on your car three times as long as you could three 
years ago. Manufacturers of brake linings have im¬ 
proved their products, without the public knowing 
very much about it, except that they are on the aver¬ 
age getting a better brake lining. 

This is a case where research was carried out at 
the instigation of a Government Department in order 
to arrive at a more satisfactory product, through the 
close cooperation of the manufacturer. 

I may take another illustration, which will prob¬ 
ably be of just as much interest to your group: That 
was an investigation recently completed, as to one 
stage, that of hinges to doors. The Federal Specifi¬ 
cations Board said that, for economy of purchase, they 
should have a specification for hinges that would 
enable the Government Departments to get the best 
hinges without a great deal of difficulty. 

So the Bureau of Standards took up the question, 
arranged a service test for hinges; and after a period 
of about six months it was found that, if instead of 
the hinges that the United States Government had 
been buying, it would change and buy the hinge that 
it had not considered, it would get a hinge that would 
last 40 times as long as the other hinge, and at a 
cost that was almost identical. 

This hinge (indicating) for example, if you will 
examine it, still works perfectly; you could hardly 
tell that it had been used at all; and it has been op¬ 
erated a million times, working day and night, with 
a device that was developed and installed by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

This one (indicating), of a different kind, is worn 
and will not allow a door to work satisfactorily, and 
has only been operated 38,000 times. The difference 
in quality there is quite clear. 


In the same manner with the Federal Specifica¬ 
tions Board, the Bureau of Standards is now working 
up the question of cast iron hinges as compared with 
wrought iron hinges, so as to determine the relative 
merits of those two—getting information, in other 
words, tending to the development of the standard. 

I may say that the greatest satisfaction of that sort 
of work is not the mere saving that is involved to the 
Government, but it is the saving to the country. On 
the question of brake linings, that alone means a sav¬ 
ing to the country of about $15,000,000 a year. In 
the case of hinges, when the Government gets a stand¬ 
ard and knows what it is talking about, the public 
will have confidence enough in it to adopt that stand¬ 
ard, and the country at large will reap the benefits 
of the research. 

I might mention another one, that is not of so much 
interest to you, perhaps: The question of tableware 
and glassware. Again, one of the Government De¬ 
partments said, “We have two kinds of glassware 
here that are used. One is hand blown glass; the 
other is machine blown glass. One costs about three 
times what the other one costs. Which is the better?” 

We devised machinery and apparatus for testing 
that, approaching service conditions, which showed 
that the cheaper one was better than the one that cost 
three times as much. “Well,” they said, “that is in¬ 
teresting; we were just about to buy the most ex¬ 
pensive kind. What about our tableware that we have 
got to buy?” 

In the same way we made up an apparatus and a 
set of tests and investigated to find out what were 
the fundamental characteristics required in tableware, 
excepting only the art, which, of course, is of im¬ 
portance. We got the specifications, which showed 
one very wholesome fact that you will be interested 
in. It is the fact that American tableware is superior 
to the imported tableware; at least. It pleased us 
very much. 

The Government Department started to buy on the 
specifications of that kind. But along comes the Amer¬ 
ican Hotel Association, starting about a year back; 
and they said, “We heard something about the Bureau 
of Standards; somebody told us they are spending 
some of the people’s money, and we think we ought 
to get some service there.” 

Well, at the end of the conferences, they wanted 
to know why they were not getting service. The 
only thing I could tell them was that it was because 
they had not discovered us yet. And after a few ad¬ 
ditional conferences, they admitted, or volunteered that 
they had finally discovered the Bureau of Standards; 
and they wanted to know what things we had in¬ 
vestigated that would be of interest to them. We told 
them we had investigated paints and_oils, varnishes, 
textiles, metals and what not. And we mentioned 
tableware. 

They said, “The hotels of America buy half of the 
tableware that is bought in this country”; and the 
result was they sent a special man here to work with 
the Bureau of Standards on this subject; and he first 
made a visit to all the hotels, in order to see whether 
the academic information that we were getting at the 
Bureau of Standards, the research information, was 
actually applicable to service tests. And so he went 
to the various hotels, and he asked the managers, 
“Which is the best tableware, the imported or the 
American?” “Oh, the imported of course,” they said. 
“Well, do you definitely know that?” “Yes.” “How 
do you know it?” “Well, everybody says so.” 
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The art in that case, if you want to call it so, was 
in direct opposition to research. 

“Well,” he said, “We have direct information from 
the Bureau of Standards that the American tableware 
is the best,” “Well,” they said, “That is interesting; 
we will find out about that.” And today seven of 
the largest hotels in America are checking up the 
laboratory tests which have recently been completed 
at the Bureau of Standards, to see if they will be 
borne out, as they fully expect they will be, by the 
service tests. 

As a result, the man who has charge of this work 
says that 32 per cent of the inferior tableware sold in 
America is going to get off the market, and the makers 
of the good tableware are entirely in sympathy with 
the hotels and the Bureau of Standards in this matter. 

In other words, we have taken up at the Bureau of 
Standards the obligation to show the manufacturers 
how to make tableware that is uniformly good, and 
not part good and part bad. The hotels are cooperat¬ 
ing with us. They are doing more in this work than 
we are. They are taking the tableware of the various 
manufacturers and various dealers, and the various 
standards, and burning it at various temperatures, 
correlating the results of these tests at these various 
places, and then it is all tested at the Bureau of 
Standards to see what there is about those combina¬ 
tions that produce a uniformly good result. Research 
methods, in other words, in order to arrive at a higher 
standard and a quicker method than the method of the 
art, if you please. 

I might go on with a number of cases, or illustra¬ 
tions, like automobile tires, metals of various kinds, 
paints, oils, varnishes, etc., but I think I will only just 
give you an idea of the specifications which we have 
developed as the final standards for the Government 
Departments, and they are only a small portion of 
those that are coming: 

The departments have accepted the Government 
specifications on Portland cement; petroleum products 
and methods for testing; pneumatic tires, solid tires, 
and inner tubes; linseed oil, raw, refined, and 
boiled; basic carbonate white lead, dry and paste; 
basic sulphate white lead, dry and paste; turpentine 


(gum spirits and wood turpentine) ; zinc oxide, dry 
and paste; leaded zinc oxide, dry and paste; white 
paint and tinted paints made on a white base; red 
lead, dry and paste; ocher, dry and paste; iron oxide 
and iron hydroxide paints; black paint, semipaste and 
ready mixed; green paint, semipaste and ready mixed; 
volatile mineral spirits for thinning paints; composite 
thinner for thinning semipaste paints when the use of 
straight linseed oil is not justified; water resisting 
spar varnish, asphalt varnish; liquid paint drier; 
flat interior lithopone paint, white and light tints; in¬ 
terior varnish; large tungsten filament incandescent 
electric lamps; lumber (grading and inspection 
rules); feeds and forage; white floating soap; liquid 
soap; soap powder; salt water soap; automobile 
soap; chip soap; ordinary laundry soap; grit cake 
soap; scouring compounds, for floors, and soap scour¬ 
ing compound; hand grit soap; fire extinguishing 
liquid; leather belting; cotton rubber lined fire hose 
(couplings and gaskets) ; rubber tubing; gas hose—A. 
acetylene-hydrogen hose, B. oxygen hose; pneumatic 
hose—A. rock-drill hose, B. pneumatic tool hose; 
dredging sleeves; air-brake and signal hose and gas¬ 
kets ; diver’s hose; spray hose; tender hose; chemical 
hose; water and navy wash deck hose; steam hose; 
suction hose (smooth bore); rubber jar rings; wood 
screws; numbered cotton duck; asbestos millboard; 
cutout bases; non-refillable cartridge enclosed fuses; 
flexible non-metallic tubing. 

From that list you will get an idea of the number of 
final specifications that have been adopted, all involv¬ 
ing more or less research work to establish the quality. 

There are a number of others that some of your 
committee know about, and I may mention one that 
Mr. Jones might have spoken of to you, that of win¬ 
dow glass, and openings in doors, windows, and so on. 

I have taken more than my 15 minutes, and I 
thank you. 

(Applause.) 

The President. We will now have a fur¬ 
ther discussion on Standardization by Mr. A. W. 
Whitney, Chairman of the American Engineer¬ 
ing Standards Committee. 


Address of Albert W. Whitney 

Chairman , American Engineering Standards Committee 


I am glad of the opportunity to speak to you. There 
are certain important aspects of standardization which 
can be more sympathetically discussed with you than 
with perhaps any other similar body. I refer to the 
broad question of the place of standardization in our 
lives and particularly to the question of the limits that 
are placed upon it by other than immediately material 
considerations, for with you such other considerations 
are of commanding practical importance. 

It is just as necessary for an organization that is 
promoting a particular movement to know the field 
into which it cannot be legitimately projected as to 
know the field to which it belongs. The stronger the 
forces that we are dealing with the more distinct will 
be the separation between the regions in which such 
forces properly have a place and in which such forces 
do not properly have a place. High pressure steam 
and high potential electricity have an immensely im¬ 
portant place, but a greatly restricted place, in mod¬ 
ern life. Standardization will be of great value to us 


but it can do us an equally great amount of harm. 
Our mission as standardizers is quite as much to see 
that standardization is not misused as to extend its 
use. 

Obviously the danger is that standardization will 
produce a stupid, monotonous world from which the 
flair that comes from originality and variety has dis¬ 
appeared. This is exactly analogous to the danger 
that certain forces in civilization will produce a clock¬ 
work world from which the charm of risk and uncer¬ 
tainty has been removed. In both cases the injury is 
in the realm of the spirit. Our bodies and minds and 
emotions are all keyed to a life of high adventure in 
which variety and uncertainty play a leading part. 

In a general way, therefore, we may erect a warn¬ 
ing sign that we must be exceedingly chary of stand¬ 
ardizing spiritual values. Yet even here you archi¬ 
tects yourselves have notable examples of standard¬ 
ization in the orders and in a multitude of details. 
The problem is then fundamentally not so much one of 
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keeping out of any particular field as of knowing 
enough not to go too far. Tfie problem is evidently 
how to standardize fundamentals and still leave va- 
rietry and the sense of spiritual freedom. Similarly 
we must find a way to get a large degree of certainty 
into our lives as a basis for the lighter charm and 
fascination that comes from the play of chance. 

This leads to an inquiry into what in reality the 
process of standardization consists of. Standardiza¬ 
tion in the last analysis is nothing but the elimination 
of the unnecessary and the unfit and the saving of 
that which has permanent value. It is, therefore, the 
great conservational process that passes on that which 
civilization has found valuable. In the process of in¬ 
vention and through the operation of the competitive 
system, particularly in the selling end of business, 
there has grown up in industry an enormous variety 
of both materials and processes and products, a va¬ 
riety which is quite beyond the bounds of the usable. 
Someone must go through this mass and select what is 
worth keeping. This is the humble job of the stand- 
ardizer. Two facts in particular about his job should 
be observed: i—he selects in general not the one 
supremely best but a certain number that are good 
and, 2—his selection is definitely subject to revision as 
needs and conditions and material at his disposal 
change. Perhaps I might add two more facts about 
the intelligent standardizer, namely, 3—he does not 
venture into a new field until the initial stages of 
experimentation and competitive sifting have had time 
to operate and, 4—he chooses but he does not make his 
choice mandatory. 

That is all there is to standardization. It is quite 
evident that it is a necessary process and the danger 
lies wholly in the way in which it is carried out. The 
standardizer needs to be wise as a serpent and harm¬ 
less as a dove and humble enough to realize that he 
is only the servant of progress and not its high priest. 

Primarily standardization releases the human spirit 
instead of fettering it. If there were no standards 
little use could be made of the past; fresh creative 
effort would have to go into each undertaking, how¬ 
ever much the problem in hand might resemble prob¬ 
lems already solved. Every time an I-beam or a bolt 
or a cement mixture was needed it would have to be 
redesigned or rediscovered. Under such conditions 
progress would be impossible and life intolerable. 

It is evident that our place in the world today, that 
the progress of civilization, is measurable in terms of 
the standards that have been established, largely 
through the slow process of evolution but in the case 
of man vastly accelerated by conscious selection. If 
our bodies, for instance, were not thoroughly stand¬ 
ardized medicine and surgery would be impossible; if 
our minds were not thoroughly standardized educa¬ 
tion would be impossible. In fact a special nervous 
structure has been provided, the reflex nervous centers, 
to take care of standardized actions, leaving the brain 
itself free for creative work. 

Standardization is thus the habit-forming process 
of industry and the American Engineering Standards 
Committee aspires to be part of the reflex nervous 
system of industry, thus leaving the inventors, the 
architects and all such bold pioneers free for fresh 
adventures. The function of the standardizer is there¬ 
fore two-fold; he not only preserves the treasures of 
the past for use when they are needed but he keeps 
them out of the way when they are not needed. He 
is not merely the conservator but he is the liberator as 
well. Standardization is thus not the foe of spiritual 


freedom; it is the soil in which it grows. It does not 
stifle art; it sets it free. 

This discourse may be to some extent unnecessary 
and yet there is a considerable feeling abroad in the 
world today against the deadening influence of cer¬ 
tain phases of standardization, particularly in the 
industrial, the social and the artistic fields; and very 
rightly for the problem of mass-production both in its 
effect upon the worker and in its effect upon society 
and in its effect upon art is very serious. But what 
can we say, except that the endeavor to secure the 
benefits of mass-production, the greater opportunities 
for leisure and development, without this spiritual 
deadening is one of the great problems of today; how 
can we have a normal standardization and not a 
hypertrophied standardization? 

Assuming that the fears which I have found it 
convenient to give you have been equally conveniently 
banished I may go on to speak of some of the con¬ 
crete problems of standardization and in doing so I 
will follow out the development and work of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 

I feel justified in doing this, partly because the 
American Engineering Standards Committee is now 
recognized as the national standardizing body in the 
industrial field and its practices are therefore of real 
significance and partly because your association is one 
of our valued members and I may assume I suppose 
that you will be glad to know about it on this account. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee'is 
an association of engineering societies, government 
departments, and national associations representing 
most of the industries of the country. It aims to serve 
as a clearing house for national standardization. The 
concept of national standardization requires an elab¬ 
oration for it goes beyond mere standardization. 
Standardization is going on wherever the human spirit 
is at work, in every office, in every factory, and on a 
national scale as in the automobile industry or among 
the railroads. 

But the standardization that called the American 
Engineering Standards Committee into being goes a 
step further. It is based upon the idea that stand¬ 
ardization must inevitably overleap the boundaries 
of any one industry or any one interest; that if the 
architects, for instance, start to standardize they will 
find a score of other interests that are concerned in 
the same things and that no genuine progress can be 
made until all these interests are brought into agree¬ 
ment. The American Engineering Standards Com¬ 
mittee provides a procedure and a forum for getting 
such a national consensus. 

We have under consideration specifications for 
railroad forgings. At first sight it would seem as 
though this were a project which the steam railroads 
with their vast interests might well handle alone, but 
upon examination it appears that similar forgings are 
used by the electric railroads and also in the export 
trade. Unless these three interests are harmonized 
the manufacturers will have to work to three specifi¬ 
cations, which certainly is an unnecessary expense, 
and unless the manufacturers are themselves consulted 
in forming the standards there will certainly be a fur¬ 
ther loss of economy. This is an almost extreme case. 
Usually the interests that must be brought together run 
up to a score at least. It will be readily seen how 
necessary it is to have a place and procedure for 
bringing about agreements among all interests if 
standards are to be of far-reaching value. 
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Particular emphasis should be laid upon two things 
that the American Engineering Standards Committee 
does not do: 

1— It does not initiate standardization work. 

2— It does not itself do standardization work. 

It encourages standardization but the initiation of a 
project must come from outside. It furnishes the fa¬ 
cilities and the procedure for doing standardization 
work but the actual work is done by committees made 
up of representatives of the interested bodies. The 
American Engineering Standards Committee is there¬ 
fore definitely a clearing house and not a standard- 
creating body. 

It will be illuminating to trace in detail the initia¬ 
tion and progress of some particular project, as that 
will make clear just how the American Engineering 
Standards Committee functions. 

A request came to us from the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Traffic Officers and the Society of Illuminat¬ 
ing Engineers last year for a conference to consider 
the formation of a Code for Colors for Traffic Sig¬ 
nals. As the request came from responsible bodies 
and as upon further examination the project seemed 
important and promised results, such a conference 
was called, and all bodies that were known to be 
interested in the subject were invited. The confer¬ 
ence was attended by ioo persons representing 40 or¬ 
ganizations. The meeting was conducted by the rep¬ 
resentatives themselves and resulted in the passing 
of a resolution asking the American Engineering 
Standards Committee to take the necessary steps to¬ 
ward having such a Code prepared. These steps con¬ 
sisted first in a definite vote by the American Engi¬ 
neering Standards Committee approving the forma¬ 
tion of such a Code, and. second, in the appointment 
of three sponsors, which in this case were the Ameri¬ 
can Association of State Highway Officials, the Bu¬ 
reau of Standards and the National Safety Council. 
A sponsor, I may explain, is simply one or more par¬ 
ticularly interested bodies named by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee which agree to 
undertake the executive work and the incidental ex¬ 
pense necessary to the preparation of the standard. 
The first and most important work of the sponsors 
is the selection of a sectional committee; this is the 
working committee which actually prepares the stand¬ 
ard. This committee must be thoroughly representa¬ 
tive and its personnel must be approved by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. This 
committee is not, however, a committee of the Amer¬ 
ican Engineering Standards Committee. 

After the work of preparing the standard has been 
completed by the sectional committee it is submitted 
for approval to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. In deciding whether it shall be approved 
the American Engineering Standards Committee is not 


allowed to go into technical details but must consider 
solely whether the work has been carried out in a 
thoroughly representative way and whether the stand¬ 
ard that has been prepared may be properly consid¬ 
ered to represent a national consensus on what is best 
in American practice. 

A standard when approved may have the status of 
American Standard or Tentative American Standard. 
The American Engineering Standards Committee does 
not concern itself with getting the standard into actual 
use, as that would involve practical difficulties which 
would interfere with its primarily judicial function. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee 
has about 140 projects under way at the present time, 
of which 40 are approved standards. Over two hun¬ 
dred national organizations are represented on sec¬ 
tional committees by about 1,000 individuals. 

The American Engineering Standards Committee 
not only serves to bring the various industrial inter¬ 
ests together but it serves to bring industry and gov¬ 
ernment together. A particularly interesting work is 
being carried on now in the effort to harmonize the 
needs of industry and the needs of the government 
as expressed in the work of the Federal Specifications 
Board. The American Engineering Standards Com¬ 
mittee is also serving as coordinator between the 
standardization movement in this country and the 
work of similar organizations in some 17 foreign 
countries. 

At first sight it would seem as though the main 
advantages of standardization lay in the increased 
efficiency that is to be had through mass-production 
and through ease in ordering to specifications. This, 
however, is only a small part of the story; the effect 
is felt all along the line and particularly in buying 
and selling. Simplification and standardization not 
only cut down enormously on the stocks that have to 
be carried but they make possible much more effective 
buying, since meretricious differences have been 
eliminated and it becomes possible for buyers to fa¬ 
miliarize themselves with goods that are standardized 
on the basis of quality. 

In closing may I bespeak from the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects a continuance of the intelligent and 
effective cooperation that we have had in the past and 
a particular interest in seeing that the cause of stand¬ 
ardization is developed in such a way as to conserve 
all that is good in the past and to liberate all that 
is good in the future. 

The President. The subject of Specifica¬ 
tions, which is the next matter on our program 
this evening, will be presented to you by Mr. 
Sullivan W. Jones, of the Structural Service 
Committee. 


Address of Sullivan W. Jones 

Technical Director of the Structural Service Committee 


My purpose is directed toward focusing in its rela¬ 
tion to specification writing what you have already 
heard from Mr. Brown and Mr. Whitney on research 
and standardization. That is, I want you to under¬ 
stand how the results of research and standardization 
relate themselves to and simplify our very practical 
problem of specification writing. 

An architect wrote a section of a specification for a 
building of importance, and submitted it to his client. 


His client was a corporation with an engineering de¬ 
partment. The section of the specifications dealt 
with waterproofing. A difference of opinion devel¬ 
oped as to materials and methods. The architect was 
asked to show cause why he should not change his 
specification. The architect’s defense was that he 
had used the same specification for eighteen years. 
His client maintained that that alone was conclusive 
evidence the specifications ought to be changed. The 
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specification referred to was, like many, the product 
of scissors and a paste bottle. 

The power of the pen depends upon the measure of 
knowledge behind it. The man who clips and pastes 
is like him who sits beside the road over which 
flows the never ending, ever changing stream of 
life, and slowly turns a kaleidoscope, watching the 
same old fragments rearrange and regroup themselves, 
thinking that he is viewing progress. 

The man who wrote the same specification for 
waterproofing through eighteen consecutive years 
while materials and methods and practices changed 
was like the one who sat beside the road looking into 
the kaleidoscope. 

The art of specification writing is the art of re¬ 
cording and utilizing our constantly expanding knowl¬ 
edge of cause and effect and of means to an end. 

A specification for a modern building is a compre¬ 
hensive, complex conglomerate. It does not deal with 
a single thing such as insulation, a generator or a 
foundation; but with a thousand such and similar, 
and widely dissimilar things, and the fitting of them 
together into one coordinate whole—the building. The 
author of such a document, if he would write it out of 
his own knowledge, must be omniscient in a truly su¬ 
perhuman sense. 

Specification writing, if taken seriously, as it 
should be, but sometimes is not, is an appaling but 
inspiring undertaking. Responsibility for results, 
other than esthetic, falls upon the specification writer. 
He is supposed to know, to know everything. The 
fact is, he does not measure up to expectations. This 
is no reflection on the specification writer, for no one 
knows what the specification writer is supposed to 
know. 

Let me make this blanket indictment both clear and 
innocuous. Let us take as an example an ordinary 
building and pick out of the specification for it just 
a few of the items of work and attempt to define 
quality in terms of materials. 

I have mentioned waterproofing. Let us begin 
with waterproofing. What shall be its character? 
Shall it be the integral method, or a plaster coat? 
And if one of these, what compound shall be added to 
the mix? Or shall it be the membrane type? If the 
latter, shall we use coal tar pitch or asphalt? And 
what for the membrane? 

Now, if we are like the fellow sitting by the road, 
we will run back through thumb-eared copies of old 
specifications and use the scissors. But in nine cases 
out of ten we don’t know really how the old specifica¬ 
tion turned out. If we happen to know that the work 
failed or was successful, it is pretty certain we don’t 
know why. Was it the material we specified, or was 
the material specified misused? If we find ourselves 
uncertain, we will listen to the talk of a lot of sales¬ 
men. The salesman who is the best psychologist wins 
and we “fall” for his material. 

But suppose we prefer the membrane method; shall 
we use coal tar pitch? Perhaps we are a coal tar 
pitch man—for no particular reason except that we 
have grown up professionally with coal tar pitch. 
We found it did the trick eighteen years ago. But 
we don’t know that coal tar pitch is a very different 
material now from that which we used eighteen 
years ago. The manufacturers say it is better and 
give the reasons. But we are not a chemist or a 
physicist and therefore we cannot say whether these 
reasons are sound or mere twaddle. 


Or perhaps we incline to asphalt. Whose asphalt? 
Tom’s, Dick’s or Harry’s? “Each is the best.” How 
many of us know enough to start by finding out 
whether Tom’s asphalt is a fluxed Trinidad or a 
blown oil asphalt or a cut back residue? And if we 
found this out, what would it mean to us? So, most 
of us land nowhere. But there is valuable knowledge 
on the subject of bitumens; some very precise authen¬ 
tic knowledge; knowledge derived from years of 
study and research by experts who have lived with 
bitumens as we have lived with architecture. There 
are also in existence standards and standardized tests 
by resort to which the life and suitability of a ma¬ 
terial may be predicted with some degree of accuracy. 
We ought to avail ourselves of existing knowledge on 
the subject, it costs nothing, and rest our case on the 
standards. 

The next subject we might refer to is terra cotta. 
Once upon a time it was an economical material and 
interested us greatly. But aside from economics, how 
shall we buy a really good job of terra cotta. One 
manufacturer says the problem is solved by specify¬ 
ing his. But seriously, we generally attempt the defi¬ 
nition of quality by writing a long list of prohibited 
defects. Try to describe feminine beauty that way 
and see what you get. No one knows what the qual¬ 
ity attributes of terra cotta are. There are many 
things about terra cotta, many things that happen to 
terra cotta, that we cannot explain. Two men have 
been laboring at the Bureau of Standards for a num¬ 
ber of years in research on the subject and are still 
unable to define those qualities and characteristics 
which signify durability. But some day research will 
give us the answer. We shall never get it in any other 
way. We must carry our practical problems into 
the laboratory and put them under the microscope. 

Next let us consider concrete floors. Many and 
perhaps most concrete floors are not as durable as 
they ought to be or as durable as they might be. This 
condition has created a market for a vast number of 
compounds and coatings which, it is claimed, will 
harden and dust proof such floors. Now, we either 
know or can learn how to install concrete floors that 
will be as hard and dustless as stone. This knowl¬ 
edge is the result of years of research in the field and 
in the laboratory and will soon be recorded in the 
form of a standard specification which all may use. 
Such floors are more costly than those which we gen¬ 
erally buy under the non-standard specification. 
With an established standard we are at once in a 
position to reach a wise decision on the economic side 
of the problem. Without a standard for quality we 
can reach no intelligent decision. 

I might go on almost indefinitely referring to one 
subject after another showing how little real knowl¬ 
edge exists in regard to the things we use and do in 
constructing buildings, how resort to standards in 
specification writing clarifies the whole situation 
and why we ought to be solidly and enthusiastically 
behind standardization and research. But let us turn 
to just one more subject—paint. 

Paint stands for mystery in the building industry. 
That is so because no one really knows very much 
about paint—not even the manufacturers—as a pro¬ 
tective coating for wood. Because no one knows, 
because there are no standards of performance, almost 
anything can be claimed for almost any kind of paint. 
Paint technology is still in the experimental stage of 
development. 
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But here again the deficiency will be bridged; is 
indeed being bridged by the research being conducted 
at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratories. 

As an ultimate result of this important work our 
whole thought on the subject of paint may be revolu¬ 
tionized. We are approaching the subject from a new 
angle—that of the material to be preserved and its 
inherent characteristics. 

Specification writing in the architect’s office gener¬ 
ally is an adventure carrying the writer over trails 
previously untrod by him and through unknown coun¬ 
try. Much of what he sees and many of his experi¬ 
ences are new and strange. They must be new and 
strange because knowledge of the whole vast ex¬ 
panse of construction cannot be crowded into one 
small brain. Yet, generally speaking, the specifica¬ 
tion writer relies largely on his own judgment in 
meeting the problems encountered. That he makes 
mistakes is not to be wondered at. The astonishing 
thing is that he does not stumble more often. 

The necessity for groping in the dark may, how¬ 
ever, be greatly lessened if the specification writer 
will seek and use available standards as the basis of 
his judgment and the measurement of service value. 
Standards and the basic data out of which standards 
are formulated, are being turned up constantly by 
the digging process of research. As civilization pro¬ 
gresses buildings become more and more complex, and 
the technology of construction develops and relates 
needs to performance, the specification writer will 
find the necessity of keeping himself abreast of the 
times and of using standards becoming more pressing. 

The specification is an instrument of purchase— 
the means by which the producer and consumer meet 
in the market place and join their interests. 

As such, and to function properly as intended, the 
specification must fulfill certain essential requirements. 

It must be couched in such terms as mean the same 
thing to the producer as to the consumer. 

It must describe something that can be supplied. 

It must establish the criterion by which the con¬ 
sumer may judge the relative fitness of the several 
similar things or services offered. 

These requirements may be restated: 

The terminology must be standard. 

The consumer or the writer of the specification must 
know what is and what is not procurable. 

The specification writer must be able to deter¬ 
mine and state his requirements and translate those 
requirements into significant characteristics of the 
thing wanted. 

A specification which fails to fulfill any one of 
these requirements fails also to function, in that the 
interests of producer and consumer cannot be joined. 
The consumer cannot be sure of getting what he 


needs, and producers are without a firm basis for 
making their offers. 

Because specifications have not been written on and 
about standards—even those that exist—the building 
industry has become largely speculative. 

Many specifications, both architectural and engi¬ 
neering, produced as instruments for the purchase of 
buildings, indicate clearly that the writers do not un¬ 
derstand to what extent the use of standards would 
reduce costs and simplify their tasks. 

Consider the security and ease with which Port¬ 
land cement is purchased under a two-line specifica¬ 
tion section referring to the American standard. 

Consider the pages of type and the blunders 
avoided when in a specification for electrical work, 
the brief requirement is laid down that the installa¬ 
tion shall be in accord with the national code. 

Consider the saving of time and of difficulties con¬ 
sequent upon the use of the standard specification for 
terra cotta. The full standard specifications for this 
material and setting, like those for Portland cement, 
need never be consulted except in case of dispute. 

Consider the difficulties experienced in the past in 
describing and securing any particular quality of 
glazing glass, window and plate; and consider the 
advantage of having in the file the standard grades 
and specifications, now nearing completion under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Standards, a brief refer¬ 
ence to which will be all that is required. 

Consider the advantage of being able to refer to a 
certain standard elevator specification built around 
service requirements and have the whole equipment 
lay itself out automatically. That will be possible as 
soon as the committee on elevator standards completes 
its work. We might extend this list to cover nearly 
everything that goes into a building. 

In closing I want to refer to the part the producer 
is playing in all this work. Producers’ associations 
have done a vast amount of work on their own initia¬ 
tive. We ought to use the result of their labors. The 
producers are represented on every standardizing 
committee now at work under the A. E. S. C. pro¬ 
cedure. Their cooperation is as essential to success as 
is that of consumer interests. They are in the stand¬ 
ardization movement with a whole-hearted enthusi¬ 
asm, in spite of their commercial rivalries, which 
should be an object lesson to us. The least we can 
do is to capitalize for our own benefit what they are 
doing. 

(Applause.) 

The President. Informational Publicity, the 
next subject, will be presented to you by Mr. 
Lyman Clark, of the General Electric Company. 


Address of Lyman Clark 

Of the General Electric Company 


Informational Publicity—The Producer’s vehicle for 
conveying to the consumer those facts relating to the 
product which enable the consumer to make selec¬ 
tions and prepare specifications on the basis of stand¬ 
ards. 

The preceding papers on Research, Standardiza¬ 
tion and Specifications have clearly pointed out to 
you many requisites necessary to a clearer understand¬ 
ing and use of the media at your disposal in the 


practice of your profession. There are required 
means for conveying much of the information ascer¬ 
tained from these sources to the consuming public, of 
which you are an important part. 

Informational Publicity for Architects and for 
Architecture covers a very wide field, not only per¬ 
taining to products and their use, but also to keep the 
subject in general before the public. There is little 
that is good for a few—to be really good, it must be 
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good for all. Therefore, the subject becomes divided 
and should be thought of in the broad sense as archi¬ 
tectural and building stimulation, and in the narrower 
sense as satisfying the technical wants of the profes 
sion. 

Just who are to be informed in the architectural 
profession by publicity? Certanily not only the Archi¬ 
tect, but others identified in one way or another with 
him, such as the Builder, and the Owner to create 
the stimuli necessary to bring a return for the great¬ 
est economic good. 

From the Architect, it will be realized that what 
would be of interest to one might be entirely over¬ 
looked or even obnoxious to another, whether the pub¬ 
licity was informational or not. In reaching the 
Builder, we are reaching nearer the market but, in 
fact, are also reaching the Architect. Many times the 
Architect’s information is received from the Builder 
rather than from the Producer. Therefore, the 
Builder must be equally informed with the Architect 
if the Producer hopes for recognition either by or 
through him. 

The Owner is in a class who must be informed be¬ 
cause he comes into the market sometimes directly and 
sometimes indirectly through the Architect and 
Builder. His point of view is entirely independent 
and information for him may be presented in an en¬ 
tirely different manner in order to create a proper 
reaction. He is met upon the grounds of greatest 
interest. The publicity he receives may create ex¬ 
travagant desires for building structures but he is, 
nevertheless, made better informed as a client of the 
Architect. 

Therefore, it should be appreciated that publicity 
travels in a circle and is the direct means of pulling 
every one concerned in a building project together 
for the common interest and easier accomplishment 
of- all. 

The members of the Producers’ Section of the Com¬ 
mittee on Structural Service spend in the neighbor¬ 
hood of five million dollars per annum in all kinds 
of publicity. It is true all of this amount is not en¬ 
tirely applied to the field of architecture, but the sum 
applied is, nevertheless, a goodly one. By this ex¬ 
penditure the consuming public is kept informed of the 
many developments in research, manufacturing proc¬ 
esses, applications and economic uses of structural ma¬ 
terials. 

A large number of nationally known producers have 
associated themselves with the Committee to improve 
and conserve this expenditure with the hope that a 
better understanding may at all times be had with the 
consumer. The object is one of mutual cooperation 
to an economic end. There are no differences of 
opinion among the Producer members as to their re¬ 
lations with Architects—summed up if is a desire and 
willingness to give them what they want in the way 
they want it. There is, however, a wide difference of 
opinion among the Producers as to what the Archi¬ 
tect wants or how to reach him with it. 

Advertising —Advertising is a form in whole or 
in part of marketing products. Its primary purpose is 
to economically reach a large number of consumers; 
also to create a market to permit economical manu¬ 
facture; to regulate inventories of stocks; to create 
in the minds of consumers a want or desire for some¬ 
thing; and, innumerable other things. As an assist¬ 
ing adjunct to business the potential influence of ad¬ 
vertising is inestimable. 

Few Architects realize the general benefits they se¬ 


cure from the Producer’s advertising account—it is 
their best paying client. Through this medium do 
people become acquainted with the new and realize 
the faults of the old. This realization immediately 
reacts in the form clientele for the architect; the de¬ 
sire to go ahead, to improve, is always prevalent 
among progressive people. This desire or stimulus is 
created by advertising. 

When writers of specifications state that they are 
not believers in advertising, they might as well state 
that they are not believers in the construction of new 
buildings. When they say that they are not influ¬ 
enced in the selection of materials by advertised 
products, they are not the trustees of their clients. 
Nationally advertised products need not necessarily 
form part of their specifications, but one is indeed 
ignorant in his profession if he is not informed about 
them. 

Who is to be responsible for the innocent reader of 
advertising matter on architectural subjects, if not 
the Architect himself? Surely, the writer of adver¬ 
tisements cannot always know just what is technically 
correct. There is now a means for furnishing the 
Producer just that which he desires to properly state 
the merits of his wares—the expert architectural opin¬ 
ion secured from the Institute itself through your 
Committee on Structural Service. 

Publications —The Producer’s method of more inti¬ 
mately reaching the consumer is via various forms of 
publications, catalogues, handbooks, bulletins, fliers, 
folders, leaflets and what not. The members of the 
Producers’ Section, while circulating many of these 
forms of publications are today all in agreement in 
furnishing Architects for their files a size, in dimen¬ 
sions, such that they may conveniently occupy space in 
a standard filing cabinet. 

It must be remembered that the Producer is endeav¬ 
oring to always reach a wide market and, therefore, 
does not confine himself to only one size of publi¬ 
cation but for the Architect’s specific use, he is com¬ 
plying with the recommendations of the Committee 
on Structural Service. 

A great many architects, specification writers, en¬ 
gineers and others whose professions fit them to plan 
building structures, have often voiced the opinion as 
to what the Producer should convey to them in his 
publications. The opinions are as varied as the build¬ 
ings they plan. There can be no set rule for compiling 
all publications of the Producers or even such that the 
Architect desires for ready reference. 

There are, however, certain fundamental requisites 
necessary for each Producer to follow and they are 
known by the Committee on Structural Service. The 
Committee acts as an expert advisory board to the 
Producer, the function of which is to create a better 
understanding of requirements, usages, permanence 
and other essential topics of knowledge both for the 
Architect and the Producer. 

The Producers associated with the Committee are 
all nationally known manufacturing organizations 
whose market, regretably, only partially emanates 
from members of the Institute. However, their recog¬ 
nition of the great place you occupy in the field for 
betterment of the physical wants of man leads them in 
a desire to cooperate with you, to try to give you what 
you want in the way and time you want it. It is the 
hope that with the Producers’ Section—open to mem¬ 
bership by any worthy Producer—and the expected 
recognition of the members of the Institute in its ac¬ 
complishments, that a great beneficial development 
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in architecture for the ultimate good of the people 
has been gotten under way. 

In a canvass made among the Producer members, 
to sense out their attitude both as to publicity and 
their relations with Architects, it is gratifying to learn 
that they unanimously record that benefits are already 
accruing from their association with the Committee 
on Structural Service. They further express in great 
sincerity their desire to at all times present truthful 
and constructive statements in their publications. So, 
it is reasonable to presume that a great step has been 
taken by the Institute in creating the Producers’ Sec¬ 
tion of your Committee on Structural Service. 

When statements are made in published matter, 
every care is taken to be explicit, truthful, and at the 
same time make the matter of interest to the reader. 
It is not always feasible to state all that the reader 
would like to know, not because the publisher would 
not want to state it, but because of the frequent mis¬ 
use that may be put to it. There is just as much 
harm from overstating as understating; again, what 
one would be only too glad to express verbally would 
be unwisely expressed publicly, not because of the 
truthfulness of the statement or the guarantee of it, 
but simply because of the publicity of it and its effect 
as such. Where Producers supply a large market, 
there must be a conservation of statement but this in 
no way should lessen the value of either the product 
or its use. The more technical the products, the more 
careful must the editing of publicity be looked after. 
The Committee offers great assistance in its ability to 
receive the facts and in then being able to properly 
transmit them to members of the Institute. 

Many Architects have a habit of thinking that 
standards are something fit for ordinary use but not 
fit for their own particular use. The Producer, on the 
one hand, does not wish to neglect or refuse business 
which is either immediately worth while or which 
gives assured future promise of so being, on the other 
hand, incidental orders for special products which in 
the aggregate demand a larger percentage of the time 
and attention of technical, productional and market¬ 
ing departments of the Producer should be avoided. 

General Publicity —Producers devote a great deal of 
time and effort to general publicity consisting of 
preparation of articles for newspapers, magazines, etc. 
These articles are constantly acting as stimuli to 
Architecture. Much of the matter pertains to equip¬ 
ment but one can’t have all the equipment without a 
place to put it. One of your Producer members re¬ 
cites the great increase in number of swimming pools 
since his introduction of publicity upon the subject. 
There have been vast improvements made in home 
building and even a great many hotels are erected 
because of the falling off of a patronage due to lack 
of improvements made common knowledge by pub¬ 
licity. The influence from reading article after article 
for better homes, better buildings and better things 
in them while primarily intended to enlarge the mar¬ 
ket of the Producer, also causes an increased demand 
for Architects’ services. 

Lecture Service —Some Chapters of the Institute 
have received the value of lecture imparted by Pro¬ 
ducer members. The report of those Chapters are 
very encouraging and there should be a greater ex¬ 
tension of this service. An illustrated lecture pre¬ 
sented at one of your Chapter meetings offers many 
advantages over the usual form of publication because, 
as a rule, you receive it outside of busy working 
hours; a discussion brings out questions and answers; 


and, there is a better visualization afforded by this 
method of presentation. One of your Producer mem¬ 
bers furnished last year a total of over eight hundred 
lectures on various subjects. 

Visual Instruction —The extent to which the motion 
picture may be used as informational publicity is lit¬ 
tle understood or rather little realized. Imagine the 
effect of one and one half million feet of film in cir¬ 
culation and a reported attendance last year of 36,- 
500,000. This was the record of only one Producer 
member. There are many subjects, especially highly 
technical ones, much better treated by motion pictures 
than by any other method. 

Models —There is a demand among Architects for 
the submission of models which show clearly the work¬ 
ings of one device or another. Reports indicate that 
when the Producer manufactures an article that can be 
so shown, it is advisable to do so. The field, how¬ 
ever, is limited. There are other forms of models 
used to stimulate building interest which are shown in 
display rooms, exhibitions, etc., which have a very 
good influence in causing one to realize more readily 
functional equipment. Again, there are being built a 
number of model homes that create wide interest in 
communities and are the cause of much increased 
demand for architectural service. 

Educational Publicity —There is a great necessity, 
as many of your Producer members realize, for in¬ 
forming the student of the progress, development and 
usage of structural materials. Schools and colleges 
can not be neglected by either the Architect or the 
Producer for they realize the duty imposed upon them 
to assist in furnishing every facility or material to 
inform the student of what he is to deal with in his 
future. There are educational campaigns conducted 
in one form or another by Producers for the purpose 
of making it a little easier for the student to graduate 
from his text books to the more materialistic form of 
study he must later pursue. The Producer members, 
undoubtedly, can offer a great deal to the student 
architect if not even to his instructors. 

Conclusion —The question arises as to the relation 
of the Architect to publicity; his reception of it; the 
use to which he puts it; and, his co-operation in mak¬ 
ing it serve the public for better architecture and bet¬ 
ter building. It is not conceivable that the enormous 
mass of Producers publicity can be received, digested, 
recorded and properly utilized by all the members of 
the Institute. The Architect, being not only the agent 
but also the trustee of his client, can not afford to 
neglect any and all publicity that may honestly in¬ 
form him of improvements or changes for the better in 
either the product or its use. For the purpose of facil¬ 
itating him in keeping posted as to what the Producer 
is manufacturing, he now has available through the 
Committee on Structural Service a means whereby he 
may secure not only the specific information he may 
seek but the assurance that the Producer is guided 
by members of the Institute in the marketing of his 
products. 

Therefore, the conclusion may be drawn that the 
American Institute of Architects has wisely estab¬ 
lished an instrument not only for use by its members 
but also for the Producer, through whom to reflect the 
higher standards of the profession of architecture to 
the general public for their better comfort and wel¬ 
fare. 

(Applause.) 
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The President. On behalf of the American 
Institute of Architects I wish to extend to these 
gentlemen our deep appreciation of their ad¬ 
dresses. They have said much to us this after¬ 
noon and we are deeply grateful for it. 

At the conclusion of this subject this after¬ 
noon’s meeting will adjourn, but before that ad¬ 
journment we wish to give you every opportunity 
for further discussion from the floor, if any of 
you have anything you desire to say. 

Mr. Weiss. Fearing that a discussion on the 
subject of advertising may not take place, I want 
to make a brief statement. The hour is late, and 
I have no intention to bring the matter forward 
for discussion this afternoon; but I do want to 
say that, tomorrow, actuated by my own experi¬ 
ence during last year (and prompted also to take 
this action in view of the statement made by Mr. 
Waid in a letter to Mr. Kohn, in connection with 
the standing committee on competitions)—I re¬ 
peat, on tomorrow I shall introduce a resolution 
in connection with the canon on advertising. It 
appears to me that the conditions in this respect 
are worse than they ever were, as long as I can 
remember, in the history of the Institute. Par¬ 
ticularly is this so in small communities where 
the newspapers are carrying advertisements in¬ 
serted by the members of the Institute, architects, 
who make the bold announcement that they are 
members of the Institute. As I said before, the 
matter was brought sharply to my attention by 
the aforesaid correspondence in reference to com¬ 
petitions; and when action is taken in connection 
with the matter of advertising, I think it would 
be a mistake to adopt the attitude in that respect 
which seems to have been taken regarding compe¬ 
titions. 

So, in the morning session, when the matter is 
opened, I intend to present a resolution with ref¬ 
erence to the restricting of advertising. 

The President. Is there any further dis¬ 
cussion ? 

Mr. John F. Gowen (of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association) : I have listened, as 
your guest this afternoon, to four very interesting 
discussions of the problems concerning architects 
so far as the producers are concerned. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this after¬ 
noon’s discussion has entirely lost sight of what, 
to our Association and that part of it with which 
I am concerned, namely, the problems which af¬ 
fect the architect, is a matter of extreme import¬ 
ance, and that is, not only the standardization of 
materials, but the standardization, if I may call it 
such—by which I mean really the education—of 
labor. 


This particularly brings to my attention the 
matter of the use of copper. We find in ninety 
per cent of the cases investigated, that there is a 
great lack on the part of the artisan of the proper 
knowledge of the way to handle copper materials. 
I do not think this ignorance is peculiar to cop¬ 
per and sheet metal work. I think you will find 
the same condition in other trades. Mr. Jones 
particularly mentioned water-proofing, and Port¬ 
land cement, but it does not seem to me that there 
is much to be gained by specifications that say that 
a certain sort of cement should be used and a cer¬ 
tain grade of flooring be made according to a cer¬ 
tain specification, a standard specification of the 
Portland Cement Association, if you have not the 
artisan who knows how to perform the require¬ 
ments of that specification. 

Over here, not very far from this hall, in the 
Model House which is being erected and which 
I inspected this morning, I found the gentleman 
in charge having the devil’s own row with a 
mason over the way the mason had applied the 
stucco, and the come-back to the young man (he 
was an educated man skilled in his profession) 
was “I did it that way thirty years ago and that 
is the way we always did it, and that is the way 
I am going to do it.” That is what the mason 
said to this supervisor of the work. 

I have found in several cases where we have 
furnished brass pipe for exhibition purposes a 
surprising ignorance on the part of the plumber 
as to how to handle it. 

The point I wish to make is not exactly a point, 
but rather a request for information—a point of 
information—as to whether the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, acting through its Structural 
Committee, has taken any action toward improv¬ 
ing the quality of labor, or educating labor to 
meet the growing demand for a better quality of 
labor because of the standardization of the 
product. 

I would appreciate advice from you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, or somebody perhaps who can tell me 
whether that is a part of the function of this com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Voorhees. We have under way an ex¬ 
cellent apprenticeship plan, not only under the 
inauguration of the architects alone, but with the 
cooperation of all the interested elements, the 
engineers, the designers, the contractors, labor 
and material men, and there is hearty cooperation 
with the educational system in New York. We 
are trying, I believe, and I am sure we are going 
to succeed in developing in New York just as 
Mr. Parker has in Boston, an apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem for the building trades that will improve the 
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skilled worker. That, however, is not part of 
the Structural Service Committee’s function. 
But it is part of the architect’s individual duty 
and part of the duty of this Institute to, wherever 
they can, and wherever they are brought in con¬ 
tact with it, to thoroughly go into this question 
and do all that they can, personnally, individually 
and as an association, to further the education of 
the artisan. 

Mr. Boyd. As a member of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Institute and in or¬ 
der to have this matter properly considered, I 
would ask the chair’s permission to ask all those 
present interested in this subject of apprentice¬ 
ships to remain after the meeting and we will 


have a meeting of our own before the meeting 
tomorrow morning. 

The President. That is very satisfactory to 
the chair. 

Tellers Appointed 

The Secretary. I move that the Commit¬ 
tee on Credentials be appointed as the Tellers to 
receive and count the votes. 

The motion was carried. 

The President. There is no further busi¬ 
ness this afternoon. Tomorrow morning the 
meeting is at ten o’clock. This evening the 
meeting is at eight thirty o’clock. The meeting 
will stand adjourned. 

The Convention adjourned at 5.20 p. m. 


May Seventeenth—Evening Session 


The session was called to order at 9 p. m. by 
the First Vice-President, Mr. Ernest J. Russell, 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Russell. The meeting will come to 
order. It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you the President of the American Institute of 
Architects, Mr. William B. Faville, of San 
Francisco. (Applause.) 

Fine Arts and Craftsmanship Medals 

Mr. Faville. To recognize the happy rela¬ 
tion that architecture bears to the other Arts, to 
honor the beauty and loveliness which painting 
and sculpture imparts to structural forms, the 
American Institute of Architects occasionally 
bestows upon some artist whose work is of ex¬ 
ceptional merit a medal of the Institute. 

Two medals have been awarded in the field of 
the Fine Arts. The medal of 1921 was awarded 
to Mr. Paul Manship, of New York, eminent 
sculptor, whose work is deeply sympathetic with 
architectural traditions. 

Last year the Convention assembled in Chi¬ 
cago awarded a gold medal to Mr. Arthur F. 
Mathews of San Francisco for the exceptional 
merit of his decorative paintings. In the room 
above this auditorium there .are some sixty illus¬ 
trations of Mr. Mathews’ work, which indicate 
his appreciation of architectural forms and his 
decorative sense of wall adornment. 

Mr. Mathews is a native of California, he be¬ 
gan his career as draftsman in his father’s archi¬ 
tectural office, where he spent several years. Find¬ 
ing that his interests centered in the art of paint¬ 
ing, he abandoned the study of architecture, and 
in 1884 went to Paris, where he studied at the 
Julian Academy and in the private studio of 


Bolanger. At that time he was considered the 
best draftsman sent by America to Paris. 

Among Mr. Mathews’ notable works are 
panels at the Library of the Mechanics Institute, 
Law Library Stanford University, Children’s 
Hospital, Mercantile Trust, Masonic Temple, 
Oakland Library, Rotunda of the State Capitol, 
Sacramento. He is at present engaged on a 
series of fifteen panels for the library of the Uni¬ 
versity of California. 

It is with pleasure I present to Mr. Mathews 
the Fine Arts Medal of the Institute in recogni¬ 
tion of his notable achievements. Mr. Mathews 
not being here, Mr. A. J. Evers of San Fran¬ 
cisco will receive the medal. 

Mr. Evers received the medal for Mr. 
Mathews. (Applause.) 

Mr. Faville (continuing). In recognizing 
good craftsmanship three medals have been 
awarded. 

The medal of the year 1917 was awarded to 
Mr. Mercer of Philadelphia, for the develop¬ 
ment of the Doylestown Potteries, floor and wall 
tiling of exceeding beauty both in color and de¬ 
sign. 

The medal of the year 1919 was awarded to 
Mr. Yellin, of Philadelphia, for his design and 
execution of work in the metals, bronze, steel, 
silver, etc., and for his enthusiasm in the instruc¬ 
tion of the younger generation who are carrying 
on the Art of his vocation. 

This year the Institute presents to Mr. 
Frederic W. Goudy, of New York, the Crafts¬ 
manship medal, for his creative work in the art 
of tyopgraphy. 

We know that a group of buildings may be 
called a city and that a collection of photographs 
with their descriptive titles may be called com- 
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mercial art, but unless the Art of Architecture 
is infused into a city, it can have no position 
in the civilization of the world, and without 
beautiful face type and proper spacing, typog¬ 
raphy cannot be classed among the arts. Mr. 
Goudy has succeeded by his exceptional skill and 
sympathy in placing typography upon this high 
plane. He has probably done more than any 
man living to advance and carry forward the best 
traditions of the Old Printers. 

Mr. Goudy, it is with pleasure that I hand 
to you the Institute’s Craftsmanship Medal. 
{Applause.) 

Response of Mr. Frederic W. Goudy 

Mr. Goudy. I presume that this is probably 
the most embarrassing moment of my life, for 
three reasons: I never was present, before, at a 
presentation of a medal, either to myself or to 
another. I am not quite sure just what is the 
proper way in. which to receive it. 

Again, I am embarrassed at the kind words 
that your President has been good enough to say 
about me; and I am embarrassed also because, 
for the last year, I have been wondering why 
this great honor should be bestowed upon me. 
The telegram that I received said it was for my 
“meritorious work in the art of typography”; but 
if that had been the only thing to have brought 
this honor it would be difficult for me to accept 
it for myself alone, for the simple reason that if 
it were not for the sympathy, the encouragement, 
the counsel and the actual help of my wife I could 
not have done even a tithe of what I have been 
able to do. {Applause.) 

The statement, however, was qualified by an 
additional statement that it was bestowed also for 
what I had attempted to do or had done to ad¬ 
vance the cause of typography; and that is the 
only reason why I feel that I may have merited 
something. The work that I have done along 
that line has been sincere. 

I was to have made this response yesterday 
afternoon and to have followed several interest¬ 
ing and notable speakers. I am not a public 
speaker. I do not know just what is the way to 
put my words together in order to make them 
interesting; but a friend of mine in New York, 
who feels that he is something of an orator, has 
told me that the first thing to do wa? to tell a 
story, either to make it humorous or to connect it 
in some way with what I have to say. {Laugh¬ 
ter.) I had thought of a story that was par¬ 
ticularly applicable if I had followed those gen¬ 
tlemen yesterday, and of course I cannot use it 
now! {Laughter and applause.) But it is 
something like this: 


A gentleman attended a dinner of a society in 
New York, and along toward the end of the din¬ 
ner the toastmaster leaned over and said to him, 
“Are you ready to make your speech now, or 
shall we let them enjoy themselves a little 
longer?” {Laughter.) 

As I say, I am not a speaker, and to speak on 
an abstract subject such as typography and type 
design, demands a consistent and logical se¬ 
quence; it seems to me I will serve you better if 
you will allow me to read the few words that I 
have set down. That will place you and me 
somewhat in the position of the two American 
tourists who visited Westminster in London. 
One said to the other, “You take the inside of the 
building and I will take the outside, and in ten 
minutes we will be through with it.” {Laugh¬ 
ter.) That is exactly what I will do tonight. 

The Allied Arts Medal which you have so 
kindly bestowed on me, I am very pleased to ac¬ 
cept, not, however, because I am conscious of hav¬ 
ing performed any outstanding exhibition of typo¬ 
graphic excellence, but in the belief that it is in¬ 
tended more as recognition of what I have at¬ 
tempted to do for the printing craft than for 
mere performance. 

For years it has been my constant aim to en¬ 
deavor to create a greater and more general 
esteem for printing and type design; to give to 
printers, and readers of print more legible, and if 
possible, more beautiful type faces than those 
usually employed. With these items in mind, 
and meanwhile trying to search more deeply into 
the soul of typography, I have come to look on 
printing not merely as the vehicle of man’s 
thought, the preserver of the thoughts a great 
genius leaves to mankind, but indeed, as an art , 
as a means even to higher aims and higher ideals. 

In the natural sequence of all the events in the 
world’s history, printing constitutes an important 
step. It came as a simple, an inevitable, compara¬ 
tively insignificant corollary of writing, which 
Carlisle said, was the most miraculous of all 
things man has devised. “With the art of writ¬ 
ing the true reign of miracles for mankind com¬ 
menced.” The history of writing is, in a way, 
the history of man, since in it are bound up the 
entire development of human thought, of expres¬ 
sion, of art, of intercommunication, and of 
mechanical invention. But individual and un¬ 
communicated knowledge cannot purify itself 
from error. When the written word found cur¬ 
rency in but a single volume one mind only was 
brought to bear on any topic of research, experi¬ 
ment, or thought; error gained strength and val¬ 
uable truths died at their very birth. 
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In those days of almost ceaseless warfare and 
devastation the written word, only too frequently, 
was destroyed and withdrawn forever or for a 
long period from the perusal or instruction of 
men. 

Fortunately, a comparative respite from dev¬ 
astating wars permitted men to turn from mili¬ 
taristic affairs to pursue the arts of peace, and 
literature again to come into its own. Before 
printing was, Dante had written his Divine Com¬ 
edy; Petrarch had opened the way to the Greek 
and Latin classics; and Boccaccio, writing in 
lighter vein, had gone far to establish the foun¬ 
dations of modern literature. Yet to produce 
even single copies of their works required the 
labor of months, and to produce a single Bible, 
years of assiduous and painstaking work. The 
work of the scribes was inadequate to meet the de¬ 
mand for more books. Beautiful as their produc¬ 
tions were, something more expeditious than their 
slow toil was desired. 

From time out of mind among all the civilized 
peoples of the earth, the making of books has been 
considered a highly honorable accomplishment— 
the tradition of writing itself almost invariably 
is attributed to the invention of the gods; in turn, 
books have ever been associated with the func¬ 
tions of the priesthood. In mediaeval days Ec¬ 
clesiastics monopolized the literature of the world 
and to them we are indebted for the preservation 
of the old learning. 

The time was ripe! 

To secure some easier and quicker means for 
the duplication of books than the slow copying 
by the scribes was the desideratum that stimulated 
the imagination of practical men. A renaissance 
of learning had set in that spread from Italy 
throughout Europe. Writing was beginning to 
exhibit signs of debasement, and already had 
passed the period of its finest development. Many 
men of learning had appeared and the intellectual 
activity of the time stirred the creative genius of 
Gutenberg—the man whose leaden types have 
made the invisible thoughts and imaginations of 
the soul visible to all, and it was his fruitful and 
persevering efforts from 1440 to 1450 that gave 
us printing. Printing was the new and more 
rapid instrument by which the impending Revival 
of Learning was to find expression, an apparatus 
by which the symbols of language were utilized 
to convey thought. 

“Printing brought reading; reading brought 
learning, learning showed light by the brightness 
whereof blind ignorance was suppressed and er¬ 
ror defeated.” 

In books we find the dead as it were living. 
Books constitute the world’s memory in visible 


form; they are steadfast, unpresuming friends 
and silent counsellors. Every great book is an 
action, and every great action is a book. Books, 
too, are the windows through which the soul 
looks out. But today books are so common—so 
familiar to all that they are accepted quite as 
matters of course and few give any thought to 
their evolution to their present form. 

When printing came, valuable truths were 
nourished to maturity and transmitted to bless or 
instruct posterity. Printing put the world’s in¬ 
heritance of the knowledge of classic Greece and 
Rome beyond the reach of further waste. 

So much for the past. 

To me printing means a great deal. It is the 
surest method of fixing the thoughts which arise 
in the minds of men, transmitting those thoughts 
to the last periods of time; printing puts us in 
communication with the minds of the past and 
preserves the thought of today for future genera¬ 
tions. But printing may do even more than give 
permanency to ideas and convey the knowledge 
that books enfold. Reading an ugly book is no 
more profitable to good taste than reading trash 
is profitable to the mind. Printing need not be 
ugly; it may give pleasure by a beauty of its 
own, a beauty that will breathe on the dead types 
and bring them to life, and by that beauty en¬ 
able us to see in the author’s words a deeper sense 
than his mere words suggest. Therefore, when 
printing includes a degree of beauty in itself and 
presents the author’s thought in monumental 
form suitable to its magnitude, its beauty makes 
visible man’s admiration of that thought. 

When, as it may in the hand of an artist, print¬ 
ing utilizes its own beauty to the end of 
communicating a fine or beautiful thought; when 
the words of the great writer are so richly clothed 
that the raiment becomes both an interpretation 
and a tribute to their worth; when the typog¬ 
raphy itself is so delightful that we may dwell 
on it with pleasure for its artistic beauty, print¬ 
ing becomes more than a mere craft, it becomes 
an art—an art that appeals to the imagination 
through the eye. 

Briefly this is what printing means to me. In 
my work as a printer, and even more as a de¬ 
signer of printing types, I have ever kept in mind 
a definite standard of dignity and beauty toward 
which to work. I have made use and beauty the 
great desiderata. I have never allowed myself 
intentionally to utilize the message I was to pre¬ 
sent as a mere framework or scaffolding upon 
which to exploit my own skill, nor permit my 
craft to become an end in itself, instead of a 
means only to a desirable and useful end. 

The audience arose and applauded . 
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Mr. Russell. The President of the Insti¬ 
tute has indicated the interest of our members as 
evidenced by the Allied Arts and Craftsmanship 
Medals. It seems somewhat sequential that we 
should have the pleasure of listening to an address 


on the Architect’s Responsibility in the Develop¬ 
ment of Industrial Art. It gives me pleasure to 
present to you Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett, of New 
York, who has kindly consented to talk to us on 
that subject. (Applause.) 


Address of J. Monroe Hewlett 


I regard it as rather an auspicious circumstance 
that I am asked to speak on the same evening upon 
which a medal has been awarded to Mr. Goudy, for 
the reason that among all the arts and crafts of 
modern time, the art of the printer is the one art that 
has assimilated machinery, made full use of it, acted 
as though it enjoyed it—the only art that has not 
taken a sort of shame-faced attitude with regard to 
machinery and acted as though machinery was the 
obstacle to its further development. 

For that reason it seems to me the printers are the 
people to whom we can look with particular inspira¬ 
tion as examples of what the attitude of mind of the 
artist or the craftsman should be towards tradition 
on the one side and towards the fullest use of modern 
improvements and labor-saving devices upon the 
other. 

A great many times when visiting the shops in the 
elfort to find wall papers, or chintz, or rugs, or what 
not, I have thought of a performance that I saw years 
ago by Willie Collier. The scene, as I remember it. 
was laid in a restaurant of a country club. Willie 
Collier came in, and the old butler approached him 
and said, “What do you want to eat, sir?” And he 
offered a very long bill of fare. Willie Collier said, 
“Never mind what I want. Bring me ham and eggs.” 

That is the position of the architect today in regard 
to most of the things that he has to use or see used 
for the enrichment of his buildings. If you were all 
told tomorrow that by an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States it had been decided that here¬ 
after you were only to use mouldings and ornaments 
that were sold in stock form which you could find in 
a catalogue and order by number, you would feel that 
the possible progress in the art of architecture had 
suffered a pretty severe check. But have you ever 
realized that you are in exactly that position, as far 
as fabrics and wall papers and rugs and, for the most 
part, tile and hundreds of other things that are used 
in your buildings are concerned? You have had 
•nothing whatever to say about how they should be 
made, what they should look like. You have to go out 
and shop just like any other member of the public 
to see what is the nearest thing you can find to the 
thing that you want, and you take that. If what you 
find is right in color it will not be right in scale; if 
it is right in scale it will not be right in design. But 
as to being right in color, scale, texture and design, 
all at the same time, it is a matter of exceeding rare¬ 
ness that such a thing is ever found. 

What is the result of that? We have gotten into 
the habit of fixing our ideas in the matter of scale, 
of decorative accessories, such as hangings and cur¬ 
tains and all that sort of thing upon what is usual 
rather than upon what is desirable—our ideas have 
been based on what we see used and what we see used 
has been what the stores carried; and what the stores 
carried has been what the buyers of the stores told 
the representatives of the manufacturers that the stores 
wanted. Finally word goes back to the manufacturers, 


that this is the particular thing that there is going to 
be a demand for next year. That particular thing is 
made, and it goes out, and the result of it is that all 
over the country our clients and we ourselves are 
using the things that are served to us on the bill of 
fare but are getting no opportunity to dictate what 
it is we want. 

I was very glad to hear our old friend Howard 
Walker say such lovely things about us as he said last 
night, because I want to say some things that are not 
so lovely. 

The architectural profession, as a profession in this 
country today, is the only one fitted by education to 
take a position of leadership in the matter of taste. 
And they have not taken that position of leadership 
in the matter of taste because in the great majority 
of cases they have not taken the trouble to learn 
enough about any one of the arts related to their own 
to give their judgment and their taste a commanding 
position in that field. 

Look at our museums all over the country, and you 
will find represented on the boards of trustees men 
who have made a hobby of some branch of art. It 
may be American furniture; it may be Oriental tex¬ 
tiles, or something else, but those men who are re¬ 
garded in America as authorities upon this, that or 
the other artistic subject, are for the most part lay¬ 
men ; they may be doctors, lawyers, or merchants, but 
they are men who, in addition to a general qualifica¬ 
tion on many subjects, have made a special study of 
one subject. 

I think one of the worst charges that can be made 
against the architectural profession today is the rare¬ 
ness with which we make a hobby of any artistic 
subject. 

The results of this are far-reaching, because a man 
cannot exercise any great influence on the develop¬ 
ment of any particular art or craft unless in some re¬ 
spects he knows more about the practice and the de¬ 
sign and the history of that art or craft than the men 
know who are practicing it. 

Those of you who have travelled through France 
or Belgium and met men who are leaders in the great 
manufacturing industries there must have been im¬ 
pressed, as I have been time and time again, by the 
marvelous background of historic knowledge that those 
men show. If you go to Sevres or to Limoges or other 
centers of production, you find men who are thor¬ 
oughly conversant with the history and the tradi¬ 
tions of the particular crafts practiced in that place. 
It is a perfectly delightful experience. 

We lack that in this country. We go to some great 
factory and we meet men who, in their working 
knowledge of the mechanical requirements and pro¬ 
cesses of their craft are very interesting people, but 
for any background of the traditions of their craft 
we look in vain. 

The architects are the one class of people in this 
community whose education has fitted them to take 
that position, and I feel—2nd I am glad of this op- 
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portunity to voice that feeling—that the architectural 
profession at large is falling far short of its respon¬ 
sibilities and duties in that particular field. It is a 
field which is crying for men, because the time is past 
when we can rely upon designers thoroughly trained 
in the foreign schools. 

We will not get good design in our various fac¬ 
tories in this country in the coming years unless we 
are in a position to dictate and to tell them what good 
design is and what we insist upon. 

I was asked to come down here particularly to tell 
something about some work of my own. It is some¬ 
thing which to my mind has broadened my observa¬ 
tion and judgment in the whole field of design more 
than any other experience that I ever have been 
through, and I hope you will all believe that in talk¬ 
ing about it here I have not come with any spirit of 
showing others what to do, but rather with the idea 
of trying to get other people interested in doing some¬ 
thing that is nearly enough allied to their own prac¬ 
tice to produce distinct results in that practice and at 
the same time is sufficiently exciting, enough of a 
change from their office practice to give that enjoyment 
and refreshment that men gain from going out and 
doing something utterly and absolutely different. 

Somebody, I do not remember who it was, but I was 
much impressed by the thought, was saying not long 
ago that one of the most serious things in the whole 
industrial situation in this country today is the fact 
that it is no longer possible for the workman to have 
his relaxation carried on in surroundings and with 
thoughts and with interests that in any way impinge 
upon the work which he is earning his living. There¬ 
fore, what does he do? He plans his hours of leisure 
so that when the hours of work are over he drops not 
only the work, but the thought of the work until the 
next day when he goes back to the work again. He 
is forced by circumstances to lead a completely double 
life wherein, in his hours of leisure, his effort is to 
forget as far as possible what he is doing in the hours 
of work. 

That does not conduce to richness of life. Unless 
we can carry over into our hours of leisure some 
thoughts and interests that also concern us in our hours 
of work, it seems to me a real, happy, full, rich life 
is impossible. 

Therefore, if it is wise for the workman to seek 
some inspiration, some point of contact between the 
interests of his leisure hours and the interests of his 
working hours, it is certainly even more important 
that the same thing should happen in the case of the 
man who is practicing one of the more learned pro¬ 
fessions. 

I spent a year and a half in Paris with Pierre 
Galland who, like our friend in California to whom 
a medal has just been awarded tonight, was trained 
as an architect but found that his bent for mural 
painting led him into that field after reaching rather 
mature years. From him I received my first concep¬ 
tion of decorative painting and sculpture as a dis¬ 
tinctly human evolution, in which the part that nature 
had played was simply a revivifying part. Nature 
was not the original inspiration but was simply the 
agent whereby our art should be constantly refreshed 
and rehabilitated. This point of view I found most 
inspiring in that it brought decorative painting and 
sculpture into the same category with literature, music 
and architecture. 

In commenting upon the ideas brought from abroad 
by himself and others, Rinehart, the scenic designer, 


said to a crowd of Americans the other day: “Do not 
try to inspire from foreign ideas. Just be interested 
in those ideas, and they will help to fertilize your 
own ideas.” 

I think that is the attitude of mind of most of the 
foreigners that I have met who are worth meeting. 
We have started something very fine here in the way 
of an idea of good taste. Howard Walker was talk¬ 
ing about it last night; but Howard Walker did not 
say much about this particular point, that when we 
admire the beautiful things of Antiquity we often ad¬ 
mire things that are very highly enriched with orna¬ 
ment; but when we find some modern thing to admire 
it is usually almost devoid of ornament. 

Ornament, per se, is just as useful in connection 
with design as it ever was, but we have reached the 
point where the old and well-established ornaments 
have been used so much and so badly in many cases, 
that we are tired of them. Although you may never 
get tired of seeing a thing beautifully done, you in¬ 
evitably get tired of seeing that same thing badly 
done; and anything in the way of architectural orna¬ 
ment that we have ever seen beautifully done in this 
country up to the present time has been badly done 
dozens and dozens and dozens of times. 

Therefore it is perfectly natural that certain archi¬ 
tectural ornaments should have lost their freshness 
and beauty and significance in connection with modern 
work and creative imagination has not yet supplied 
that lack. 

After all, the big problems that we have solved are 
problems of orderly arrangement and of plan and of 
structure and of composition. We certainly cannot 
stop there. We must go on. We must inspire the 
various designers who are working in the various 
crafts that come in touch with us. We must inspire 
them with something of the vision which we have ac¬ 
quired through our education and our knowledge of 
tradition which they have not had the opportunity to 
acquire in the same way. 

If we do not do that we are, inevitably, it seems 
to me, approaching an era when ornamental design 
in our decoration is going to be practically abandoned 
by people of good taste until we get along to the point 
where something begins to emerge again that is worth 
while. 

That is the problem, to my mind; that is the vital 
problem of the architectural profession today; and 
the reason that it is a vital problem is this, that in 
the past ages it has been largely the problem of the 
painter and of the sculptor or of the worker in various 
other artistic materials, but in the last 150 years the 
education of the painter and the sculptor has drifted 
so far away from architectural traditions that today 
the painter and the sculptor have no background of 
the traditions which in the minds of ourselves as ar¬ 
chitects are the essential traditions of our craft. 

Therefore, the possibility of effectively working to¬ 
gether with the painter arid the sculptor today rests 
primarily with the architectural profession. The re¬ 
sponsibility of the architectural profession is very dis¬ 
tinct in the matter of seeing to it that education in 
the various crafts of design that are used in architec¬ 
ture and come into relation with architecture is car¬ 
ried on in such a way as to be based upon the tradi¬ 
tions of architectural design, because architectural 
design is the only kind of design in the world today 
that goes back to those solid, enduring traditions which 
have been continuing things through thousands of 
years. 
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The particular work that my brother and I have 
been interested in and working upon is this: The use 
of fabrics under modern conditions is mostly a matter 
of utilizing certain designs that are produced by 
various manufacturing agencies, and the trouble with 
fabrics is that it is an enormously expensive matter 
to get them particularly woven for a particular piece 
of work. Once in a while we find something of that 
kind, and of course it is a delightful thing; but in 
99 cases out of ioo it is not possible to have fabrics 
specially woven and specially designed for the uses 
that we are familiar with as architects. 

That has resulted in this fact, that texture and color 
have come to be regarded as essential things to look 
for in the matter of the textural enrichments of a 
building. Yet texture and color are not a bit more 
important than design and pattern and scale. 

Particularly in the matter of scale our hands have 
been absolutely tied. They have been tied by various 
conditions. They have been tied by the limitations 
of block printing, in the matter of the repeat, because 
when you double the size of repeat of a pattern it 
means an enormously increased expense either in 
printing or weaving. So, in seeking a means to evade 
this limitation we have been working upon the de¬ 
velopment and elaboration of the idea of a stencil, 
not the familiar cut-out paper stencil, but a stencil 
made upon gauze. 

Perhaps it will help in understanding what I mean 
if I show you this little stencil which I brought along 
(exhibiting). You see the size of it. It might just 
as well have been the size from which that “Persian 
Tree of Life” is made (indicating). There is practi¬ 
cally no limit in size. Certain of these stencils we 
have made 12 feet high and 8 or 9 feet wide, because 
the base of the stencil is simply a wooden frame with 
gauze stretched over it. The idea of the stencil is 
to first clog the gauze with a mixture of gum and 
pipe-clay which gives an opaque, smooth surface. 
Then the design is painted upon that film with oil 
paint, containing enough varnish to prevent its run¬ 
ning out, and allowed to dry thoroughly. Then the 
hose is turned on the thing, and wherever there is 
any paint the filling of pipe-clay and gum remains 
and where there is no paint it washes away. It 
gives a stencil just like this (indicating). The labor 
of producing it is simply the labor of painting the de¬ 
sign and allowing the paint to waterproof the filling 
of pipe-clay which fills the fabric. Of course where 
it is not painted the water has washed the pipe-clay 
away and left the gauze perfectly open. 

Owing to the lightness of the thing it becomes some¬ 
thing that can be handled on an enormous scale; and 
the result of it is that without an undue expense 
it is entirely possible in a room of ordinary size that 
requires curtains we will say 10 feet or 12 feet high, 
to make the design the scale you want it, and then to 
print it on the fabric by this means rather than being 
tied down to a three or four foot repeat by the limita¬ 
tions of block printing or by the Jacquard loom or 
whatever the other manufacturing process may be. 

Furthermore, it gives an opportunity to decide upon 
the design that you want for a certain purpose, a 
theater curtain, or what not, on the scale on which 
you wish to produce it. It ogives opportunity for de¬ 
cision as to the texture you wish, and, finally, for 
the color in which you wish to produce it. You can 
thus decide every one of these points as the designer 
should decide them. 


That is the whole sum and substance of what we 
have been trying to do. We have been interested in 
these experiments for the last fifteen years, and within 
the last three or four years it has been exceedingly 
interesting to have problems come up like, for in¬ 
stance, the Eastman Theater at Rochester. If a great 
theater is worth designing with all the care that a 
competent architect puts into the design of the interior 
of that theater, it is certainly worth while to get the 
ornament that you want and at the scale that you want 
it for the curtains and other hangings. 

This ( indicating ) was the design which we used in 
the big curtain of the Eastman Theater. That was 
carried out in this scheme of color (indicating); and 
after a good deal of experiment the design as finally 
carried out in the theater was this design (indicating). 
It was carried out at a scale which made it 10 feet 
in the vertical repeat and about 5 feet in the horizontal 
repeat. 

To have accomplished these results in weaving or 
in block printing would have been so expensive as to 
have made them almost out of the question. 

I want to urge upon all of you strongly the interest 
of doing something of this kind, of breaking away 
from the idea that the decorative accompaniments of 
your architecture must be something found by shop¬ 
ping. The decorative accompaniments of your archi¬ 
tecture should be something that you design, some¬ 
thing that is put there because you have known what 
you wanted. 

This same thought applies to so many fields of work. 
Do you suppose if the architects of this country had 
been thoroughly alive to the beauty and the quality 
of terra cotta the things that have been happening to 
the terra cotta industry in the last fifteen years could 
have happened? In this part of the country today if 
we want to see a beautiful example of terra cotta 
we must go back to some of the work that Stanford 
White did, or to the museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to find it. 

During the fifteen or twenty years since those 
buildings were done the terra cotta manufacturer has 
gone his own way in mis-using one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of building materials, and the architectural pro¬ 
fession has stood by and seen it happen and done 
nothing to combat a wrong point of view. 

We see examples all over the country of terra cotta 
used in a thoroughly unintelligent way. Why? Be¬ 
cause the architects who have designed certain ele¬ 
ments in buildings in stone and who afterward found 
they could get them more cheaply if they substituted 
terra cotta, have gone on and used the same jointing 
plan, practically, for their' terra cotta as they originally 
laid out for their stone. They have not been interested 
enough; they have not loved the qualities of beautiful 
terra cotta sufficiently to welcome an opportunity of 
using terra cotta in the way that terra cotta should 
be used. Unfortunately, many of the manufacturers 
have not the vision to check up on that sort of thing. 
It takes somebody with the background which an 
architectural education gives one to realize that con¬ 
ditions of this sort lead to utter perdition in a given 
craft. 

What have the architects done in supplying real 
helpful ideas as to what might be accomplished with 
finished surfaces of concrete ? If anybody is in a posi¬ 
tion to suggest what should be clone with the interior 
surfaces of concrete where concrete must be used, it is 
the architects. If you leave it to the contractor and 
the manufacturer, what is going to happen? Inevi- 
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tably they are going to do their best to make the ma¬ 
terial that they are using look like something else. 
Agents are continually bringing to your offices con¬ 
crete tile that look almost as much like real tile as 
though they were real tile. If every architect in this 
country expressed his views frankly to the manu¬ 
facturer who tried to sell him an imitation six-inch 
square of concrete tile rtiade to look like a terra cotta 
tile, I think something would happen. I do not think 
they would go on doing that sort of thing. 

But the whole manufacturing industry of this coun¬ 
try is pervaded today by the desire to do something 
which will be a successful imitation of something else; 
and I do not know who is in position to stop the prac¬ 
tice unless it is the architects. 

There is one other phase of the matter which I 
wish to speak of. If architects as a class were more 
interested, more intelligently interested, in something 
—I do not care what—in the way of manufactured 
articles and the design of the manufactured articles 
that come in in connection with their work, they would 
stimulate a similar interest on the part of their drafts¬ 
men. The architectural draftsman today is the only 
man in this country who has the fundamentals of the 
education which is terribly needed among the design¬ 
ers of all these other crafts. The architect stands as 
the only man who is getting that kind of education. 

I think if my prophecy is worth anything, during 
the next generation we are going to need fewer edu¬ 
cated architects who are giving all their time to the 
practice of architecture than we have needed during 
the past generation, because a great many practical 
problems have been solved in a beautifully simple 
way, and more and more certain classes of design 
are) going to be standardized. But we need more 
architectural designers than we have ever needed in 
the matter of influencing and directing and leading 
the design of the craftsmen. 

It is in the hope that we are not about to drift into 
the sort of modernism which consists in the elimination 
of ornamental form as such that I am urging the 
interest of the architecturally trained person in all 
these matters of design, because in order to be help¬ 
ful he must acquire the habit of knowing and more 
and learning more about the requirements and the 


limitations and the characteristics of various processes 
of manufacture than he has ever done in the past or 
than he is doing now. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Russell. This is the first time in the 
experience of any one within the room that we 
have had the opportunity of celebrating the 200 th 
anniversary of the death of a celebrated archi¬ 
tect. Perhaps an apology is due you because it 
was only the day before yesterday that I found 
out that I was to be the “boy in the peacock’s 
cage.” When I got hold of Mr. Parker this 
afternoon to find out about the program of the 
evening, and asked him who was going to speak 
about Sir Christopher Wren, he told me Mr. 
Sturgis. Mr. Sturgis had quite nonchalantly bid¬ 
den us good-bye the night before. 

What were we to do? Who would know 
enough about Sir Christopher Wren to speak 
before such an audience as this ? 

So it was decided to put it up to Billy Emer¬ 
son. Billy said, “I know something about it, 
but I guess we had better get hold of Howdy.” 
“Howdy” admitted that he knew quite a little 
about Sir Christopher Wren. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances we invited him to speak before you 
this evening on that subject. I am not going to 
vouch entirely for what he may say, because I 
have a distinct impression that last evening one 
idol of the past was shattered, so far as the repu¬ 
tation of Michael Angelo was concerned, but I 
am going to give him a chance, and I want you 
to bear with him. 

It gives me great pleasure to ask Dr. Howard 
Walker to speak to us on Sir Christopher Wren. 
(Applause.) 


An Appreciation of Sir Christopher Wren 
By Dr. C. Howard Walker 


Some men are so fortunate or so endowed by the 
gods that they seem to be super-human. Now and 
then in a century there appears in each of the arts or 
the sciences that superman whose background does 
not seem to have trained him, or to have presaged 
his performance; who often has not studied for the 
work that he achieves, yet has become its greatest 
leader. Once in a while such an architect has ap¬ 
peared, to the astonishment of his time and to renown 
in the centuries after him. With little but tradition 
to guide him he has made those traditions alive and 
new. With none of the training that comes to an 
architect in the present day he has appeared as a 
born leader in that profession, in its art, in its skill. 

Such a man was Sir Christopher Wren. Amongst 
us such a man was Bulfinch although not as great; 
and it is interesting and significant to see that neither 
of these men was an architect by training. 

Sir Christopher Wren was a mathematician and an 
astronomer of renown. He was the greatest prodigy 


of his time. At the age of 19 he was senior wrangler 
at Oxford, and had mastered all the higher mathe¬ 
matics. He became Savillian professor of astronomy 
in Oxford University in 1660 at the age of 28. He 
had gone far into the most abstruse mathematical 
and astronomical enquiries, and also had studied 
chemistry and physics, in fact nearly everything ex¬ 
cepting architecture. He was an original member of 
the Royal Society when it was founded in 1662 and 
was elected its president in 1691. 

He was born about the time of Cromwell, and he 
lived to be 91 years of age and died in 1723, two 
hundred years ago, a poor man, rather discredited by 
the fops who were dealing with the architecture that 
followed the work of the time of Queen Anne and 
which was imitating that of Louis XV. 

But back to Sir Christopher Wren’s work was the 
strength, the power, the dignity and, above all things, 
the proportions which make for the best of architec¬ 
ture, devoid of its fripperies. 
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It is suggestive and worth considering that these 
men, Bulfinch and Wren were to an extent scientists, 
and Sir Christopher was the greatest of them all. 

Born at the time of Cromwell, he began to be con¬ 
sidered in the time—of whom ? The profligate Charles 
II, of all men! 

Sometimes it would seem that certain of those that 
have been considered bad men of the past have been 
also the wise men of the past. 

Charles II had one of the most profligate courts that 
had ever existed in England but was one of the 
finest patrons of art that England has had, and he 
was Sir Christopher Wren’s patron. It came about 
in a very peculiar way. There was a surveyor of the 
King’s buildings. He had few credentials for his 
position. Apparently he knew nothing about anything. 
The only record of his life is that of ignominious ig¬ 
norance. It got to be so apparent that when Charles 
found him inefficient he called in the youthful prodigy 
of Oxford simply because he was a prodigy. Charles 
had probably no idea whether astronomy and archi¬ 
tecture had any relation to each other. (Laughter.) 

I do not think he.gave it a thought. Here was a man 
that all his courtiers said was the most amazing man 
in England, a man with courtly manner, with fine dic¬ 
tion, a fine writer, the Admirable Crichton of his time, 
looked upon as the great boy prodigy and already fa¬ 
mous as the astronomer of Oxford. Having an ineffi¬ 
cient man as his Surveyor the King naturally wanted 
to strike a balance, and he put at the other end of that 
balance Christopher Wren as assistant Surveyor 
General of the Royal Buildings. 

Then things began to happen. Because of that ap¬ 
pointment Sir Christopher Wren began to study build¬ 
ings. Being an astronomer he was an excellent crafts¬ 
man of a kind, with fine appreciation of the curves of 
conic sections, at least, and of the orbits of comets. 
He then began to appreciate the beauties of archi¬ 
tectural work and to travel—but not far. He never 
went to Italy, and in 1665 he went to Paris, and met 
Bernini, and was interested in what he was doing. 
But by that time he had learned in his own work 
to design better than did Bernini, and he came back 
disappointed in his interview with him. 

There must be something that is certainly not inimi¬ 
cal to architecture in the training of a scientific man. 
It had given him reason in performance, reason in 
forms, in a sense of the relations and proportions, and 
in the varying scale of objects to each other. 

_ The Mohammedans and Arabs were mathemati¬ 
cians. In the Middle Ages they were the great mathe¬ 
maticians of the world. It is apparent in the very 
words that are derived from their language, the 
words that begin with “al” like algebra; and those 
mathematicians in their minarets and the combina¬ 
tions of geometric solids, one above another, have 
known how to proportion those solids and how to put 
an octagon, a hextagon, a cylinder, a cone, upon the 
elongation of a cubical form in such exquisite relative 
proportions of geometric solids superposed, that be¬ 
fore any decoration has been added to them they are 
objects of great beauty. 

Sir Christopher Wren had preeminently that sense. 

I never shall forget the first time I saw Queen 
Anne’s orangery in Kensington Gardens. It is a very 
simple building. Yet the proportions of the relative 
solids and parts of that building impressed themselves 
upon me. It is a vital piece of architecture. It is not 
decoration; it is not mere design; it is architecture; 
and the man who did it, no matter whether you agree 


with, certain things that he did or not, was a born 
architect. Men have intuitively that sense of relation 
of parts and it is usually the sense of the scale of 
masses and of the subdivisions of masses. That Wren 
had preeminently. It impresses itself upon you in 
everything that he has done. Never is anything Brob- 
dingnagian; never is anything Lilliputian; never is 
one part of the building unrelated to another in scale. 
It matters very little whether there are errors. The 
harmonic scale of the relation of his masses to each 
other and of the details upon those masses to the 
masses, is one of the most perfect things that any 
architect has ever done. 

Consider his spires. I ought not to speak of those 
until I speak of his unique opportunity. The oppor¬ 
tunity.was the great fire of London. London at that 
time, in 1666, when Sir Christopher Wren had only 
recently been appointed the Surveyor General of the 
Royal Buildings, suffered a fire that went from Pud¬ 
ding Lane to Pie Corner; that is to say, it went from 
Ludgate Hall to Westminster; it swept the entire 
water front and burned back from it a mile to a 
mile and a half. It left a mass of ruins which had 
practically eliminated streets, but it had not eliminated 
titles. Unfortunately, the elimination of a street does 
not always eliminate a title. 

The result was that when they came to rebuild Lon¬ 
don all the old titles came in, and there were little 
patches of land all over the place which congested 
improved circulation. The streets of London at that 
time had been lighted by torches in torch holders on 
the walls. The place stank, and it had the plague 
through it. It was not very much before that time 
that Philip de Comines, returning to Paris, had spoken 
of the beauty of the cities of Italy, of their clean 
streets, their lighted ways, the beauty of their 
buildings. 

London had been full of hovels, and it was a for¬ 
tunate thing that the great fire swept from Pudding 
Lane to Pie Corner. 

Sir Christopher Wren saw the opportunity. There 
were the churches of the parishes to be rebuilt. A 
great many of these churches have gone out of 
existence. Some of the parishes did not rebuild. Some 
were consolidated. But he built many churches, and 
we know a large number of them which are still 
existent, for in 1708 by act of Parliament 50 new 
churches were ordered. He actually built 53. 

But before this in 1668 he presented to the King 
a plan for new London—just as Leonardo de Vinci 
made a design for an airplane which is very much like 
the biplane of today and only lacked the motor, so 
Sir Christopher made a plan for London which after 
200 years, in 1867, the City Council finally tried to 
carry out. He suggested a Thames embankment a 
century and a half before the Thames embankment 
came to pass. He suggested what is known as the 
Great Highway which went sweeping across the city 
only 25 years ago. He plotted that street at that time. 
He made a great street up from Pudding Lane to 
Pie Corner which afterwards became the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, etc. 

He was centuries ahead of his time, and he had 
back of him the Lord Mayor of London and a City 
Council who were just exactly as stupid as any other 
of their kind wherever they may be found. (Laughter 
and applause.) And there was a king who was weak¬ 
ened with debauchery and disease, succeeded by an¬ 
other king, that contemptible James who was the 
patron of Judge Jeffreys, but later Sir Christopher 
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was employed by William and Mary upon Hampton 
Court. 

Sir Christopher could do very little with the city 
of London. But he had a very fine idea. He did build 
the churches, which have been the prototypes of all 
the spires that we have had in our colonial architecture 
and in a great deal of architecture that was later than 
colonial. 

Sir Christopher’s spires had delicacy, and two quali¬ 
ties which do not very often go together—the quality 
of the sense of relative proportion of masses and the 
quality of the sense of delicate and exquisite detail. 

He treated his Renaissance architecture, which he 
had begun to study from Palladio, because the Palla- 
dian English Age was coming in, with the sense of 
scale, the sense of originality which may not be always 
entirely structural, but is always the work of a born 
architect, a man who relates his work to the object 
and relates it to the size of the human being and to 
the purpose and recognition of the man who was to 
use what he built. 

He had several great works to do: Greenwich 
Hospital in 1695 and the work at Chelsea in 1682 
both of which are admirable. 

Consider the best of Sir Christopher’s spires, there 
is very little that can be suggested that would better 
his designs. It is the same with his great hospitals. 

Then came St. Paul’s. He had been a member of 
a commission to restore old S't. Paul’s in 1661. Sir 
Christopher made his first design of the front of St. 
Paul’s somewhat in the manner of Inigo Jones. It 
was the first time he had ever done anything for the 
king, and it is not a good design. Even the Council 
of London could not approve of it. 

Then he made the design in 1675 for the present 
building, and placed upon it one of the few domes 
in the world upon a drum which dominates the build¬ 
ing and dominates the city and which appears as 
though the colonnade around it would hold its thrust. 

That dome has been the ancestor of a great many 
domes, but none of them have been better. It is a 
better dome than the dome of St. Peter’s, although 
it may not have a more beautiful silhouette. 

There are many things about St. Paul’s that trou¬ 
bled Sir Christopher Wren. He considered St. Peter’s 
as being the better design. The scale of Rome was 
not the scale of London, and yet he seems to have 
tried to make it so, but he has not made as signal 
a success of St. Paul’s in its facade for that very 
reason, that it has a different scale from that of his 
usual work and he has attempted more in it. It has 
lacked the simplicity of his usual work, but it is the 
work of a great man; and the interior of St. Paul’s is 
the work of a very great man. 

He had the courage of his convictions. There was 
a delightful story told of him. I do not know whether 
it is true or not. It is said that he was building a hall 
for—it may have been the butcher’s company or the 
brewer’s company, or something of that kind. That 
does not mean anything in London. I went to a butch¬ 
er’s company banquet one night and there were none 
but nobility sitting around the table, and the service 
was solid gold. It had started being a butcher’s com¬ 
pany some four or five hundred years ago. 

But the story of this particular hall is that it was a 
circular hall of a considerable span, and the Company 
made up its mind that the roof could not be supported 
without a column in the center. Sir Christopher 


thought it could. The Company would not trust him, 
and would as lief have a column in the center as it 
did not interfere with the functions of the hall.. The 
Company was insistent, and he put the column^ in the 
center. Years went by and he died. Some years after 
his death a painter was sent up to gild the capital 
and found that column stopped two feet short of the 
ceiling. (Laughter and applause.) 

I hope that story is true. At all events, that was 
the character of the man, and it was shown again 
and again. 

He lived a life of great nobility in a very trying 
time. His experiences under James were those of hav¬ 
ing an absolutely unsympathetic patron, and those of 
Charles II under a decaying patron in the last years 
of his reign; but he himself constantly, persistently 
encouraged all the minor arts of his profession. 

It was Sir Christopher Wren who found Grinling 
Gibbons off in a little town, carving, and brought him 
to London and introduced him to the king. The king 
would have nothing to do with-him. It was Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren who supported Gibbons and kept him 
carving until all England was crying his name and 
until the carving of that man became almost a shib¬ 
boleth. 

It wasJSir Christopher Wren who encouraged Ital¬ 
ians in London to teach the crafts. 

It was Sir Christopher Wren who began to bring 
the craftsmen and the guilds of London into frater¬ 
nities that meant something and to foster the Royal 
Society. Nothing that has the highest ideals of English 
work of the time but what has received the influence 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Even Lord Burlington acknowledged that Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren was a very great architect; and Lord 
Burlington was not devoid of vanity. (Laughter.) His 
own time recognized him but later ignored him. 
Why? That was in the latter years of his life. I do 
not think that it was ingratitude. He was very old 
and his energy ebbed, and the time of Queen Anne 
was the time of an impoverished England. She could 
not build great buildings. She could not employ a 
great architect. England was impoverished with the 
exception of the private fortunes of certain of the no¬ 
bility for whom Lord Burlington worked, and the 
dower of the Crown to Marlboro, and to some of the 
great nobles, which was taken from taxes upon the 
people, just as Louis the Fourteenth’s minister Colbert, 
was already preparing for the French Revolution by 
his taxations. 

Some buildings went on in England, but not many. 
Sir Christopher in the last years of his life was rather 
ignored, and he died quietly and quite poor. But 
from the time of his death the acknowledgment of 
the skill, the genius with which he was dowered, 
which was peculiarly the genius of architecture, has 
been increasing until we forget his latter would be 
Gothic churches which had nothing to do with mathe¬ 
matics—nor with Gothic. (Laughter.) 

Like the peccadillos of a great man we forget them. 
Most of them have been torn down. But on those 
classic churches that remain is his sign manual—the 
sign manual of a master of proportion, a master of 
the relative scale, a master of detail. And consider 
the mouldings of Sir Christopher Wren’s work. It is 
said that the comparison of the Greek and the Roman 
mouldings is the comparison of hyperbolas and para¬ 
bolas and parts of circles. But it can be said of Sir 
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Christopher Wren that there is but one man since 
the Greeks who has had the knowledge of the profiles 
of mouldings as had he, and that man was Peruzzi, 
which is a comparison of the work of two very subtle 
and appreciative minds. 

We owe a great debt to him. There is not a New 
England town that is not in his debt. The James 
River owes to him, as does all our architecture of the 
colonial type. He was the greatest, undoubtedly, of the 
English Renaissance architects, and a man of the 
greatest originality. He had a Born sense of just, 
relative proportions, and the most sympathetic study 
of him that can be made is the study of those pro¬ 
portions. 


Sir Christopher Wren thoroughly deserves the great 
reputation that still clings to his name. 

(Applause.) 

Mr. Russell. A masterly tribute. Wonder¬ 
ful! Dr. Walker was only notified five hours 
before he gave it. I think that we should ad¬ 
journ, but, in adjourning, let us stand and remain 
with bowed heads for a moment in memory of 
the great architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 

The audience rose and stood for a moment 
with bowed heads; after which , at 10:45 P- m '> 
an adjournment was taken. 


May Eighteenth- 

The Convention was called to order by Presi¬ 
dent Faville at 10.30 a. m. 

Public Works 

The President. The first item on our pro¬ 
gram is that of Public Works. The Board has 
made a report on this subject and there may 
be some discussion of it. If not, we will pass 
to the next item. 

Industrial Relations 

The President. The next item is Industrial 
Relations. Mr. Parker has a few remarks to 
make thereon. 

Mr. Parker. I am sorry, in connection with 
this subject, that Mr. Kohn is not here, as 
Chairman of the Committee; and that Mr. 
Voorhees, of New York, had to leave the city 
yesterday. It seems to me that this is a 
matter which, as reported on by the Board, is 
worthy of serious consideration here and some 
expression of opinion. 

The fundamental point made in the Board’s 
report, is the fact that while they feel that 
there is a need for a general National Com¬ 
mittee, a committee for the discussion of 
national industrial conditions, it is necessary to 
recognize the fact that, if not the greatest need, 
at least a very great need, is the development 
of local contacts within the industry. That is 
suggested by the development of Building 
Congress groups. 

As noted in the Board’s report, there are at 
least five active Congress groups that have been 
developed in the last two or three years, and 
some of the work that has been accomplished 
by them, to me, is not so much of interest on 
account of the degree of accomplishment that 
has actually been attained, but because no 
accomplishment has been obtained before, or 
apparently could be obtained without this kind 
of cooperative group. 


Morning Session 

In the development of the Boston Congress, 
after three years, and really after less than one 
year of effort from the time we first took up 
the consideration of the apprenticeship system, 
there has been created a definite Apprentice¬ 
ship Commission for the Building Industry, a 
commission of nine—three of them appointed 
by the Building Trades Council, the labor 
group; three by the Building Trades Employers, 
the contractor group; and three of them b'eing 
neutrals, appointed by the Building Congress, 
from other elements of the industry, an archi¬ 
tect, an engineer, and a material distributor. 

Now this is a joint cooperative movement 
that could only have been brought to success 
if it had been initiated by an impartial general 
group in the industry. There was no other 
way; no other single element, excepting per¬ 
haps the architects, that could have suggested 
it. If the labor group suggested it, the con¬ 
tractors would immediately have become sus¬ 
picious, and the reverse would have been 
equally true had the contractors suggested it. 

Coming as it did from the Building Congress, 
however, after general discussions at their 
meetings, it was accepted with very little 
hesitation—there was some hesitation, but very 
little—and the astonishing thing is that it was 
accepted with more hesitation, more reluctance, 
more unresponsiveness by the contractors, than 
by the mechanics. I have had an interesting 
experience in Boston in talking about this 
matter to all the architects that I would meet, 
in order to get their reaction. In every case, 
after I had said that the Commission had been 
established, there would be a little drop of the 
voice, confidentially as it were, and they would 
say, “Well, how are you going to put this over 
with labor? Are they going to play in this 
game?” They were perfectly amazed when I 
would say that labor had been the first group 
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to come across and support the movement. 
And probably these architects with whom I 
had talked would have been more surprised if 
they had sat in the discussion when all of us, 
around the table, heard the contractors admit 
frankly that they were perhaps more than any 
other body in the country responsible for the 
lack of apprentices today, and admit that they 
were as responsible for this lack of apprentices 
as the labor group; that they had done nothing 
to use the number of apprentices that the labor 
organizations’ rules permitted or suggested, 
*and that until they had done that, they were 
really fundamentally to blame. 

The Building Trades Council asked us to 
come before them and tell them more about it. 
They did not know entirely what it meant when 
the scheme was first suggested. A general 
contractor, an engineer and I appeared before 
the Council and talked about the proposed 
apprentice system and answered various 
questions, and the general contractor at that 
meeting stood up in front of the Council and 
said that very thing, that the labor group had 
suggested the number of apprentices that 
would be permitted, and that until the con¬ 
tractor had shown some interest to the extent of 
using these apprentices, using them up to that 
limit that had been fixed by the labor bodies, 
they must bear the brunt of the responsibility. 

Now, I bear no brief for labor, but I am 
interested in this whole matter and I am 
anxious to see if we can not wipe away some of 
the suspicion, distrust, and misunderstanding 
that seems to exist in the industry. There has 
been very little real cooperation for twenty 
years, there has been merely that business 
contact which has been concerned in arranging 
trade agreements and which has been a good 
deal a matter of seeing who could get the 
best of the other under existing circumstances. 

The Congress groups in my experience are 
distinctly breaking down these misunderstand¬ 
ings. 

Another suggestion of the sort of work that 
can be done is illustrated in a thing which we 
recently did in Boston in connection with 
seasonal unemployment. That, again, is a 
local matter to many of us. We fellows in the 
East at least are not like the California men, 
who are in a position to say to us that they 
have no seasonal unemployment. We can not 
do that in the East because we do have serious 
seasonal unemployment, and our first report, 
in Boston, involved a chart showing the per¬ 
centage of employment and unemployment, in 
each trade during a normal year. Everybody 


who has seen it has been surprised, architects, 
contractors, mechanics and all others say that 
they did not realize that such was the situation. 
We thought we would broadcast it. We have 
distributed only a couple of thousand of our 
first reports, but we recently got out this single 
page (showing a copy) with the principal lines 
in black face type, not unlike an advertisement. 
From reading merely the black-faced lines, you 
can get the general idea what we wanted to 
put across. Let me quote from it for just a 
moment. 

To Owners and Managers of Property. Don’t neglect 
the question of seasonal unemployment in the building 
trades, especially in repair work. It is costing you money 
and trouble. Much of this work can just as well be done 
at other times. Study the periods of unemployment. 
By so doing you get better mechanics, better work, better 
prices in competition. Help to reduce seasonal unemploy¬ 
ment. Help to increase the efficiency of the mechanic. 
Get more and better work for every dollar you spend. 
Follow these suggestions whenever possible. 

Then we give a list of things that can be 
done under roofing, painting, plumbing, heat¬ 
ing, electric wiring, masonry and carpentry, 
plastering and lathing: 

This is an important matter. It applies to the small 
householder as well as to the large property managers. 
You will get better quality of work for lower cost. 

We have the following endorsements printed 
on it: 

Endorsed by the Master Builders Associations, Heating 
and Piping Contractors, Boston Association, Boston Real 
Estate Exchange, Building Trades Employers Association, 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, United Building Trades 
Council and Boston Society of Architects. 

We got the official endorsements of these 
organizations and these notices were distrib¬ 
uted to the membership of these organiza¬ 
tions, some 14,000 of them. Then the Chamber 
of Commerce reprinted it in its official organ 
and got for it an additional circulation of some 
7,000 more; so with practically no expense to 
the Congress we got about 22,000 pieces of this 
literature distributed in the last month. 

That sort of thing can be easily done and it 
ought to be because it has an important bearing 
on the welfare of the community. 

That is the sort of work the Building Con¬ 
gress can do and I think I voice the sentiments 
of all those who have really been in close con¬ 
tact with the work of the groups in the dif¬ 
ferent localities, in saying that it is a valuable 
contribution toward the stabilization of the 
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industry and, perhaps greatest of all, the 
creation of a better morale in the industry. 
{Applause.) 

Mr. Waid. The President has given me 
permission to call on Mr. Harvey W. Corbett 
to make an announcement and extend an in¬ 
vitation to all the delegates and members who 
have an opportunity to pass through New York 
on their way home. 

Mr. Corbett. On behalf of the National 
Sculpture Society, through the request of the 
President, Mr. MacNeil, I wish to extend to 
every member of the American Institute of 
Architects a cordial invitation to visit the 
exhibit of sculpture in New York. That 
exhibition is now on at 156th and 157th Street 
and Broadway. This is probably the most 
extensive, comprehensive exhibit of sculpture 
which has ever been had in the United States. 


The setting is remarkable in its opportunities to 
display sculpture of a modern character and I 
feel that it is the duty of every member of the 
American Institute of Architects who can pos¬ 
sibly see this exhibit to see it. It is one thing 
that you can do on your way home if you pass 
through New York, which is peculiar in this 
respect, that there is no expense involved in 
visiting this exhibition. The exhibition is open 
to you and the National Sculpture Society prays 
that everyone of you will feel yourselves free 
to come and that you will avail yourselves of 
this great opportunity. 

The exhibition is open now and will be for 
two months, I think. It is open during all the 
daylight hours. {Applause.) 

The President. The subject of Industrial 
Relations will be continued by Mr. D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd. {Applause.) 


Industrial Relations 

Address by Mr. D. K. Boyd 


I will report to you briefly as the representative of the 
American Institute of Architects and of the profession as a 
whole on the Executive Committee of the American Con¬ 
struction Council, and then as a member of the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Institute. 

Our Board, in its report, referred to the lack of activities 
on the part of the American Construction Council which 
was organized in Washington nearly a year ago. Shortly 
after that time, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President by the Board of Governors, which also created 
an Executive Committee. Since then practically nothing 
has been accomplished in the way of definite results. 

There was, however, an executive secretary appointed, 
whose chief occcupation was apparently to secure funds 
with which to conduct the national organization and, after 
several months of unsuccessful effort in that direction, he 
ceased to function. 

As your representative, I have been in correspondence 
during the year with that secretary and Mr. Roosevelt and 
others interested in the American Construction Council. 

Finally a meeting was called for Wednesday of this week, 
the first day of our convention, and I wrote Mr. Roosevelt 
asking him if possible to change the date, but he replied 
that it was too late. I called him on the telephone on 
Wednesday afternoon and transmitted the action of our 
Board of Directors in connection with the American Con¬ 
struction Council, as reported at the morning session, and 
suggested again to Mr. Roosevelt that it, the American 
Construction Council, should function locally through 
groups founded on the Congress principle—as advocated 
by our Board and our Committee on Industrial Relations. 

General Marshall, another member of the Council’s 
Executive Committee, who is here now and will tell you 
of a report considered and resolutions adopted by the 
Council in New York last Wednesday, telephoned me 
yesterday morning that my message about local groups 
was conveyed to the Council and that it was discussed and 
referred to an organization committee of five members. 

So, you see, I cannot report very much action during the 
year, except on the part of your representative on the 
Council, who at least has done all he could to stir up matters 
and to impress the views of our Industrial Relations Com¬ 


mittee upon the officials of the Council, namely, that it, 
as a national organization, should recognize the necessity 
of functioning through local groups which would result in 
the co-ordinating of activities, just as Mr. Parker has told 
you. 

Let me speak now as a member of the Institute’s 
Industrial Relations Committee. 

Among the various local groups organized the Phila¬ 
delphia Building Congress was established last summer on 
the same general principles as those developed by the 
Congress in New York and later in Boston. You will hear 
from others about developments in Portland and elsewhere. 

At the many meetings which we have had in Philadelphia, 
we have almost always come down to the one subject, that 
of the lack of apprentices, and the need of apprenticeship 
training in the building crafts. These conditions seem 
more accentuated today than ever before, because of the 
recent great increase in the amount of building construction 
Notwithstanding this, the facts are that during the last 
ten years the number of workers in the building trades has 
constantly decreased, while, with the exception of the 
period following the war, building itself has greatly 
increased, so that you see the situation we are confronted 
with today is quite a natural one. But it should have been 
recognized long ago. 

Now, when we consider the problem of the apprentice 
in the building trades—or crafts, as I prefer to call them,— 
and debate whether the fault lies with those who, it is often 
claimed, are endeavoring to restrict the number of appren¬ 
tices or with the employers, who it is also claimed are not 
willing to assume the responsibility of training young men, 
we have before us quite a large subject. And what we need, 
as architects, I firmly believe, is to devote more attention 
to craftsmen and not give all our thoughts to draftsmen, 
although we do need still to do much for the latter. 

The difficulty seems to be, notwithstanding the two 
claims made, that the boys do not exist in sufficient numbers 
who want to learn the crafts and trades. The young men of 
today do not seem to want to enter what they consider the 
“laboring” field. So why go into protracted academic 
discussions as to who is responsible for the lack of numbers? 
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We need to discover the cause of the lack of interest on the 
part of the boys. 

We must inculcate the idea in the young men of America 
that the crafts do offer a future for them, and we must 
stimulate in their minds a desire to achieve something 
dignified and definite with their hands. The craving of 
every human being to create and accomplish, can be 
satisfied through craftsmanship properly appreciated. 

The present difficulty does not rest so much with the 
boys, it seems to me, as it does with many of their parents, 
and with most of the educational systems of the country. 
Traced back into the homes of the children, I really believe 
that the fault lies more with the mothers, sisters and sweet¬ 
hearts of the young men and boys, than it does with 
almost anyone else. These dear ladies, most of them, do 
not want to see their boys, brothers or “boy friends” 
dressed in overalls or the clothes of workingmen, and littered 
with mortar, plaster, sawdust, metal filings or paint. They 
do not seem to like that and they therefore use their per¬ 
suasion on their relatives and friends to keep them from 
training for or engaging in this sort of work. 

We, therefore, feel as we see it in Philadelphia and as I 
have observed it thoroughout our movement elsewhere, 
that we can, as a group, accomplish definite results, and as 
individual architects, achieve something by directing our 
energies with equal force to the present journeymen 
problem, as well as to the apprentice. 

After all, the greatest discourager of the boy who might 
want to become an apprentice in the building trade can be, 
and most frequently has been in recent years, the father 
who is now working in the trades. Fathers, uncles or 
relatives who are employed in the so-called building trades 
at this time will generally not urge or encourage their sons, 
nephews or other young men to enter the same calling. 

The journeyman of the present generation now working 
on the buildings we design realizes that he has lost much 
time in the Eastern and other sections of the country 
subject to cold climates, through seasonal losses of occu¬ 
pation, as Mr. Parker said. He has, in normal times, been 
subject to intermittency of employment and he has been 
working at what is almost always rated a hazardous 
occupation. He is frequently working out-doors, subject 
to attendant disadvantages as well as advantages. His 
task is often a very heavy one and involves a difficult piece 
of work, and in spite of the skill required and art he many 
times displays, he tells his boy not to learn that trade. 
These men can be the greatest enemies of the building 
crafts today. I think the fault lies partly with the construc¬ 
tion groups, the public and with us as individual architects. 

Locally and nationally, studies of all the difficulties 
involved can be made and conditions alleviated through 
co-operation of all, including the public, by a sensible 
distribution of its new construction and maintenance 
requirements. 

As for our part as individuals, if we architects recognize 
the fact that we are, as our very name implies, master crafts¬ 
men, it seems to me that we ought to be able each to 
accomplish our part in improving the status of other 
craftsmen by encouraging and giving recognition to the 
“workers on the job.” It is these men who, as a matter of 
actual fact, assume their part with us in securing the results 
which we are striving for when we design our buildings and 
write our sometimes hazy specifications. 

Many of us, if we look back through the years of our 
superintending, will perhaps realize, all too suddenly, that 
we have usually passed the worker by,—that he has not 
been given sufficient recognition for services well performed. 
We all have to condemn work sometimes,—but how much 
oftener, when it should be commended, do we do so ? That, 
ir seems to me, is one of the faults to which we can address 
ourselves, and we can very readily correct it if we will 
give heed to the human side of our own industrial relations. 


If our contact with the workers on our buildings is such 
that they know that real interest and good work will 
cause favorable comment, we will encourage them and 
help them to believe that which they may often be justified 
in doubting,—namely, that what each is doing is, if well 
done, an accomplishment worthy often to be called an art. 

The consciousness on the part of each that what he does 
is something vitally important to the success of the whole 
design and fabrication will cause each to feel that he must 
qualify as a craftsman, and not be content to consider 
himself merely one of a “gang” working on a “job.” 

I would like to give you an illustration from actual 
experience in this direction. 

Just before I left Philadelphia I attended the opening of 
an exposition there called the Palace of Progress. For this 
exposition there has been built under my direction one of 
the numerous buildings called the “model home.” The 
management consented to issue a book descriptive of 
the materials used, with which we should all be more 
familiar than we are. It was also decided to list the name 
of every man who worked efficiently night or day to make 
that building a success. 

In keeping the records to give this recognition to the 
craftsmen and workers, I asked some of the bricklayers 
what the names of the men were who worked with them 
in their particular craft. I said to them “How about the 
mortar mixers and the hod carriers?” One of the brick¬ 
layers said “ My God! you don’t want their names, do you ? ” 
{Laughter.) I said “Why certainly! You men must admit 
that you can’t successfully perform your work, nor can 
the architect get the best results for the owner if you don’t 
get good mortar and if you haven’t got good, strong 
shoulders to carry the mortar and bricks to you and place 
them efficiently for you. I consider these men very 
important to the rest of us.” 

The bricklayer said “We only know them by their 
numbers, as 1, 2 and 3. That man over there is No. 2 
(indicating).* I had to go to the man and get his name 
personally, which I was glad to do, though it caused much 
astonishment on his part as to my purpose. 

As a result of that talk and others, and of the fact that 
these men were going to be given recognition in the book, 
many of them, who have been working day and night 
during two weeks, said, “We will not accept any excess 
pay for the overtime of the night work, because our efforts 
to please the public are being recognized.” {Applause.) 

I have often talked to workers collectively and individ¬ 
ually and asked them, if they should be requested to 
express one wish that they would like to have gratified 
more than any other, what that wish would be. They have 
all said, strange as that may sound to some, that what they 
wanted most was some fair recognition for their work,—or 
as they have put it,—a few words of appreciation for work 
well done when they try to do their best. 

In that direction we, as architects, can take advantage 
of many of the opportunitites that our calling presents. 
We can surely appreciate the human factor and stop and 
talk with the men. They can work with us and not for us, 
and we can both learn and teach if we say “Well done, 
old man,” or Tom or Dick or Harry, or whoever he may 
be,—if his methods and results appeal to us. 

We may not always be in a position to say that they are 
doing their job well, for they may know it a great deal 
better than we do, but we certainly can let them know at 
least that they are giving us the results that we have tried 
to provide for in our designs and that they are correctly 
interpreting what are sometimes, perhaps, vague specifi¬ 
cations which could be much improved, as Mr. Jones so 
well told us yesterday. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the problem can be 
rightly solved and in part almost immediately solved if 
we can begin at once to improve our specifications, our 
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methods and ourselves and by real human contact, restore 
interest and pride of craft. 

If we make the workers feel that we recognize their part 
as real factors in the success of any enterprise, that their 
efForts and the results of their work form a large part of 
the success of our work, and the satisfaction of our client,— 
if we do that, the apprenticeship problem will largely solve 
itself. 

I would like to suggest, however, in view of the points 
raised during this convention on the apparent lack of 
apprentices, that some step might be agreed upon whereby 
the Industrial Relationship Committee could appoint a 
sub-committee on Apprenticeship. In its title and duties 
I would include Vocational Guidance, because the fault, 
it seems to me, lies largely with the lack of guidance toward 
manual labor in the schools. 

I believe that the Institute could do nothing of much 
greater value than to create such a Committee, if through 
it a new Document might be prepared which could well be 
entitled “The Romance of Building,” and be made avail¬ 
able to the schools everywhere. In this booklet could be 
portrayed, intelligently and enthusiastically, the advantages 
of being a worker on a building and of having an oppor¬ 
tunity to co-operate with all other craftsmen in being of 
ever increasing service to the architects and people of 
this country. 

The President. Mr. Lawrence, will you 
tell us what experience you have had in your 
section of the country? 

Mr. Ellis F. Lawrence. I cannot con¬ 
ceive of any more fundamental question facing 
the Institute, than the Congress movement, 
which has been brought before us. In Oregon, 
our experience was the result of the trip made 
by President Kendall and Mr. Kohn three 
years ago. Their eloquence convinced our 
group that there was need for such a move¬ 
ment. 

Perhaps it would be wise for us to review 
our experience, because Portland, in the 
Building Industry, is not a closed shop town, 
neither is it an open shop town. The issue, if 
one exists, is hardly felt as such. 

We first called together the representatives 
of the different groups comprising the industry, 
for a preliminary conference, naturally turning 
to the different organizations for suggestions 
and spokesmen. Everything went well in the 
conferences until the question came up of how 
labor was to be represented in the proposed 
organization. Then every man representing 
an organization spoke, not as an individual, 
but as a representative of his organization, and 
naturally there was plenty of divergence be¬ 
tween the views expressed. 

Mr. Purcell, the other architect on the com¬ 
mittee, and myself had to say, finally, that the 
architects were not interested in an employers’ 
organization, but were interested primarily in 
securing a contact with the craftsmen on a 
basis of absolute equality. In the industry, it 
seemed to us that the happiness of the worker 


and the rehabilitation of standards of efficiency, 
were the real problems. 

As a result, we have every part of the in¬ 
dustry represented in our membership, includ¬ 
ing the public—all as individuals, and not as 
representatives of trade organizations. Our 
directors are elected from the individual mem¬ 
bers of our organization, under the classifi¬ 
cation of labor, contractor, sub-contractor and 
so forth. In other words, when we elect a 
walking delegate of the Carpenters’ Union as 
secretary, he is elected by the entire organiza¬ 
tion as an individual, not as the representative 
of organized labor. 

We have 22 on the directorate, 15 being from 
15 classifications listed, 5 from the general 
classification, and two representatives of the 
public, appointed by the Governor of the State. 
We have had no difficulty at all in finding 
people who, though not directly interested in 
the building trades, are sitting in our confer¬ 
ences, which are held weekly and promote 
good will and fellowship among all who 
attend. 

The apprentice system was one of the first 
questions that came up and we found, after 
much inquiry, that boys do want to go into 
the industry, although it had been represented 
to us to the contrary. A short news item 
saying that an apprenticeship system was 
being established by the Oregon Association of 
Building and Construction, brought forth 26 
applications from boys and their parents within 
three days. 

It is my conviction, in Oregon at least, that 
the boy is not free from the old ambition to 
build. The reason we do not have more 
apprentices in the building trades is simply 
because the young men do not know where to 
turn, and because the condition of those 
already in the ranks is not what it should be. 

We organized, after three years of labor, a 
Guild of Craftsmen. No one knows, not even 
the executives of the organization, what jury 
selected the guildsmen, fourteen of whom 
were called as organizing guildsmen—not only 
because they were skilled mechanics in their 
particular crafts, but because they were known 
for their integrity and citizenship. 

We had 350 at the ceremony at which 
certificates were presented on behalf of the 
organized industry. The wives of these 
guildsmen and their sons were present. We 
had prominent publicists as guests, and an 
official of the Department of Labor came in 
unexpectedly. His public announcement of 
his impression of that meeting should, I think, 
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be broadcasted to all members of the American 
Institute of Architects, because it comes from 
one who works in the field, and one who can 
weigh carefully the value of the movement. 

The Chairman of the Guild Committee pre¬ 
sented the certificates, and the dignity with 
which these men came forward and the fineness 
with which they responded, was impressive. 
Their spokesman—a carpenter—stood up and 
said, “Your chairman has said that this is 
nothing new and that this was done in the 
mediaeval ages, but, gentlemen, I have been a 
mechanic for thirty years and this is the first 
time I have ever been honored as such.” 

That is the essence of the Guild idea. These 
fourteen men conceive it their duty to perform 
their work in accordance with high standards. 
There is no question of union or non-union 
affiliation. These fourteen men consider it 
their duty to perpetuate the traditions of the 
craft, because at last the industry as a whole 
has recognized them as an integral part of 
itself, and has honored their skill and man¬ 
hood. 

Mr. Alden, our Regional Director from the 
Board, sat in at one of our Chapter dinner 
meetings, at which we asked these guildsmen 
to be our guests. One of the guildsmen said 
that evening, “This means considerable to us, 
to have the feeling that our part of the work in 
the industry is being appreciated.” 

The State Vocational Training Commission 
is giving the Master Guildsmen an insignia or 
button, as recognition of their position, and is 
preparing to train them as teachers of appren¬ 
tices, as the first step in the solution of the new 
apprentice system, which will be directed by the 
organized industry and the State Commission, 
according to present plans. 

It seems to me these are the two outstanding 
things in the Oregon experiment—the Guild of 
Craftsmen, and the method of organization, on 
a basis of individual—not organization. ( Ap¬ 
plause .) 

The President. Will Mr. Grosvenor Atter- 
bury say a few words to us? 

Mr. Atterbury. I hesitate to make any 
suggestion because the committee having to 
do with this matter has undoubtedly given it 
extremely careful thought. But I am moved 
to say one or two things, because I personally 
have been very much interested in this question 
of the craftsmen and the union. 

Mr. Boyd has made the point that the real 
difficulty in increasing the number of appren¬ 
tices lies in the fact that most mechanics are 
unwilling to see their sons follow in their 


father’s footsteps; and that the fuller recog¬ 
nition of the mechanic as a craftsman publicly 
identified with the product of his labor would 
do much to remove this difficulty. But I am 
not at all sure that “recognition” would do 
away entirely with the workman’s prejudice 
against his own job. His attitude is after all 
somewhat normal. 

I remember our former President, Mr. 
Walter Cook, telling of some woman who said 
her boy had announced that he was going to be 
an architect. She asked Mr. Cook what he 
would do if it were his own son; and he promptly 
replied, “I would thrash him within an inch of 
his life.” 

So you see the laborer’s attitude regarding 
this matter is not without its parallel even 
among architects, who receive far greater 
public identification with their work. 

The point I wanted to make, however, was 
more particularly that the owner could be of 
great service in helping to give the workman 
some recognition of his personal contribution 
to the work. I happen to know an instance 
where a building when it was completed was 
opened to the mechanics and their wives and 
children by the owner, so the various craftsmen 
and helpers could show their own poeple just 
what part of the house they had done. And in 
the building is incorporated a small tablet with 
the names of the workers engraved on it— 
in this case even including the architect. 
{Laughter.) 

I am reminded in this connection also of the 
fact that not many years ago, at a convention 
of the Institute, we architects, with due cere¬ 
mony, agreed that the architect’s name should 
be put on the outside of the building,—that the 
building should be signed. I do not remember, 
except in two instances since that time, ever 
seeing that done. It seems to me that in 
doing this we might set an example that in 
itself would help a little bit to do away with the 
impersonal character which we deprecate in 
modern building work. 

The other thought I had was taken from the 
report of the Industrial Commission which in¬ 
vestigated the relation of employers to labor. 
If I remember rightly, they found the crux oj 
the whole problem to be the difficulty of trans¬ 
mitting from the employer,—the captain of 
industry,—to the private in the ranks that 
personal feeling of kindliness that the mass of 
employers really feel for the laborer. The 
difficulty is that the employers, even when 
they have that human friendship, cannot 
themselves come into close and continuous 
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personal contact with the laborer, and it must 
necessarily pass through the foreman or the 
local shop superintendent. And if he be one 
of a certain type,—of the old regime,—it is 
astonishing to see with what brutality he 
oftentimes translates it to his fellow workmen. 
He has taken his cue from the foremen of his 
own days of apprenticeship. He has not been 
educated up to the modern ideas of industrial 
relations. 

Now no matter to what extent we have the 
milk of human kindness in ourselves as em¬ 
ployers, and no matter how much we want the 
workers to feel it, we cannot personally reach 
every man and our only practical means of 
communication lies in the foreman on the job. 

I suggest therefore that we might well direct 


some of our energy to the educating of this 
mouthpiece of the employer—the man who 
really is in close personal contact with the men 
on the job, day in and day out. 

Undoubtedly all the suggestions that have 
been made are very excellent ones and will do 
much to create what we want, which is the 
pride of service and the clear understanding 
that “Service” is registered and valued not in 
terms of mortar, filings, sawdust and grease, 
or anything like that—but in the spirit and 
product of the craftsman. {Applause.) 

The President. General R. C. Marshall, 
General Manager of the Associated General 
Contractors of America is present. Will Gen¬ 
eral Marshall be kind enough to say a few words 
to us about the American Construction Council ? 


Address of R. C. Marshall 

Of the Associated General Contractors 


I was Called on the telephone a short while ago, and 
asked to come here and tell you about the meeting of the 
American Construction Council, which I had the great 
fortune to attend in New York two days ago. It developed 
that Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt had called this meeting to 
consider the present situation with respect to construction 
throughout the country, due to the abnormal volume of 
business that has been contracted for during the year and 
the indications of a continuance of such abnormal volume. 

Mr. Roosevelt had appointed a committee to bring in a 
report on that subject. The committee consisted of Mr. 
Rorty, the statistician and economist of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Mr. Hoggson, bank 
builder of New York City, and Mr. Donlin, President of 
the Building Trades Department of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. That report I have here and, in a few 
minutes, jf the President or you want me to read it, I will 
gladly do so, 

The American Construction Council met at 2.30 o’clock 
and by 5.20 o’clock it was still discussing this situation, 
although it was declared the intention that if the discussion 
of this situation had been completed, the Council would 
proceed to the question of a detailed organization. The 
American Construction Council never got to that question 
on account of the limitation of time, but it did appoint a 
committee to take it up, particularly as there were 30 odd 
men present at this Board of Governors’ meeting from 
various parts of the country. It seemed to them, and to 
others who have been associated with the American 
Construction Council, as if the Council had been asleep 
and had not yet awakened. After reading the report of 
the committee I have referred to, which report was unani¬ 
mously adopted by the meeting, there were two resolutions 
passed. I have not the full text of the resolutions, but I 
have the portions of the resolutions that give the complete 
idea, I believe. The latter part of the resolution I will 
read to you and it is as follows: 

“We believe that construction in the United States is 
today in the midst of a highly serious situation, and that 
the American Construction Council, together with every 
individual member thereof, should use every effort to bring 
this situation to the attention of the public at large. 

“The volume of construction work projected this year 
exceeds by forty per cent the volume for the same period 
during 1922, during which year the facilities of the country 


for materials and labor were taxed to capacity; and this 
results in a much larger program of construction in hand 
than can be properly and successfully taken care of with 
our present resources in manufacturing, transportation and 
labor. 

“With these resources all over-taxed, the inevitable 
outcome is a bidding or auction process that means a very 
wide and exorbitant spread of prices between the manu¬ 
facturer and the dealer and the consumer, with consequent 
rising costs to the manufacturer, to the dealer, and to the 
contractor, each of whom protects himself against ‘ futures,’ 
the result being inflation injurious to the public. 

“Similarly, there is competitive bidding for labor, 
resulting not only in rising wage scales—which is the least 
part injurious to the public—but in bonuses, which produce 
a depressing effect on labor in its efficiency of doing work, 
which efficiency in past times has been estimated to drop 
to no more than 40 per cent normal. This is brought about 
by the insistence of the owner. 

“This accumulative programme of construction has 
resulted in making the cost of construction at the present 
time too high. An authoritative statement of conditions 
given to the public will help to a better understanding, and 
with a better understanding the peaks of construction 
should eliminate themselves. Particularly for the small 
investor is it unwise to do construction during the peak 
times, such as exist today, and which gives fair promise of 
being worse tomorrow. It is to the small investors that 
authoritative information should be given in the daily press 
of the trend of costs of construction and of the trend of 
future demands of labor and material in construction, so 
that they may judge of the present situation for them¬ 
selves.” 

That was the main idea of the first resolution and I am 
sorry that I have not the preamble or the final conclusion, 
but that gives us the full gist of it. 

The conclusion of the second resolution is as follows: 

“Therefore, be it resolved that this meeting request the 
President of the American Construction Council, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to address a letter to the Secretary 
of Commerce, urging that the Department of Commerce 
proceed to organize a statistical commission having for its 
purpose the carrying out of the suggestions above outlined; 
and in the event that the Department of Commerce is 
unable to carry out this suggestion, that our President 
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immediately proceed to determine the practicability of the 
American Construction Council doing so.” 

These were the final conclusions of the Council. 

The message from the American Institute of Architects 
was delivered to the Council, as Mr. Boyd has said, and 
consisted of two parts, one a regret that the Council had 
not proceeded farther with the local congresses, such as 
exist in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland and 
other localities, and the belief that we had a strong basis 
for the operation of the Council through these congresses; 
and, second, the belief of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects or of your Board, I have forgotten which, that some 
such action as has been suggested with regard to the 
existence of the Council is very desirable, as such a body 
is needed to coordinate the industry in the performance 
of its declared purpose. 

I believe that there are no further explanations of that 
meeting that will amplify things unless it is your desire 
that this seven-page report be read. 

(Applause.) 

At this point President Faville requested Gen¬ 
eral Marshall to read the report. Copies in mimeo¬ 
graphed form may he obtained from the Secretary , 
The Octagon House , Washington, D. C. 

The President. Are there any members 
who would like to speak on this subject? 

Mr. Heckert. I would like to ask Gen¬ 
eral Marshall what disposition in the way of 
publicity is going to be made of that report? 

General Marshall. Mr. Hoggson said, 
among other things, that a copy of the report 
would be sent to all members who were pres¬ 
ent at Mr. Roosevelt’s house, and probably to 
all members of the Council. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to ask if the 
Council at their meeting gave any consideration 
to the possibility of attempting to interest the 
public in the cessation of the trend of legislation 
which is antagonistic to railway construction 
and operation? As I understand it, at the 
present time it is practically impossible for 
railroads to get any new capital. The re¬ 
turn is not there, and it is not there due to 
adverse legislation. It would occur to me that 
it might be desirable to introduce that element 
into the deliberations of the Council. 

General Marshall. The subject was not 
considered. It was not brought up because the 
discussion was almost entirely confined to the 
different parts of the report I have read. 

Mr. Morris. One of our greatest diffi¬ 
culties at the present time is in the matter of 
transportation. It appears to me that the 
withdrawal of antagonistic legislation would 
mean a revival of railway construction and an 
ultimate availability of transportation. New 
terminal construction is required and that is 
dependent on securing the necessary capital. 
It occurs to me that we might help, for the 
purpose of obtaining prompt relief. 


General Marshall. Among the state¬ 
ments someone made with respect to trans¬ 
portation was that it involved one of the forms 
of construction which should be permitted to 
go forward now. The railroads are said to 
have made an allocation of funds for a great 
amount of construction to be proceeded with 
when the time seems to be auspicious. 

Appreciation of Work of E. J. Russell on Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards 

The Secretary. Inasmuch as we are about 
to close the subject of Industrial Relations, it 
seems appropriate for me to read at this time a 
minute that has been spread on the record of the 
Board of Directors. 

In accepting as final Mr. Russell’s refusal of a reappoint¬ 
ment as Institute representative on the National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards the Board of Directors desires to 
record its appreciation of the invaluable service to the 
Institute and the Industry which Mr. Russell has rendered 
during the past three years. 

Active as the Institute’s representative at the meetings 
at which the plan for the Board for Awards was devised he 
has, since its creation in 1919, served as the Institute’s 
appointee and the President of its Board. 

In a new undertaking involving obvious difficulties 
in reconciling conflicting points of view, he has won the 
confidence and respect of his associates and we doubt not 
their affectionate regard as well, and has cast a reflection 
of this confidence and respect on the Institute and the 
profession for which he stood as an exemplar. 

In addition to the great amount of time devoted to this 
work he has carried a large burden of expense for travel 
involved in the regular meetings of this Board and those 
additional special meetings required in the early periods of 
the Board’s activity, a burden which he has refused to 
transfer to the Institute. 

The letters recently received by the Directors of the 
Institute from the other bodies represented on the Board 
for Awards testify to the high regard in which Mr. Russell 
is held by his associates and the importance they attach to a 
continuation of his services on the Board for Awards. The 
Board of Directors of the Institute, therefore, places this 
minute on its records to express their appreciation of the 
very great debt which the Institute and the Profession 
owe to Mr. Russell for his service on the Board for Awards 
and their regret at his inability to serve the Institute 
further in that capacity. 

Mr. Waid. I would like to move the en¬ 
dorsement on the part of this Convention of the 
action taken by the Board of Directors; and 
I also move a vote of appreciation of the gener¬ 
ous donation of Mr. Russell, involving not only 
money but a-freat sacrifice of time and effort 
for the advancement of the profession. (Ap¬ 
plause, the audience standing.) 

Report on the Tenth International Congress 
of Architects 

The President. The next report before us 
is on the Tenth International Congress of Archi¬ 
tects, held in Brussels, September 4-11, 1922. 
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Will Major George Oakley Totten present that 
report? 

At this point Major Totten read a care¬ 
fully prepared report on the Tenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Architects. Copies in 
mimeographed form may be obtained from the 
Secretary, The Octagon House, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Boring. I would like to offer a reso¬ 
lution pertaining to the report we have just 
heard. 

Resolved , That the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects appoint a committee of about ten 
members to co-operate with the Permanent Committee of 
the International Congress in arranging for the Eleventh 
International Congress to be held in America in May, 1925. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Exhibitions of the American Federation of 
Arts 

The President. We will now hear from 
Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. Van Pelt (representing the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Information). This is merely 
an announcement again, but it is a message 
that the Committee on Public Information 
would like to carry to each one of you. I wish 
that all of the delegates were here this morning. 
Will those of you who represent Chapters and 
whose colleagues are not here, take back this 
message to the Chapter from which you come? 
I hope you and your Chapter will do something 
to pass this along the line. 

A little over a year ago I came down here to 
Washington to attend the meeting of the 
American Federation of Arts and there a 
request was made to the architects to get 
together exhibits of architectural work that 
might be sent out on tour throughout the 
country as the exhibits of other societies, such 
as sculpture, painting, and so forth are sent 
out. When this was reported to the New 
York Chapter its Committee on Public In¬ 
formation proposed getting together such an 
exhibition. A special committee was formed 
and a number of drawings were united into two 
exhibits. They were not assembled, classified 
and boxed until rather late in the year, so it was 
impossible to send them out immediately, but 
they have now begun to make their tour. I 
saw Miss Mechlin this morning (the Secretary 
of the American Federation of Arts), and she 
anticipates that during the summer and fall 
a great many requests for these exhibitions will 
come in. I hope there may be more requests for 
the showing of these exhibits than there will be 
time in which to show them. Indeed I imagine 
that this will be the case. Therefore, I am 


going to suggest to the Public Information 
Committees of the Chapters who might utilize 
them as a nucleus of an exhibition which would 
be a source of propaganda, and better yet a 
source of education in their several communities, 
to send in requests at an early date. Write to 
Miss Mechlin or, more directly, to Miss Helen 
H. Campbell, assistant secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Arts, The Octagon House, 
Washington, D. C., who have immediately in 
charge the arranging of the different dates and 
places where these exhibits can be shown. 

Now these exhibits as a means of instructing 
the public would be useful in most sections of 
the country. All the other artistic societies 
have taken advantage of this means of edu¬ 
cation. The circular I hold here in my hand 
has just been issued. It is a circular of the 
American Federation of Arts telling about the 
different exhibits it sends out on tours. I find 
here a distribution in groups, that of painting 
having fourteen exhibits, the water color group 
four, and so on all along the line. Even the 
photographers have exhibits of photography. 
But when we pass down this list and come 
down to the architects, we find that there is 
only one of architecture divided into two parts. 
From Miss Mechlin I learned that there never 
has been an exhibit of architecture before the 
present one. One division of the present ex¬ 
hibit is more or less directed to domestic 
architecture and the other to small public 
buildings—I mean libraries and schools and 
commercial buildings, a semi-public building 
department. In each exhibit there are a few 
examples of the other types of art and archi¬ 
tecture, that is, the domestic exhibit has a few 
commercial buildings and the commercial divi¬ 
sion has a few domestic works of architec- 
ture. 

As to this particular exhibit, I can assure you 
that there is material of interest in it. Mr. 
Corbett and Mr. Aldrich gave up a great deal 
of time going about the whole district that was 
available to see and secure water colors, photo¬ 
graphs, and so forth, so that the wall surfaces 
would not be a simple gray or brown mass, but 
would have bits of color and interesting tech¬ 
nique appearing here and there. All of this, 
I am sure, the public of any locality would find 
interesting. 

It seems to me regrettable that the archi¬ 
tects lag behind in this way, so I want to ask 
each member when he goes back to his Chapter 
to bring up at the next Chapter meeting the 
matter of the formation of exhibitions. This 
may easily be done in the great Middle West 
and on the Coast. Also bring up the showing 
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of exhibitions of this type, as they can be 
obtained through the American Federation of 
Arts. (Applause.) 

Authority to Mortgage Octagon Property 

Mr. Waid. Some delegates of the Conven¬ 
tion this morning spoke to the Treasurer. The 
delegates were interested in the future develop¬ 
ment of the Octagon House property. They 
brought the suggestion that after our plan of 
raising funds has been developed and we can 
know with some certainty as to the completion 
of the fund, we might find it of advantage to 
place a loan, a mortgage on the property, in 
order thereby to make it possible for us to 
enjoy the development of the property a few 
years earlier than otherwise might be the case. 

The Treasurer, I know, and I am sure the 
Board of Directors have not thought of placing 
any loan at all upon the property, and I can 
assure you that we would never think of it 
until at least we had our plan of raising funds 
and had enough funds in hand to make sure, 
beyond a doubt, that we were entirely safe in 
doing such a thing. It is, however, conceivable 
that we might like to-place a small loan on the 
property. 

You have heard the action taken by the 
convention in the two resolutions which have 
been adopted with relation to the property. 
Indeed there can hardly be any question that 
the property has been well guarded against any 
possible impulse either to sell or place an 
encumbrance thereon. It would take at least 
six months, in reality at least a year, two 
conventions having fully considered such a 
proposal, before anything definite could be 
done; so if we should want to place even the 
smallest loan on the property in this way, 
we should take some action today, otherwise 
it would take two years before we could do 
anything at all. 

So, with that in view, the Treasurer re¬ 
sponded to the delegate who spoke to him this 
morning that perhaps it would not be unwise to 
take some action, which would simply be a 
piece of enabling legislation, and which, after 
full consideration, the consideration of a full 
year, at a convention a year hence, the con¬ 
vention, if it thought wise to do something, 
could so decide at the next convention. The 
Treasurer suggested that if such action were 
proposed a resolution should be drawn up by a 
lawyer. 

These delegates went immediately to our 
counsel and he prepared a resolution which, if 
you please to pass today, will simply, as I said, 
be an enabling act which, if we find it desirable 


or wise after full announcement has been 
made to every member of the Institute, and 
after the matter has been under the constant 
consideration of the Board of Directors for the 
whole year, would enable us to act at the next 
convention if we see fit. 

I therefore propose the following resolution: 

Resolved, that the property of the American Institute 
of Architects described as in Resolution No. 1 of the Report 
of the Board of Directors be improved in substantial 
compliance with the plans now on view in the Octagon 
House and that for such purpose it is necessary and 
desirable that the said real estate be mortgaged or conveyed 
by way of deed of trust upon the usual terms and conditions 
in order to raise a sum of two hundred thousand dollars and 
such additional sum as may be rendered necessary or 
desirable and therefore, be it further 

Resolved, that notification be, and the same is hereby, 
given of the intention to propose at the next legally called 
meeting of the American Institute of Architects occurring 
at least six months after the passage of this resolution that 
the Institute be then directed to raise the said sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars and such additional sum as may 
be necessary or desirable by way of mortgage or deed of 
trust upon the said property under the usual terms and 
conditions for the purpose of making said improvement. 

I move you, sir, the passage of the resolution, 
as I said it is only an enabling act. It would 
take fully the consideration of a year before 
any final action could be definitely attempted 
in this matter. 

The question was called for. 

Mr. Waid. You all understand that a two- 
thirds vote of a quorum of those present is not 
sufficient. What is necessary to pass this reso¬ 
lution is a two-thirds vote of all the delegates 
to the convention. 

The Secretary. That means that we are 
required to have at least 134 votes. 

The President. Mr. Waid, will you now 
present your resolution again so that those 
delegates who have just entered will know 
what we are voting upon. 

Mr. Waid read the resolution. 

Mr. Morris. Does this imply approval of 
the plans as they are now on file at Octagon 
House ? 

Mr. Waid. Practically so. This resolution 
is based upon that. It must be legal; we can 
not shift and take up some other scheme. Un¬ 
less what we do is in substantial accord with 
the present plans, we would have to start all 
over again. 

Mr. Atterbury. It occurs to me that a 
number of us might feel more like voting in 
favor of this proposition if there were some 
distinct safeguards added to that resolution. 
Firstly, as to the total amount of any proposed 
mortgage, say not to exceed 30 per cent of a 
certain sum and, secondly, that it might be 
limited to members of the Institute. I speak 
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with some hesitation, but personally I feel that 
our first step is a step that may lead to other 
steps, and in matters of such importance 
involving such principles we can not be too 
careful in conserving the barriers that have 
been set up with great care by . the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Waid. I would not be opposed to the 
30 per cent clause, and you can determine that 
at the next convention and take what definite 
action you wish at that time. The whole 
thing, I can assure you, from the resolutions 
that we have already adopted is peculiarly well 
safeguarded in every respect. 

Mr. A. S. Kendall. The suggestion has 
been made that this matter be referred to the 
Board of Directors to consider, that they may 
include such safeguards as their wisdom and 
the suggestions here made indicate to them. 
These could be included in any proposition 
made at the next convention, when next the 
matter comes up again. 

I move this point be referred to the Board of 
Directors for careful consideration in preparing 
their suggestions, but that we do not hamper 
the action by preliminary restriction at this 
time. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Morris. As I understand it, those 
voting in favor of the resolution commit them¬ 
selves to an approval of the plans, the present 
plans, as exhibited at the Octagon House; that 
we are indelibly tied up by this resolution to 
those plans. I merely direct the attention of 
the delegates present to that fact so that they 
may consider in their voting whether or not they 
have, as trustees and representatives of their 
respective Chapters, sufficiently examined the 
plans to justify them in giving this endorse¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Waid. The general scheme was pre¬ 
sented a year ago at the convention and care¬ 
fully considered. Mr. Morris, apparently, 
does not recall that fact, and that the plans 
have since been studied and criticisms invited. 
The invitation has been sent out many times 
for criticism and it is again made, so that the 
criticisms may be received before the drawings 
are developed into the final form. They are 
now in sketch form, and simple modifications 
can easily be made, but it we should depart 
from the substance of the present plan then 
this action would be null and void. We would 
have to start all over again. So far as the 
Building Committee is concerned, it approves 
the general scope of the scheme as presented. 

Mr. Barber. I do not want to delay this 


motion. I feel I understand Mr. Morris’ 
position and I agree that it is wise as stated 
except in these circumstances. I do believe, 
however, that this body must rely completely 
on the Building Committee of the Institute for 
such plans and means as may be necessary to 
adopt in carrying out any proposed scheme. 
The membership of the Institute as it sees fit 
should study and send in criticisms to the com¬ 
mittee. Criticisms, as I understand it, are 
invited and they can readily be made. The 
committee in my judgment has a thankless 
task at best, and they have my profoundest 
sympathy. Architects are apt to be fussy 
clients, but I have no doubt that the com¬ 
mittee will be better pleased at the outset if 
as many criticisms as seem reasonable will im¬ 
mediately pour in, for I know constructive and 
helpful criticisms will help the committee to 
perfect and study even an entirely different 
scheme. If we delay this important matter, 
however, until all the Chapters, severally and 
collectively, agree if that were possible, on 
what the proper scheme should be, we will 
never, I am sure, improve the property. 

It is quite natural that every one of us would 
like to design the new building—I frankly, 
would like to design it myself {laughter), but we 
cannot all do it and anything in the nature of 
competition would be absurd under the circum¬ 
stances. I believe in the wisdom of our present 
committee, which not only is highly representa¬ 
tive of the Institute, but wholly acceptable as 
well to the membership at large. The project 
of development, I am personally sure, will be 
safe in their hands and I assume that later on 
further studies of a more definite nature and 
approaching more nearly what they will finally 
propose will be submitted to us all, and I 
assume that the institution as a body will be 
kept fully in touch with the progress that is 
being made. I have no fear but that a scheme 
will be developed that will finally be satis¬ 
factory to all. 

I am strongly opposed, therefore, to doing 
anything at this time to stop this most con¬ 
structive movement, which will take years at 
best to develop. The quicker we all get at it 
the better. 

Mr. Waid. I am sure the members of the 
Building Committee are profoundly grateful 
for that statement. We would like to say that 
the Institute of Architects is not the most diffi¬ 
cult client for whom we have ever done work. 
{Laughter.) 

The President. Are we ready for the roll 
call? 
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The Secretary. I will read the names of the 
delegates. They are asked to respond yes or 
no. 

{Thereupon, the Secretary called the roll of all 
duly accredited delegates to the convention.) 

The President. There are 151 votes cast in 
favor of the adoption of the resolution. The 
requirement is 134 votes to carry. Therefore, 
the resolution is adopted. 

Report of the Committee on War Memorials 

The President. The subject of War Me¬ 
morials is now before you. As the chairman, 
Mr. Sellers, is not present at the moment, will 
the Secretary read the report? 

The Secretary. The report of the com¬ 
mittee was received too late to print. I desire 
to move that the report be referred to the Board 
for consideration. 

The motion was carried. 

Restoration of Kenmore 

The President. Will Mr. Parker make the 
announcement about Kenmore? 

The Secretary. The Board wishes to call 
your attention to a brief article in the April 
Journal, page 139, which reads as follows: 

Here the Secretary read “Saving Kenmore 
for the Nation,” by Frank C. Baldwin. 

The President. Mr. Secretary, are there 
any further reports to be presented ? 

The Secretary. There is no other business 
in connection with the Board’s report, and I 
believe it is proper at this time for the conven¬ 
tion to pass a resolution accepting or approving 
the report of the Board of Directors, and I so 
move. 

The motion was carried. 

Appreciation of Gift of Allied Association of 
Architects 

The Secretary. The only other matters to 
come before us are several resolutions received 
from the Committee on Resolutions. I will 
read the first resolution: 

Whereas, the American Institute of Architects has been 
placed in possession of its official home and confirmed in 
its ownership through the generosity of its members, and 
it hereby records its appreciation of their gifts; 

And Whereas, the Institute has long desired to refurnish 
and restore the building in accordance ^ith its early tra¬ 
dition. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the American Institute of 
Architects in convention assembled that it acknowledges 
with profound appreciation the offer of the Allied Archi¬ 
tects of Los Angeles to finance the furnishing of the Drawing- 
Room and further that it welcomes the spirit in which this 
distant group of its members manifests its unity in the 
national body and its interest in the official headquarters. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Industrial Art Schools 
The Secretary. The second resolution is: 

Whereas, Industrial Art Schools and systematic training 
in taste and design in schools and colleges would tend to 
increase the value of art products, lead the naturally 
gifted youths into the practice of craftsmanship in the 
various arts, raise the standard of appreciation by the 
public of creative works of art and stimulate higher 
appreciation of the value of design and designers; 

And Whereas, public training in tase and design is 
precedent to public demand for good design and craftsman¬ 
ship in Architecture and Allied Arts; 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That the A. I. A. should 
encourage the establishment of teaching industrial art in 
schools and colleges throughout the country, and that the 
Board of Directors be asked to consider the advisability 
of appointing a committee to study ways and means of 
promoting industrial art training and to inform members 
and chapters on the subject. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Restoration of Fine Arts Building 

The Secretary. I have a third resolution: 

Whereas, by Resolution in National Convention in the 
years 1921 and 1922, the American Institute of Architects 
endorsed the action of the Chicago Chapter, A. I. A., in its 
efforts to restore the Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park, 
Chicago, and 

Whereas, through continuous action and publicity on the 
part of the Chicago Chapter since 1920, and with the 
generous financial assistance of the Second Congressional 
District Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, one corner 
of the building has been restored, and 

Whereas, in consequence thereof, and with the assistance 
of civic organizations, prominent clubs and the public 
press, the South Park Commissioners, public custodians of 
the building, have agreed to restore the entire structure. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, as evidence of continued 
interest, that the Institute in National Convention assem¬ 
bled, reaffirms its original resolution favoring the complete 
restoration and subsequent use of this building as a 
National Art Memorial and further recommends the 
establishment in this building of a University of Industrial 
Arts. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Invitations to next Convention 

The Secretary. The only other business I 
know of concerns the place of the next conven¬ 
tion. The Board has received many cordial 
invitations to Altantic City, to Milwaukee, to 
Charleston, and to Birmingham. I ask if there 
are any other invitations to be extended, that 
they may be referred to the Board for considera¬ 
tion. I wish, however, to report the receipt of 
these specific invitations. 

Work of the Allied Association of Architects 

Mr. Waid. I am afraid I see an expression 
in the faces of the delegates which would seem 
to say whey wish the Treasurer were muzzled. 
I can only apologize by promising that next 
year he will be muzzled. 

But, there is one thing which I do want to 
impose upon you before we adjourn and that is 
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in reference to the letter which the Treasurer 
read yesterday making a gift toward the restora¬ 
tion of the Octagon House which the architects 
of California made. Their generosity may be 
appreciated just as much as if they were from 
some other part of the country, because I, 
realize from personal knowledge that architects’ 
fees do not correspond to the size and beauty 
of the fruit of California. They have their 
trials and limitations just as we in any other 
part of the country have, and they are no 
richer than architects in any other part of the 
country. So I know a word will be appreciated 
by them as to the source of this gift. 

The Allied Architects’ Association of Los 
Angeles is not a chapter or an association for 
personal gain or for the benefit of the profession. 
It is an association which was formied for public 
service with a most magnificent motive behind 
it, and that was to be sure to safeguard, for the 
interest of the public and for the best interest 
of architecture, public work which should be 
done in that community. That has meant 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of their own individual 
hopes of profit. They are banded together in 
this association in order to get the best results. 
In order to pledge to themselves as well as to 
others that this was an unselfish undertaking, 
they are making no personal profit beyond the 
dividend to the stockholders of possibly $20.00 
a year and a very nominal payment for the 
actual work each one does per hour. The 
profits which they do make (and they charge 
the full fees and maintain all the proper pro¬ 
cedure of the profession), go into a fund which 
they will use for public benefit, educational 
purposes or whatever they think is to the best 
interest of the community; and this $5,000 is 
for one of the objects which they think worthy 
of their consideration and I am sure we appre¬ 
ciate the spirit behind the gift. {Applause.) 

The Significance of the Fine Arts 

Mr. Butler. I want to say just one word 
more about the Committee on Education, and 
the book, “The Significance of the Fine Arts.” 
At the last meeting of the New York Chapter 
thirty-five members were present and I asked 
every member who had been sufficiently inter¬ 
ested in the book, not to buy it, but to look it 
oyer and recommend it to his friends, to raise 
his hand. Three hands were raised. 

That book was not published by the Com¬ 
mittee on Education at their own suggestion. 
It was at the suggestion of the Association of 
the American Colleges, that is to say, 300 col¬ 
leges all over the country, not necessarily the 
largest colleges of the country, but the colleges 


which represent the country, suggested this 
and these colleges are considered a good cross 
section of the country. 

Wherever architects are gathered together, 
one of the most interesting subjects of conver¬ 
sation is the ignorance of the client. Through 
no fault of ours we have something definitely 
in our hands which is the best means to combat 
that ignorance, and that something is this book, 
which is not a book for architects to read, but 
is a book for them to get before the general 
public. You can render a great service, not 
necessarily to ourselves, but to the United 
States generally, and to the younger generation 
of architects, by performing your quota of 
service in getting that book into the hands of 
the public and getting it before the young 
people of the country. I hope you will give the 
profession that assistance. 

The President. The three items that are 
scheduled for the afternoon session are unfin¬ 
ished business, new business and open forum. 

On the subject of unfinished business: The 
chair would announce that the result of the 
voting will be told you at the meeting of the 
convention to be held tonight in the marquee 
at the east end of the pool of reflection at the 
hour of half-past six. 

There is a question now, and the only one 
before us, the open forum. 

The Ethics of Advertising 

Mr. Weiss. Before adjournment, I have 
been waiting for an opportunity to talk. 
Yesterday, if you will recall, at the close of the 
day I made the statement that I had a sugges¬ 
tion to make with reference to the Institute’s 
attitude toward advertising. 

During my connection with our Chapter, it 
has been brought to my attention, as a member 
of the Executive Board, that advertising has 
been freely indulged in, and advertising of an 
evidently unprofessional nature. It has been 
very difficult to get an expression of opinion 
from the Board of the Institute on this subject, 
because there is no reference made to advertis¬ 
ing in the Canons of Ethics. Reference to adver¬ 
tising was taken out of the canons two years 
ago, and, in the Circular of Advice, the matter 
of advertising is scantily taken care of. 

The President. The people who are leaving 
should realize that this probably is the last 
of the meeting. It is desirable to get an 
opinion from those who think they would like a 
session this afternoon. Will those who have 
anything to present to the convention 
please raise their hands now? I should judge, 
then, that this would probably be the last 
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subject to be presented. That will mean no 
meeting this afternoon after this session is 
closed. 

Mr. Weiss {continuing). Unregulated ad¬ 
vertising under the conditions which exist in the 
circular of advice seems to me to be having a 
bad effect. Some members of the Institute, to 
our knowledge, are advertising broadcast, 
particularly in small towns, and we have no 
force with which to deal with them, because the 
action of the Board of the Institute on matters 
of this sort is necessarily indefinite, the matter 
being left to the question of individual taste. 

Coming up in the train from the South, I 
bought newspapers at various cities, and in 
very few cases did I fail to find a larger adver¬ 
tisement by some member of the Institute and 
in most every case “A. I. A.” was after his 
name. 

We had a case in Mississippi, where a man 
advertised his competence to design everything 
“from a barn to a skyscraper.” He was a 
member of the Institute, and we were at a loss 
and at our wits’ end to know what to do. He 
was engaged in a variety of businesses, and he 
advertised and used “A. I. A.” after his name. 
The matter was referred to the Board of Direc¬ 
tors and the response we received was entirely 
unsatisfactory. 

Therefore, it seems advisable, and in con¬ 
ference at home we so decided, to recommend 
this resolution to change the Circular of Advice 
by eliminating certain words, so that the present 
paragraph on advertising, which is No. 12, will 
read as follows: 

Publicity of the standards, aims, and progress of the 
profession, both in general and as exemplified by individual 
achievement, is essential. Advertising of the individual, 
procured by the person advertised or with his consent, 
tends to lower the dignity of the profession and is to be 
condemned. 

The present Canons of Ethics says advertis¬ 
ing of the individual, meaning self-laudatory 
plaudits procured by the person advertising or 
with his consent, tends to defeat its ends and 
is to be deplored. 

Now if there is anything weaker in the 
English language than to say something is to 
be deplored we can not conceive of it. It 
means only you should not condone. That 
gives you no opportunity to say to a man, 
“You shall not do this.” All you can say is, 
“We do not believe that is the right thing to 
do.” That sort of an attitude is not a strong 
enough whip to keep some of the younger, 
newer men in line and I suggest, therefore, in 
the second paragraph that we leave out “mean¬ 
ing self-laudatory plaudits” and “defeat its own 


ends,” and change “deplore” to “condemn,” 
so that the canon will read: 

Advertising of the indivdiual, procured by the person 
advertised or with his consent, tends to lower the dignity 
of the profession and is to be condemned. 

I submit a resolution to change that clause to 
that extent. 

Now, parallel with this and included in the 
resolution we want to add in the Canons of 
Ethics a canon No. 4, just after the canon 
dealing with the acceptance of commissions 
from the contractor and so forth, as follows: 

To indulge in or consent to advertising when the pri¬ 
mary effect is individual publicity. 

I think cases can be handled on that basis, 
for while you cannot determine motives you 
can determine facts in connection with a 
definite action; we, therefore, submit these two 
changes, one to the Circular of Advice and the 
other to the Canons of Ethics. 

The President. Are you willing to refer 
these matters to the Board of Directors for 
consideration ? 

Mr. Weiss. I had hoped there would be 
some action today. 

In referring this matter to the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, it strikes me it would be well to get the 
sense of the meeting to see if any change should 
be made in the Circular of Advice. It may be 
that the Board itself might like to know the 
sentiment of the delegates. I therefore call for 
the sense of the meeting. 

Mr. Kern. I would like to know if self- 
laudatory advertising would include long hair 
and goatees. {Laughter.) 

Mr. H. T. Stephens. I am convinced that 
advertising does not pay, but this wording 
would preclude the possibility of an architect 
putting a card in a newspaper, and it might be 
well to understand that now. 

The President. The Board has very care¬ 
fully canvassed this situation, and it is one of 
those things that are quite similar to eating 
peas with your knife. {Laughter.) Gentlemen do 
not do certain things, and if some architects 
are not gentlemen I do not think we should tell 
them of that fact. 

Mr. Weiss. On the other hand, you have 
the right, in your own house, to determine who 
shall eat peas with a knife and who shall not. 
We should have the right to say in our own 
organization who shall eat peas and who shall 
not eat peas with a knife, and whether or not 
we want men who do that sort of thing with us. 

The President. You see the Board has 
taken rather an opposite view—that it might 
be wiser not to have regulations that are for 
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the purpose of chastising or punishing or putting 
out of our organization any persons who adver¬ 
tise. We have announced that it is not desir¬ 
able to advertise in a vulgar way and I think 
that is about as far as we can go. (Applause.) 
As to the sense of the meeting, I think, that 
might be illuminating. 

Mr. Clarence T. Jones. I second the 
motion. Tennessee has likewise had a situation 
similar to that in Louisiana, where some of the 
members of the American Institute have paid 
for full page advertising which, in my opinion, 
is a reflection on the American Institute of 
Architects. It is a matter that we should 
thoroughly consider as to whether the architect 
places the letters A. I. A. after his name or not. 

Mr. Barber. I do not wish to delay this 
matter. I would like to say what I believe, and 
that is that our principal ambition is to get all 
the architects of this country into this fold. We 
are increasing our membership rapidly and I 
think we ought to go on until we become the 
major force of architects in the country. After 
we get all these people in we can adopt means 
of keeping them in line, and of regulating those 
who want to go off - the straight and narrow 
path. Until we get to this point, until we 
become the major force, we cannot; certainly 
then we can improve our table manners and 
other things. 

Mr. Garfield. There is something more to 
be determined than the question of manners 
and that is this idea—will these people find 
eventually that such advertising really is useful ? 
I venture to slty there is nothing useful about 
it, and that before very long those who indulge 
in it will so find out. Personally, I do not 
believe advertising is useful or for that reason 
that it will prevail. The necessity for turning 
someone out, I believe, is slight and remote 
indeed. It all depends on the usefulness of the 
advertising and that usefulness will soon be 
determined. Ihe President’s analogy of eating 
peas with a knife is quite appropriate, because 
who, after all, wants to eat peas with a knife P 
You will find no one wants to eat peas with a 
knife in these modern days. 

Mr. Goldsmith. I am from Kansas, where 
perhaps some people still do eat peas with a 
knife. I would like to offer for the consider¬ 
ation of the Board that possibly the Institute 
might desire to say that any member who ad¬ 
vertises in a way which we declare to be im¬ 
proper, shall not use the initials “ A. I. A.” in his 
advertising. 

The President. That is a valuable sugges¬ 
tion. Would you also refer that to the Board ? 


Mr. Goldsmith. Yes. 

The President. Then that is referred to 
the Board for its consideration. There is now 
before us the question of the sense of the meet¬ 
ing. Will you be kind enough, Mr. Weiss, 
to state what you mean by the sense of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Weiss. By sense of the meeting I 
mean that the question should be determined 
as to whether or not the sentiment of the 
delegates is in favor of amending the Circular 
of Advice and Canon of Ethics so as to make 
them read a little stronger on the question of 
advertising. 

The President. Then the sense of the 
meeting is that the Board shall seriously con¬ 
sider it. It is a part of our duty to do just that 
thing. There is no question about our serious 
consideration of these matters. There is no 
letter that comes before the Board that is not 
treated in a very serious way. We may not 
be wise in our decision, but our attention is 
serious. 

Representative to International Association 

Mr. Leland. There is to be a meeting in 
Sweden this summer of the International 
Association having to do with town planning 
matters, and Mr. Frank A. Bourne, a member 
of the Institute, is to be in Sweden at about that 
time. I would like to suggest that he be ap¬ 
pointed the official representative of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Architects, and that this 
matter be referred to the Board of Directors for 
consideration. 

The motion was carried. 

City Planning 

Mr. Lott. A moment ago a reference was 
made to the city planning activities of the In¬ 
stitute. For a great many years we have had 
committees on this subject, and in my opinion 
it is one of the biggest things that can confront 
this body of men who by their training and 
their education should be leaders in this move¬ 
ment. Many of them come in close contact with 
the colleges, who are anxious to know some¬ 
thing of the subject. I feel that all members of 
the Institute should believe that this par¬ 
ticular activity should receive more generous 
support and more careful consideration than 
it does. I therefore suggest that at the next 
meeting at least one session, or a good part of one 
session, should be given over to -community 
planning. I know personally from observa¬ 
tions of some of my colleagues that many 
architects do not give any attention to what 
their client’s property will be in future years or 
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to what its relation will be to the city. These 
things in many instances are never even con¬ 
sidered, and when they are not considered we 
architects are not giving first class service to our 
clients. I ask you sincerely to consider this 
and that we may get a wider and more compre¬ 
hensive view of a very important subject. 
{Applause.) 

The President. That is a most valuable 
suggestion. Mr. Secretary, will you kindly 
make a notation of it so that we may consider it 
at the next meeting of the convention, and 
either have a session devoted to city planning 
or a portion of a session. 

Mr. Stein. For the Committee on Com¬ 
munity Planning I want to thank Mr. Lott for 
what he has said. It is difficult to get the 
members of an Institute committee together 
except on an occasion of this kind. Our com¬ 
mittee has been discussing the subject of the 
opportunities of the architect in city planning, 
and the fact that here in America he is not 
taking the opportunity that is presented to him 
in this regard. City planning in the broadest 
sense is almost unknown here. Most of those 
who are called city planners are doing some 
detail of the work, such as zoning. Most archi¬ 
tects do not wish to be classed as zoners. 

But there is a broader field,—it is not the 


field of the single individual or profession, but it 
is a field where we can exercise our ingenuity 
and initiative toward real city planning. It is 
a work that requires men of varied experience. 
It is a group work—but of the group the archi¬ 
tect is best fitted by training and experience for 
leadership. The architects of America, how¬ 
ever, have not entered this field. No one of us 
who has been abroad of late and traveled 
through other countries can fail to have recog¬ 
nized the fact that the architects there have 
been a paramount factor in the planning of 
cities. The Committee on Community Plan¬ 
ning believe thoroughly that a session of next 
year’s convention should be given over to the 
discussion of city planning and the part that the 
architects should take in this work. I certainly 
hope that this matter will be referred to the 
Board for its earnest consideration. 

Mr. Holsman. If my memory serves me 
right, the Structural Service report was re¬ 
ferred to the Board yesterday with the expec¬ 
tation that the Board would report on it. 

The President. That is so, but it has been 
impossible to make a report, except one of 
progress. At the luncheon, which will im¬ 
mediately follow adjournment, we will consider 
this problem. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at 6:30 
p. m. 


May Eighteenth- 

The annual dinner of the Institute, a long 
established custom, was given in a Marquee^ 
at the east end of the Reflecting Pool of the 
Lincoln Memorial on the evening of Friday, 
May 18, 1923, at 6.30 p. m. 

After dinner had been served, President 
Faville requested an invocation by the Rev¬ 
erend H. H. D. Sterrett. 

The Reverend H. H. D. Sterrett. Bless, 
O Father, Thy children gathered here in the 
spirit of kindness and beauty and truth. Grant 
unto us that the fellowship of this occasion, 
this giving of honor to whom honor is due may 
send us on our way with a new zeal for the up¬ 
building and the beautifying of Thy kingdom in 
America. 

We ask it all in His name, the King of 
beauty. Amen. 

The President. Announcement will be 
made of the election of officers of the American 
Institute of Architects. The Secretary, Mr. 
Parker, will announce the elections. 

The Secretary. On behalf of the Tellers, I 


•Evening Session 

beg to announce the election of the following 
Officers: 

For President, William B. Faville, of San 
Francisco. {Applause.) 

For First Vice-President, N. Max Dunning, 
of Chicago, Illinois. {Applause.) 

For Second Vice-President, William Stanley 
Parker, of Boston, Massachusetts. {Applause.) 

For Secretary, Edwin H. Brown, of Minne¬ 
apolis. {Applause.) 

For Treasurer, D. Everett Waid, of New 
York. {Applause.) 

For Director, Third District, C. C. Zant- 
zinger, of Philadelphia, Pa. {Applause.) 

For Director of the Fifth District, Charles 
Herrick Hammond, of Chicago, Illinois. {Ap¬ 
plause.) 

For Director of the Eighth District, William 
E. Fisher, of Denver, Colorado. {Applause.) 

For Honorary Corresponding Member, 
Gordon Phillips Stevens, Director of the 
American Academy at Rome. {Applause.) 
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The President. On the eve of the pageant 
ceremony by which we are to do honor and 
reverence to the memory of Abraham Lincoln 
and confer upon one of our Fellows a token of 
our esteem and appreciation, I would do no 
more than dwell for a moment upon the sig¬ 
nificance of this occasion, which to me is deepest 
of all. 

Responding to the invitation of the architects, 
there have come from all parts of our land men 
and women bearing the emblems of creative 
vision, from which spring order, harmony, 
rhythm, pattern and design—workers bearing 
the gift of skill of hand whose cunning evolves 
these visions into reality. We are by name at¬ 
tached to vocations that stretch back through the 
whole span of time. We are of architecture, the 
art-mother. We are of sculpture and painting 
and literature. We are of the equally old trades 
and crafts that have worked on wood and steel 
and stone since man first felt the urge of the 
creative instinct. We are of landscape design 
and the modern profession of engineering in 
their many and varied branches. We are of the 
schools and colleges and ateliers, where our 
future workers seek knowledge and inspiration. 

Yet tonight we sit at the common table to 
break bread together and to share the common 
salt of our humanity. Even as Lincoln would 
have wished it, for no monument that we can 
fashion with our hands will be greater than the 
simple one he wrote with words when he said 
“As I would not be a slave, so would I not be a 
master” and so let us from this common sharing 
take that abundance of encouragement and give 
that bounty of good will without which we 
can not advance to great achievement. 

We who dream and imagine and design and 
construct the various shelters of mankind are 
at best but the writers of our history. We 
paint the scroll in the broad strokes of great 
work and in the delicate fantasies of the home 
and the garden. 


Is our task a great one? Yes, it is, but the 
greatest of it lies only in this; that we write 
with that honor and sincerity without which 
no people can leave a worthy record. That is 
our inescapable obligation, not alone to our 
people and our time, but to the memory of those 
who have handed down to us the glorious 
traditions of design and craft, the beauty of 
line and form. 

So it is now fitting that the highest honor 
within the gift of the American Institute of 
Architects should be given to Henry Bacon 
{applause, the audience rising), architect of the 
Lincoln Memorial. Our Gold Medal is a token 
of our fraternal appreciation of his distinguished 
achievement in this work, which in all of its 
surpassing loveliness, stands as a shining ex¬ 
ample of classic architecture. It is a memorial 
worthy of taking its place beside the soaring 
shaft that honors the name of Washington, a 
monument whose simple nobility has no peer 
in modern times. 

The new Memorial whither we shall presently 
take our steps was erected as a tribute to the 
memory of Lincoln, a tribute born of the love 
we feel for him, and for the principles for which 
he stood. A love which grows more and more 
tender as we realize the deepening significance 
of the life that he lived, for to live greatly is the 
greatest of all arts. {Applause.) 

The speaker who will address you on this 
occasion is Mr. Royal Cortissoz, eminent art 
critic and student of architecture. He is the 
author of the following inscription placed in the 
Memorial just above the statue of Lincoln. 

“in this temple as in the hearts 

OF THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM HE SAVED 
THE UNION THE MEMORY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN IS ENSHRINED FOREVER.” 

It is my privilege to present to you Mr. 
Royal Cortissoz. {Applause.) 


The Architect—Address of Royal Cortissoz 


This is an occasion having a particularly happy bearing 
upon the status of the architect in the United States. In 
honoring a great artist in the presence of his masterpiece, 
which happens to stand at the center of our national life, 
the Institute calls attention to a matter that is of in¬ 
terest to the whole profession—it brings into the foreground 
the man behind the building. That, you may say, has 
been done before, but it is really done very rarely, so rarely 
that the world at large retains, as a rule, small conscious¬ 
ness of the architect as an individual. Do not think I am 
dealing in paradox. It is truly so, and if you doubt it reflect 
for a moment on the question of how far the public mind is 
aware of the architect. 

Take the multitudes that travel in Italy every summer. 
How many people in that vast throng return with the 


names of Bramante and Peruzzi fixed in their minds as the 
names of Raphael and Titian are fixed there? Follow them 
to France. They bring back impressions of Watteau and 
Fragonard, but do they remember Gabriel and Mansard? 
Test the average person of culture here at home where our 
own men are concerned. Does he remember Major 
l’Enfant, who, though an engineer, is dear to architects 
because of what he did in the planning of Washington? 
Does he remember Charles Bulfinch, or Benjamin Latrobe, 
or John McComb? Not, I venture to say, as he remembers 
Copley, or Gilbert Stuart, or Sully. And come closer to our 
own day. Are Richardson and McKim known as Whistler 
and Sargent are known? The question answers itself. 

Unsigned Buildings —There is never any question as to 
the familiarity of a painter’s name or of a sculptor’s. For 
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one thing, it goes visibly with their works. But buildings 
are unsigned and it is seldom that anybody who passes 
them, not himself an architect, knows who did them. How 
many people who stop to admire that noble building here 
in Washington, the Temple of the Scottish Rite, are aware 
of the fact that it was designed by John Russell Pope ? How 
many people who visit the beautiful newly opened Freer 
Gallery know, or care to know, that it is the work of 
Charles A. Platt? And are you sure that the millions who 
will come first and last to enter the Lincoln Memorial will 
go away with a lively consciousness of the fact that it is 
due to the genius of Henry Bacon? 

Well, the Institute is doing something tonight to affect 
that situation, and I stress the point, speaking of it with 
feeling, for two reasons. In the first place, it is a hobby of 
mine to advocate the greater honoring of our architects, and 
this seems an appropriate time and place in which to 
return to the topic. Architecture has made greater progress 
than any other of the arts in this country, but for some 
occult reason the architects seem to hesitate about standing 
up to be counted, so to say. A painter holds an exhibition 
of his works. An architect is content to send a few 
photographs to the annual show of the Architectural 
League. To do any more than that appears to him to risk 
the stigma of “advertising.” Pray, are we “advertising” 
Henry Bacon tonight? Are we not rather honoring our¬ 
selves in honoring him and saying to the world: “Here is 
a man who has built one of the nation’s greatest monu¬ 
ments”? 

Then I allude to this phase of the subject, too, because 
I have a vivid sense of what we owe to certain men in the 
architectural profession; men who had character and put it 
into their work, men who were leaders, men whom we 
should realize and hold in remembrance as we should 
Henry Bacon. It was my good fortune to observe in my 
youth the beginning of the great modern revival of Amer¬ 
ican architecture, and I have been watching it ever since. 
I have seen its unpayable debt to sheer individuality. There 
was Henry H. Richardson, a powerful driving force. I 
remember my friend John La Farge telling me that every¬ 
thing Richardson did had to be on a large scale. If fie 
drank anything—water, milk, champagne—there had to 
be a huge pitcher of it. He built that way. Look at 
Trinity Church in Boston, or the public buildings he did 
for Pittsburgh. They bear the impress of a magnificent 
personality. 

The Human Element —It was so with Richard M. Hunt, 
all fire and energy. It was so with McKim. The other 
night I was marooned in the Pennsylvania Terminal for an 
hour by the deadly conflict between daylight saving time 
and real time, and I spent it in saturating myself anew in the 
beauty of the building. I studied the grandiose scale of the 
thing, its immense proportions, the gigantic arches, the 
bases twenty feet high, the heroic moldings. And I fell to 
thinking of the purely human traits behind it all—of 
McKim’s courage, his self-confidence, his strong affirmative 
qualities in pondering those immensities on paper and then 
telling the craftsmen to go ahead and translate his vision 
into stone. McKim seemed to me a very real and near 
presence in that moment. 

The human element is very near to us in architecture. 
Character comes before scholarship. It goes everywhere 
into the making of a great building. If you will permit 
me for a moment I would like to recall an aspect of the 
subject that is sometimes overlooked. Looking back to 
those days in which a new heaven and a new earth in 
American architecture were ushered in, it is not alone of 
McKim and of White that I think, but of some of the men 
who worked for them. I think of John Sarre, a house 
painter who was truly an artist. I think of Joseph Cabus, 


a cabinetmaker who kept going the best tradition of an 
ancient craft. I think of plump, smiling Edward Tompkins, 
the marble man, for whom a properly finished job was as 
essential as breathing. They had character, those men, like 
the architects who led them, like Henry Bacon today. 

If I had to characterize Bacon in two words I would call 
him an embodied conscience. A homely little story that 
came to me not long ago will enforce the point. It was told 
to me by the president of a university, where Bacon was 
asked to design a fraternity house. He made the plans, 
and when the committee was through poring over them 
they said they wanted big, plate glass windows. The plan 
called for small panes, and these, the committee said, 
would have to be changed. Bacon said: “It is necessary to 
the integrity of my design that the panes should be small. 
If you must have them large the affair is very simple. 
Give me back my plans, employ some one else, and we’ll 
call that little matter settled.” The panes went in small. 

The Lincoln Memorial —You see it was not a little matter, 
after all. Nothing has ever been a little matter with 
Bacon, nothing that touched the honor of his art. He 
has built many buildings, studying all manner of problems. 
He has designed bank buildings and university dormitories, 
libraries and hospitals, churches and schoolhouses, a railway 
station and an astronomical observatory, a public bath and 
a bridge. In collaboration with our leading sculptors, with 
the late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and with Daniel C. 
French, he has designed perhaps threescore monuments. 
And in everything he has done fie has been that embodied 
conscience of which I have spoken, seeking perfection. 
How nobly he could grasp it the Lincoln Memorial shows 
us. 

There never was a more profoundly considered design. 
That building was studied, and re-studied, and re-studied 
again. Its smallest detail, as well as its mass, represents 
ceaseless meditation. And here I would emphasize once 
more the man behind the building. What is the style of 
the Lincoln Memorial? A natural reply would be: “The 
style of ancient Greece.” But for my own part I would 
prefer to call it “the style of Henry Bacon.” The great 
principles of the Lincoln Memorial, its majesty, its strong 
refinement, its simplicity, its beauty, its monumental 
serenity, you will find running through the entire long 
procession of Bacon’s buildings. We must call him, I 
suppose, a classicist, but he has made the classic idiom 
absolutely his own and gives to his designs a superb 
individuality. 

Henry Bacon’s Masterpiece —He has given it to the 
Lincoln Memorial, the culmination of his art, and there 
are other things in this masterpiece on which I would 
briefly pause. Think of what he has done for the country 
in making it so beautiful! Sooner or later most of our 
people will contemplate this building, and from it they 
will take away an impression certain to discipline and 
enrich their taste. And think finally of the deeper thing 
Bacon has done in placing his gifts at the service of those 
people. By some fiappy coincidence there are thirty-six 
columns inclosing the Memorial, corresponding in number 
to the states Lincoln knew in the last year of fiis life. 
Around his memory they stand on guard. The whole 
building stands guard, and, with it, the whole people. 
Bacon had more to do than re-create tfie type of the antique 
Greek temple. Scholarship could do tfiat. He had to 
express the spirit of calm settled fidelity in which the 
millions of the United States stand by the name and fame of 
Abraham Lincoln. Has he not, like the poet, risen to the 
height of his great argument?. Has he not stated, in endur¬ 
ing beauty, the faith of a nation in an immortal leader? 

(Applause, the audience standing.) 
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Presentation of the Gold Medal to Henry Bacon, Architect of the 
Lincoln Memorial 


At the conclusion of the dinner the Guests 
and Members present and in costume, some 
500 in number, formed a Ceremonial Procession 
which marched in columns, on either side of 
the Reflecting Pool, to the Memorial. The 
President of the Institute and Mr. Bacon, 
accompanied by heralds and musicians, were 
conveyed on a Barge of Honor which moved 
through the center of the Pool, keeping pace 
with the marching columns. The President of 
the United States awaited at the Memorial, 
which was illuminated in color. The arrival of 
the Barge of Honor at the steps of the Memorial, 
the formation of the groups before the President, 
and the picture as a whole have been well 
described by Mr. C. H. Whitaker, Editor of The 
Journal, in the following paragraphs from the 
June number of The Journal. 

Under ordinary circumstances, one would have been 
satisfied to close the Convention with the dinner in the 
huge Marquee at the end of the Reflecting Pool. We 
remembered the beauty of the dinner at Chicago last 
year—under the dome of the Fine Arts Building at 
Jackson Park, with the light playing wonderful games of 
hide and seek in the shadows above and dancing on the 
lagoon outside,—and yet here again, we sat beside another 
stretch of water and were once more transported to fairy isles 
and other games of light and shadow, and listened to music 
and the fine words of Mr. Cortissoz. It seemed natural, 
and in tune, as though the Institute had at last begun to 
take the measure of things and thus come to a certain sense 
of dignity and repose. 

No doubt the procession from the Marquee to the 
Memorial seemed a little long and solemn to some, yet I 
thought it inspiring, and as it should have been. A pageant 
cannot be hurried. It does not burst like a rocket to the 
huzzahs of the mob. It has to proceed its own measured 
pace, unruffled and in the slow movement of a growing 
grandeur. The great barge gave the key, as it was drawn 
the length of the pool, and the slow lighting up of the 
Memorial was the silent antiphonal chant that gave the 
response. Further than that, no words of mine will carry. 
When the groups were finally assembled and the lights 
were at full, the spectacle passed beyond my descriptive 
powers. It was a Venetian carnival,—it was a Roman 
Emperor holding court and receiving his vassal subjects,— 
it was a Grecian play,—it was a mediaeval pageant before 
the king after the tourney,—it was a ceremonial of the old 
Indian guildsmen, they who as architects were the keepers 
of the records which they built into temples, and before 
one of which they had drawn together all the splendors of 


that East which passeth Western understanding, all the 
panoply of purple and gold and fine handiwork of that 
East which will still live when the West has gone,—it 
was everything that the consummate artistry of Howard 
Greenley and Jimmy Hewlett could produce, and it will 
remain an unforgettable spot of color and design in the 
minds of all who saw it. 

Surely none could have gone unmoved as the strains of 
Walter’s Prize Song heralded the event of the night,—the 
bestowal of the Gold Medal on Henry Bacon, and surely 
there were none who ever saw an architectural honor so 
beautified by the resources of architecture. I wondered, as 
I stood transfixed, what were the feelings of the gentleman 
from Boston who had said to me, on the edge of the evening, 
that he had “stayed over for the pageant through a sense 
of duty,”—by which it is not to be inferred that all the 
unimaginative architects came from Boston. 

And in spite of all our hopes and fears the sky was shrouded 
in dark clouds and the rain fell. Yet what a marvellous 
touch was thereby added. No light in the sky competed 
with the lighting of the Memorial and the groups of 
costumed figures and the gay banners of the Chapters, the 
wonderful gay banners without which the thing could not 
have been done. The silence was magnificently impressive. 
The splendid note set by the barge and the procession 
grew ever more splendid up to the very culmination. The 
inner lighting of the Memorial itself, as well as the soft 
luminosity in which its outer walls were clothed, gave that 
exquisite pleasure that borders so closely on the realm of 
pain. The picture was too perfect to remain—except as a 
shrine in the memory of those who were fortunate enough 
to see it. 

President Faville. President Harding, 
Chief Justice Taft, Guests and Members of 
the American Institute of Architects: I present 
to you William Howard Taft, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
{Applause.) 

The Chief Justice. _ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Fellow Citizens: This impressive gathering is 
to pay tribute to Henry Bacon. It is initiated 
and carried through by his brethren of the 
architectural and kindred professions. It is to 
express their gratitude for the honor which he 
has done them. But the people of the United 
States are not content to leave this as a tribute 
from his brethern only, so the President of the 
United States has come here graciously to 
represent the people and join in this tribute. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the President. {Ap¬ 
plause.) 


Address of President Harding Bestowing the Gold Medal of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects upon Henry Bacon, Architect of the Lincoln Memorial 


It is a most agreeable privilege to pay our 
tribute in recognition of the genius of art, 
artistry and the constructive industries, which 
was able first to shadow forth the vision of a 
splendidly beautiful work, and then to fabri¬ 
cate it into the substance of this magnificent 
memorial. 


I esteem it peculiarly a privilege to bestow 
upon you, Mr. Bacon, the medal which has been 
awarded to you by the American Institute of 
Architects, as the designer of the Lincoln 
Memorial. For this occasion envisages not 
only the career of Lincoln, but the progress of 
the Nation which, by his patriotism and de- 
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votion, was saved to play its full part in the 
affairs of our world and our civilization. 

It is not for me to speak knowingly of art or 
of architecture, but I am very sure I do not 
gravely err when I assume that no man could 
have seen in his mind’s eye the vision of this 
supremely appealing structure, or could have 
conceived it as the most appropriate memorial 
to the life and work of Lincoln, unless he was so 
fortunate as to sense the genius, the character, 
the simple aims and unquestioning integrity 
which were the dominant traits of the Emanci¬ 
pator. It is part, and a great part, of the debt 
which as a Nation we owe to Lincoln, that 
because of his service and devotion, we are a 
Nation capable of bringing forth such genius in 
conception, such capacity for realization, as are 
here attested. The place of Lincoln in the 
affections of our people has no doubt been 
determined in large part by that idealism which 
cynics are wont to call sentimentalism, but which 
is so vital a factor in the national character. 

We may readily enough convince ourselves 
that Lincoln, the Lincoln of flesh and blood 
and human emotions, if he could view this 
Memorial, would find his chiefest satisfaction, 
not in the recognition which it bespeaks for him, 
his life and his labors, but in the thought that 
the Nation he loved and served has vindicated 
his aspirations for it, by bringing forth such a 
proof of lofty aim and of capacity for achieve¬ 
ment. For that, after all, is the thing which is 
memorialized in this nobility of design, this 
purity of detail, this perfection of execution. 

Lincoln occupies a place secure among the 
moral forces of the ages. He occupies it because 
he was at once instinct with recognition of 
eternal truths and able to enlist us of commoner 
clay in behalf of his highest purposes. His was 
the genius of the architect, the talent of the 
draftsman, the industry and resourcefulness of 
the builder. His was the faith and confidence 
of all of them combined. From every viewpoint 
he is typified in this triumph of the constructive 
arts. 

So, in presenting this testifying medal to you, 
Mr. Bacon, we would testify also our appre¬ 
ciation and pride in the contributions of those 
who have been your coadjutors in bodying 
forth the substance of ennobling thought, the 
glory of beauteous conception. Out of the 
crudest materials, you and those who have 
wrought with you and after you, have given 
us this creation whose simple grandeur has 
arrested the eyes and thoughts of whoever loves 
the beautiful and appealing. You have reared 
here a structure whose dignity and character 
have won it rank among the architectural jewels 
of all time. You have brought to your country¬ 


men a swelling pride in the thought that they 
have been capable of producing such an inspiring 
and such a masterful execution. 

Here are typified the qualities which made 
Lincoln at once the dreamer and the doer, the 
designer and the builder. That so much of 
sturdy greatness and of modest beauty have 
here been brought together, is proof that 
the high inspiration of his life had touched all 
whose labors contributed to this consummation. 
Surely, as we survey it, we may hope that, in 
building the institutions of the Nation which 
Lincoln saved, there may be a like fidelity to the 
ideals which guided him. Each and every one 
of those who here planned and builded, have 
helped to carve an admonition to such fidelity, 
such devotion, such faith, as that which showed 
the way to the Great Emancipator. 

And to you the further personal tribute of 
reverent admiration for the pure genius of 
conception. It is a simple task to absorb or 
approve, or to modify and apply that which 
is already created to the fulfillment of our aims 
and purposes. But it is fine genius which con¬ 
ceives anew, and fashions our sentiments and 
aspirations into eloquent expression, and makes 
a new contribution to the riches of humankind. 
Such has been your triumph, and for it you and 
your work are honored in all the varied expres¬ 
sions of this befitting testimonial. 

(Continued Applause.) 

President Harding then presented the Gold 
Medal to Mr. Bacon, who responded. 

Mr. Henry Bacon. Mr. President and Mr. 
Chief Justice. To you and to the Members and 
Guests of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
of the high honor now extended to me. In this 
assembly I see the faces of many whose efforts 
were capably directed to a successful comple¬ 
tion of the work which occasioned this ceremony 
and to them is extended a full measure of the 
thanks I owe them, with the wish and assurance 
that they share in the honor just bestowed. 

May we all here also acknowledge the debt 
owed to those who have gone before, whose 
initiative and wise counsel made possible the 
erection of the Lincoln Memorial on this noble 
site. In their name and in the name of all who 
have had at heart the building of a memorial 
worthy of Abraham Lincoln, I thank you for 
the honor of receiving the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Architects. {Applause.) 

President Faville. The Fifty-sixth An¬ 
nual Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects now stands adjourned. 

Thereupon, at 10.15 p. m., the Fifty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects adjourned sine die. 



Appendices 

REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 

APPENDIX 1 

Report of the Committee on Credentials 


The Committee on Credentials has the honor to report 
on the examination of the credentials and shows the 
accredited delegates and proxies representing various 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects, in the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Convention to be as follows: 

Delegates Ex-Officio 
Wm. B. Faville (Chapter Delegate) President 

Ernest John Russell.First Vice-President 

Wm. Stanley Parker.Secretary 

D. Everett Waid.Treasurer 

Charles H. Alden.Director 

N. Max Dunning.Director 

Abram Garfield.Director 

Edwin Bergstrom.Director 

Charles A. Favrot.Director 

L. P. Wheat, Jr.Director 

William Emerson.Director 

Benjamin W. Morris.Director 

William L. Steele.Director 

R. Clipston Sturgis.Past President 

John Lawrence Mauran .... Past President 
Thos. R. Kimball (Chapter Delegate) Past President 
Henry H. Kendall.Past President 

Alabama Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: John 

E. Davis, J. E. Salie. 

Arkansas Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; no delegates present. 

Baltimore Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: John 
H. Scarff, Howard Sill, R. E. Lee Taylor. 

Boston Chapter. 

Entitled to eleven delegates; eleven delegates present: 
Walter Atherton, Frank A. Bourne, H. J. Carlson, Edwin 

S. Dodge, George C. Halcott, Joseph D. Leland, Charles 

D. Maginnis, Arthur W. Rice, Hubert G. Ripley, C. Howard 
Walker, Frederick W. Wead. 

Brooklyn Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; five delegates present: W. P. 
Bannister, Alexander Mackintosh, Frank H. Quinby, John 
B. Slee, Thomas E. Snook. 

Buffalo Chapter. 

Entitled to four delgeates; four delegates present: 
Edward B. Green, Jr., Louis Greenstein, A. H. Hopkins, 

F. R. Hopkins. 

Central Illinois Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: 
George H. Davis, Herbert E. Hewitt, Mark H. Whitmeyer. 
Central New York Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; four delegates present: Edwin 
S. Gordon, William G. Kaelber, J. H. Pierce, Prof. George 
Young, Jr. 

Chicago Chapter. 

Entitled to nine delegates; nine delegates present: John 
A. Armstrong, J. C. Bollenbacher, Howard L. Cheney, 
Alfred H. Granger, C. Herrick Hammond, Henry K: 
HoLman, George W. Maher, George C. Nimmons, Thomas 

E. Tallmadge. 

Cincinnati Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: 
Gustave W. Drach, Joseph G. Steinkamp. 


Cleveland Chapter. 

Entitled to six delegates; six delegates present: Barton 

E. Brooke, Charles W. Hopkinson, Carl Howell, Charles 
Morris, Charles S. Schneider, Joseph L. Weinberg. 
Colorado Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; one delegate present: G. W. 
Huntington, with proxy for R. K. Fuller and Richard 
Phillips. 

Columbus Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: Robert 

R. Reeves, Howard Dwight Smith. 

Connecticut Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: 
Edward B. Caldwell, Jr., A. Raymond Ellis, Louis A. Walsh. 
Dayton Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: 
Harry I. Schenck, Harry J. Williams, Louis Lott. 

Erie Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; two delegates present: C. 
Paxton Cody, J. Howard Hicks. 

Florida Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: 
Franklin O. Adams, Jr., Ida A. Ryan. 

Georgia Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: F. 
D. Burge, William P. Bealer, R. S. Pringle. 

Indiana Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: 
Fermor S. Cannon, Robert Frost Daggett, Herbert Foltz. 
Iowa Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; two delegates present: Ralph 
Arnold, William L. Steele. 

Kansas City Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; two delegates present: Albert 

S. Owen, Courtlandt Van Brunt. 

Kansas Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; two delegates present: Cecil 

F. Baker, Goldwin Goldsmith. 

Kentucky Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; one delegate present: 
Hermann Wischmeyer. 

Louisiana Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: I. C. 
Carter, M. H. Goldstein, Leon C. Weiss. 

Michigan Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; five delegates present: John 
B. Jewell, D. J. V. Snyder, J. H. Gustav Steffens, W. B. 
Stratton, F. Orla Varney. 

Minnesota Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; five delegates present: Edwin 
H. Brown, H. T. Downs, Edwin H. Hewitt, Roy Childs 
Jones, Stanley A. Smith. 

Montana Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; one present: William R. Plew. 
Nebraska Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; four delegates present: 
Thomas R. Kimball, Mark M. Levings, Alan McDonald, 
John McDonald. 

New Jersey Chapter. 

Entitled to seven delegates; seven delegates present: 
Cornelius V. R. Bogert, Arnold H. Moses, William W. 
Slack, Harry T. Stephens, Hobart A. Walker, J. O. Betelle, 
Ernest H. Fougner. 
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New York Chapter. 

Entitled to eighteen delegates; eighteen delegates present: 

F. L. Ackerman, Donn Barber, William A. Boring, Charles 
Butler, Harvey Wiley Corbett, William Adams Delano, 
Edwin H. Denby, Francis Y. Joannes, Sullivan W. Jones, 
LeRoy E. Kern, Julian Clarence Levi, H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, R. H. Shreve, Clarence S. Stein, John V. Van 
Pelt, S. F. Voorhees, Dwight J. Baum, Ben J. Lubschez. 
North Carolina Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: 
Raleigh James Hughes, W. H. Lord. 

Oregon Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; one delegate present: Ellis 

F. Lawrence, with proxy for W. G. Holford and W. C. 
Knighton. 

Philadelphia Chapter. 

Entitled to ten delegates; nine delegates present: D. 
Knickerbacker Boyd, Edward A. Crane, Wilson Eyre, 
Charles Z. Klauder, George I. Lovatt, Milton B. Medary, 
Thomas Nolan, H. Bartol Register, Horace Wells Sellers. 
Pittsburgh Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; five delegates present: Fred¬ 
erick Bigger, S. F. Heckert, Sr., Edward B. Lee, Stanley 
L. Roush, R. M. Trimble. 

Rhode Island Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: 
John Hutchins Cady, George Frederick Hall, Robert C. N. 
Monahan. 

Saint Louis Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; four delegates present: Harry 

G. Clymer, William A. Hirsch, David Stephen, Jr., Wilbur 
T. Trueblood. 

Saint Paul Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; no delegates present. 

San Francisco Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; three delegates present: Albert 
John Evers, Wm. B. Faville, James T. Narbett, with 
proxies for Sylvain Schnaittacher and Ernest Coxhead. 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; no delegates present. 

South Carolina Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: J. D. 
Newcomer, A. W. Todd. 

South Georgia Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; no delegates present. 

Southern California Chapter. 

Entitled to seven delegates; seven delegates present: 
John J. Backus, Myron Hunt, Sumner P. Hunt, S. B. 
Marston, Charles F. Plummer, Alfred W. Rea, Henry F. 
Withey. 

Southern Pennsylvania Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; three delegates present: 
Melvern R. Evans, John B. Hamme, Miller I. Kast. 
Tennessee Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; four delegates present: 
Charles E. Beardon, Bayard S. Cairns, Henry C. Hibbs, 
Walk C. Jones. 

Texas Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; five delegates present: Clar¬ 
ence C. Bulger, Herbert S. Green, Roy E. Lane, Olle J. 
Lorehn, Carl V. Seutter. 

Toledo Chapter. 

Entitled to two delegates; no delegates present. 

Utah Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; no delegates present. 
Virginia Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates, three delegates present: C. 
W. Isbell, William C. Noland, Harold Holmes Wrenn. 
Washington , D. C., Chapter. 

Entitled to six delegates; six delegates present: Ward 
Brown, Harry F. Cunningham, L. Justment, Victor 
MindelefF, Delos H. Smith, Frank Upman. 


Washington State Chapter. 

Entitled to four delegates; two delegates present: 
Rudolph Weaver with proxy for Carl Siebrand, Carl F. 
Gould with proxy for F. A. Narramore. 

West Virginia Chapter. 

Entitled to three delegates; two delegates present: James 
L. Montgomery, Carl Reger. 

Wisconsin Chapter. 

Entitled to five delegates; three delegates present: 

H. W. Buemming, Leigh Hunt, Arthur Peabody. 

The following representatives of State Societites of 
Architects are present at this Convention by invitation of 
the Institute: 

Kansas Society of Architects, Goldwin Goldsmith. 

New Jersey State Society of Architects, Harry T. 
Stephens. 

Pennsylvania State Society of Architects, William L. 
Plack. 


Delegates ex-officio .18 

Past Presidents as follows: 

R. Clipston Sturgis, 

John Lawrence Mauran, 

Thomas R. Kimball, 

Henry H. Kendall, 


Irving K. Pond . . . ..5 

Chapter delegates.220 

Total ..243 

Delegates registered are as follows: 

Delegates ex-officio .12 

Past Presidents: 

R. Clipston Sturgis, 

John Lawrence Mauran, 

Henry H. Kendall, 

Thomas R. Kimball.4 

Chapter delegates.182 

Chapter delegates represented by proxy.8 

Total.206 


Delegates certified but not attending, 36. 

Majority vote of Convention is, 104. 

Your Committee notes with regret that the following 
Chapters are not represented at this Convention: 

Arkansas, Saint Paul, Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, South 
Georgia, Toledo, Utah. 

It is also very gratifying to note that nearly 84 per cent 
of the entire certified representation at this Convention is 
present and registered or represented by proxy, the proxies 
amounting to less than 5 per cent. 


Non-Delegate Institute Members Attending: 


Edward L. Palmer, Jr. 
Lawrence Hall Fowler 
D. K. Este Fisher, Jr. 
G. C. Fenhagen 
Walter M. Gieske 
Riggin Buckler 
George G. Will 
G. H. Edgell 
J. Monroe Hewlett 
Clarence A. Martin 
Frederick W. Revels 
C. Edward Vosbury 
Charles Morris 
Abram Garfield 
Joseph N. Bradford 
Warren R. Briggs 
A. C. Bruce 
A. F. Wickes 
Richard H. Marr 


Richard M. Schell 
Harry Barton 
C. C. Zantzinger 
Clarence Wilson Brazer 
Warren P. Laird 
William L. Plack 
William H. King, Jr. 
Harry Sternfeld 
E. Raymond Bossange 
Gabriel Ferrand 
William S. Lowndes 
William Lee Woollett 
William Ward Watkin 
Fiske Kimball 
Frank C. Baldwin 
Louis A. Simon 
Norton E. Wood 
Howard B. Gilman 
William J. Marsh 
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Emil Lorch 
Marcus R. Burrowes 
W. G. Malcomson 
John M. Donaldson 
Howard Greenley 
L. M. Leisenring 
Frederick H. Brooke 
B. C. Flournoy 
Harry Peale 
V. B. Smith 
Oman H. Waltz 
Howard Shaw 
Dudley S. Van Antwerp 
Charles H. Stratton 
Marcellus E. Wright 
George 0. Seymour 
Charles I. Berg 
Walter G. Peter 
Ben J. Lubschez 


R. L. MacNeil 
Horace W. Peaslee 
Robert C. Walker 
Manning F. Stead 
George Oakley Totten, Jr. 
Albert Speiden 
Grosvenor Atterbury 
H. Roy Kelley 
A. L. Harris 
William Douden 
Wilbur A. Meanor 
Edward Leber 
Glenn Brown 
Henry Wright 
Edward B. Green 
W. B. Billmeyer 
William W. Emmart 
Robert Stead 
Ralph C. Harris 


Respectfully submitted, 

Howard B. Gilman, 

Norton E. Wood, Chairman. 


APPENDIX 2 


Report of Committee on Contracts 

April 15,1923. 

Your Committee on Contracts begs to report prog- 
sess as follows: The proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth 
Convention have been referred to for information and 
instructions. 

Certain changes in Document No. 169 “Professional 
Practice of Architects,” were recommended to the 55th 
Convention and by it adopted. The revised document 
has been issued as No. 177 under the titles, “Profes¬ 
sional Practice of Architecture,” “Details of Service 
to be Rendered,” “Schedule of Proper Minimum 
Charges.” 

This Committee seems to have inherited no work 
other than the continuation of the steps toward the 
preparation of the standardized form of contract for 
general use throughout the country. It is proper here 
to make grateful acknowledgment of the invaluable 
assistance and initiative given to the Committee by 
the Secretary of the Institute, Mr. Parker. 


Movements Toward Standardization of Contracts 

Two movements are under way, the object in each 
case being to produce a uniform type of contract. 

(A) Standard form of contract recommended by the 
War Department Board of Contracts and Adjust¬ 
ments as explained in their brochure of April, 1922. 
This movement is being advanced by the Bureau of 
the Budget, through the activities of the Inter-Depart¬ 
mental Board of Contracts and Adjustments, Gordon 
A. Ramsay, Chairman, the scope of this contract in¬ 
cluding both the construction of buildings and the pur¬ 
chase of materials of all sorts by the war Department. 

(B) The other contract referred to is the proposed 
Universal Agreement being particularly advanced by 
the Associated General Contractors of America, Gen¬ 
eral R. C. Marshall, Jr., General Manager. 


. The two projects in their inception were quite dis¬ 
tinct, “A” being of Governmental origin and “B” of 
an association of business firms. Those interested in 
both projects have requested the aid and advice of 
the Institute. 


A. Government Standard Form: 

The Government project as understood, does not 
aim at universality but is intended to eliminate red 
tape, simplify forms and methods of bidding, contract¬ 
ing for, and execution of structural work for the Gov¬ 
ernment, to accomplish which Mr. Ramsay’s Board 
will attempt to expunge useless, unwise and contra¬ 
dictory legislation and to substitute therefore new and 
proper methods and laws. 

The contractors’ project, “B” aims at (National) 
universality and hopes to produce forms of contract 
which can be used for all types of structural work 
whether designed by architects or engineers. 

Mr. Ramsay’s board has developed tentative forms 
of a purchasing contract for Government use to which 
your Committee has given little attention as being 
without its field, but we have assisted in transmitting 
his questionnaire to all of the Chapters, with the re¬ 
quest that the copies be sent to members whose opinions 
would be likely to be of value and that they be re¬ 
quested to transmit such opinions direct to the Inter- 
Departmental Board. 

Your Committee was advised, however, that the 
Associated Contractors were in possession of an inti¬ 
mation that in the preparation of their Universal 
Form of Agreement consultation and cooperation with 
the Budget Bureau would be welcome. This fact plus 
a direct request from Mr. Ramsay accounts for our 
contact with the Government in this matter. 

B. Universal Contract Agreement: 

A preliminary form of Universal Contract Agree¬ 
ment drafted by a Joint Conference on standard con¬ 
struction contracts is in duplicate form, one being as 
applied to Building Construction and the other as ap¬ 
plied to Railroad Construction. The first meeting of 
the Joint Conference was held at the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., December 15, 1921 
and the second meeting on April 14, 1922 at the same 
place. These forms were in all essential particulars 
based on the. standard forms of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, varying from our old documents 
principally in form of make up. Each document be¬ 
ing sub-divided into two main parts. 

1. Universal Agreement. 

2. General Conditions. 

The work of your Committee has been confined to 
the Universal Contract Agreement as applied to build¬ 
ing. construction except for Mr. Parker’s personal 
activities and advice at the conferences, which in¬ 
cluded the form as applied to the Railroad Construc¬ 
tion. 

The New York Sub-Committee has met on several 
occasions at the last of which Mr. Parker was pres¬ 
ent, and your Chairman has been in correspondence 
with the Chairmen of the Chicago Sub-Committee and 
of the Boston Sub-Committee. The recommendations 
°f the three Sub-Committees were given careful con¬ 
sideration and the result of our joint labors appears in 
the draft of the Universal Contract Agreement dated 
November 27, 1922, subject to minor corrections. 

In connection with this matter your Committee has 
given consideration to the effect upon the prestige and 
finances of the Institute, which the general adoption of 
a Universal Agreement would produce and invites 
careful and serious consideration of the Board of 
Directors of these effects. The Contract documents of 
the Institute are already widely known and are in 
general use throughout the profession, and even be¬ 
yond these confines, including municipal and state 
work; and their wide use is a source of constantly in¬ 
creasing profit to our organization. The Executive 
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Secretary has expressed his opinion that by the end of 
the year 1925 such annual profit will closely approxi¬ 
mate $10,000. The net profit in 1922 was $7,200. On 
the basis of sales for the first quarter of 1923 the net 
profit this year will be over $8,000. 

Your Committee feels very strongly that before the 
consent of the Institute is given to the use of its docu¬ 
ments in the making up of a Universal Contract that 
proper measures should be taken to preserve the pres¬ 
tige and financial interests of the Institute, and as an 
aid to your deliberations of this matter there is at¬ 
tached to this report a copy of a letter covering these 
points from Mr. C. L. Sturtevant, Counsel, dated 
October 14, 1922. 

For your information copy of Mr. Parker’s letter of 
September 25th to Mr. Onward Bates, Chairman of 
the Joint Conference is attached hereto. This letter 
contains a resolution of the Executive Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects in this connection. 

A letter received from Mr. Parker on December 
7th, 1922 indicates that a further meeting of the Joint 
Conference was held in Washington on November 
27th. Almost all changes suggested by the Institute 
were approved, after considerable discussion in many 
cases and in addition certain minor changes were 
made. 

There was a general feeling that our suggested 
revision of the clause in Article 7 regarding the limi¬ 
tations of arbitration to matters of time and expense 
involved in decisions was the best description of the 
desirable limitations of arbitration that had been de¬ 
vised. The proposed exception as to element of time 
may require further definition so as to limit the excep¬ 
tion, in order that such a contingency as the following 
may be provided for: e. g. The decision as to the time 
when a Superintendent or Foreman may be withdrawn 
from the work should rest with the Architect and 
should not be subject to arbitration. Mr. Irwin, repre¬ 
senting the American Railway Engineering Associa¬ 
tion, reported, however, that his Committee was 
strongly opposed to any arbitration clause, but his or¬ 
ganization as a whole had not yet taken any action. 
He thought the only arbitration clause that would 
stand any possible chance of adoption by the Railway 
Engineers would be one similar to the one we had 
suggested, but limiting arbitration to the time of the 
final settlement. We made clear that this would not 
fit the general architectural work, as most of the prob¬ 
lems had to be settled at once in order to permit 
progress. Mr. Goodell, representing the American 
Water Works Association, reported various objections 
but not to arbitration itself in principle. The final 
action of his organization is in doubt. 

Substantial approval of the documents has been re¬ 
ceived from the Associated General Contractors of 
America, Federated American Engineering Societies, 
and the Western Society of Engineers. It appears 
likely that we can consider that the National Associa¬ 
tion of Builders Exchanges also will approve. 

The changes suggested by us in the additional Gen¬ 
eral Conditions applying only to building work were 
not discussed but it was felt that they were probably 
acceptable to the Conference. 

The document as revised is to be reprinted and it 
is to be so devised as to make it possible for the sig¬ 
nature to come either at the end of the Agreement, as 
in the Institute present Standard Form, or at the end 
of the Standard General Conditions. 

There would, therefore, be in each form the three 
parts: the Agreement, the General Conditions, and 


the Special Conditions, and at the end of the Special 
Conditions would be added the further Special Con¬ 
ditions which each individual architect would find 
desirable. This will make it possible for us to con¬ 
tinue, if we adopt these documents, the relative posi¬ 
tions of the various parts as now in the Institute docu¬ 
ments. When these documents are reprinted in this 
form, they are to be resubmitted to the National Or¬ 
ganizations cooperating in the work, in the hope that 
at various annual meetings, that take place in the 
spring, approval may be obtained. 

In a personal talk with General Marshall he was 
entirely in accord with the idea that the documents 
for the building work would be in any case issued by 
the Institute, but he felt that it would weaken the 
chances of rapid acceptance of the document if the 
Institute held its practical acceptance of the docu¬ 
ments in abeyance, pending the acceptance and use of 
the documents by engineers and others. This no doubt 
is true, and it will, of course, be a fuller cooperation 
with the other bodies, if the Board of Directors and 
the Institute at its next Convention would authorize 
the Board to adopt the documents and issue them in 
lieu of our present forms, in case the situation then 
seemed to warrant. 

Advisory Activities of the Committee 

Through the Executive Secretary a number of in¬ 
quiries from members of the Institute have been re¬ 
ceived asking for information and advice on difficul¬ 
ties and problems which have arisen between mem¬ 
bers and their clients. These have been answered in 
most cases by the Chairman, generally to the effect 
that in making an official answer to them such action 
would be technically beyond the scope of the Commit¬ 
tee, but in order to be of assistance he has volunteered, 
in practically all cases, a personal opinion, signed, 
however, as Chairman of the Committee on Contracts. 
In one or two cases where the matter was purely a 
legal one, recommendation was made that the inquirer 
should take advice of counsel. In most of the other 
cases acknowledgment was made of the assistance 
which the informal opinions rendered have been in 
the settlement of these difficulties and the opinion ex¬ 
pressed, that this service on the part of the Institute 
was of real value. 

Re: American Institute of Architects Document No. 
177. Schedule of Proper Minimum Charges. 

The President of the Texas Chapter has proposed 
that in Article 9, a new paragraph be inserted be¬ 
tween the third and fourth paragraphs of said Article, 
such new paragraph being as follows: 

“Should the furnishing of complete Architectural 
Services be distributed between several Architects, so 
that General Architectural Drawings and Specifica¬ 
tions sufficient for Contract purposes, and in certain 
cases, Large Scale and Full Sized Details, are sup¬ 
plied by one firm or group, and Supervision and 
Administrative work by another firm or group, it is 
reasonable that the division of the fee should vary 
with the division of work and responsibility. The 
checking of shop drawings is classed under “the Execu¬ 
tion of the Work”; the checking, however, can be best 
performed by the maker of the drawings: in such 
event, he shall be reimbursed the actual cost of labor 
performed in checking the shop drawings and in addi¬ 
tion 25% of said cost for overhead expense.” 

Suggestions have been received from the President 
of the New Jersey Chapter, in effect as follows: (1) 
that the Institute interest itself in the investigation of 
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State Lien Laws, and thereafter in their standardiza¬ 
tion: (2) that the Institute, after a thorough search of 
Court Records, make a compilation of cases and deci¬ 
sions, having to do with architectural practice, for the 
use and benefit of the profession at large and to aid 
the legal profession in rendering prompt, efficient and 
economic service. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. On Proposed Universal Contract Documents: 

(a) That the Institute await the action of other 
National bodies interested in this project, but that the 
Board of Directors be authorized to substitute the new 
form generally as indicated in the revised draft of the 
Universal Contract Agreement, and General Condi¬ 
tions as applied to Building Construction, second 
tentative draft, November 22nd, 1922, for the form 
now in use, when in its opinion a reasonable number 
of National bodies and particularly the professional 
bodies, including the American Society of Civil Engi¬ 
neers, have approved the revised documents. 

(b) When all conditions relating to the approval 
by other National bodies are satisfactory to the Board. 

(c) When the financial interest and prestige of the 
Institute have been fully conserved. 

The Committee further recommends that no repre¬ 
sentative of the Institute shall pass on the proposed 
Universal Contract Documents with respect to their 
use by other organizations, until they shall have been 
submitted in full detail to Institute Counsel, and his 
approval obtained. 

It is possible that the word “Universal” in the title 
of the proposed new form is too broad and inclusive. 

2. On Suggestion of the President of the Texas 
Chapter, as to insertion of new paragraph in Institute 
Document No. 177, Schedule of Proper Minimum 
Charges. 

Owing to variation of Committee opinion, this mat¬ 
ter is referred to the Convention without comment or 
recommendation. 

3. On Suggestions from the President of the New 
Jersey Chapter regarding (1) Investigation arid 
standardization of State Lien Lavas, (2) Search and 
compilation of Court Cases and Decisions, having to 
do with architectural practice. 

It has not been possible, owing to the late date at 
which these suggestions were received, to refer these 
matters to the Committee Members, and these sugges¬ 
tions are, therefore, referred to the Convention with¬ 
out comment or recommendation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James Gamble Rogers, 

S. F. Voorhees, 

W. L. Mowll, 

Wm. Stanley Parker, 
Chr. Boston Subcom. 

Chairman of th 


Frank A. Kendall, 
Richard E. Schmidt, 

Chr. Chicago Subcom. 
J. C. Llewellyn, 

J. A. Armstrong. 

B. W. Morris, 
Committee on Contracts. 


The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 

120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
September 25, 1922. 

Mr. Onward Bates, Chairman, 

332 S. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. 

My dear Sir: 

The Institute Committee on Contracts, through its 
three sub-committees in Chicago, New York and Bos¬ 


ton, has studied the proposed forms of Universal 
agreement as applied to Building Construction, drafted 
by your joint Conference Committee. The three inde¬ 
pendent reports were considered at a conference in 
New York of representatives of the New York and 
Boston groups, and a report was agreed upon and 
made to the Executive Committee of the Institute. 

The Executive Committee accepted without discus¬ 
sion the judgment of the Committee on Contracts as to 
details of phraseology and I enclose a copy of the pro¬ 
posed form with the minor changes felt desirable. In 
the question of what action the Institute would take as 
to adopting the new form the Executive Committee 
passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the Executive Committee heartily 
favors cooperation with the various elements of the 
Building Industry in the preparation of universal con¬ 
tract forms. For the time being the Institute reserves 
decision as to whether or not it will change its own 
forms, in the meantime observing the acceptance and 
value of such universal documents as may be devel¬ 
oped. It was further 

“Resolved, that the Institute cooperate with the other 
interests of the industry by contributing the subject 
matter of the Standard Documents, on the under¬ 
standing that the name of the Institute will be joined 
in the copyrighting of anv new forms; that it will 
have a proper share in the control of such forms; and 
that no use of the Institute’s Standard Documents shall 
be made, which in the opinion of Counsel will or 
might impair its copyright privileges.” 

In case you may question the purpose of this motion 
I may say that the Executive Committee feels that for 
practical purposes there is so little difference between 
its Standard Documents and the Proposed Form, there 
would be no serious hardship to Contractors who by 
virtue of their varied work were obliged to operate 
under both forms, and that until the Proposed Form 
may gain the general use that is much to be desired, it 
is prudent for the Institute not to jeopardize the actual 
present success of the present Standard Documents, 
and disturb the familiarity with them that has been 
developed during the past eight years. 

If it should develop that the new form was not gen¬ 
erally adopted by Engineers the standardization al¬ 
ready accomplished by the Institute would have been 
disrupted to no adequate purpose. If on the other 
hand its adoption becomes general and its use estab¬ 
lished the Institute might then act with more assur¬ 
ance in giving up its present forms for ones that the 
other branches of the industry had found acceptable. 

I should dislike to have you feel that the Institute 
was not heartily in favor of standardizing contract 
procedure throughout the industry as far as it proves 
practicable to do so, but I hope you will realize that 
the pioneer work done by the Institute, on which the 
Proposed Contract Forms are based, has provided a 
contract form for Building Construction that is gen¬ 
erally acceptable, with which Contractors, Owners, 
Architects and Lawyers, and undoubtedly the Courts 
have become familiar through nearly a decade of use, 
that they are now in use to the extent of nearly if not 
quite one hundred thousand copies a year, and that in 
the interest of all the elements of our portion of the 
industry it is undesirable to disrupt the present ac¬ 
complishment until we can be sure that action by other 
branches of the industry warrant such action. 

We are glad to find our work of service and to so 
large an extent acceptable to the other elements of the 
industry and are desirous of making it fully available 
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for the benefit of the entire industry. The Executive 
Committee suggests however that it will be necessary, 
and I am sure you will feel it to be proper and desir¬ 
able, for the present Copyright of the Standard Docu¬ 
ments to be protected. To this end we suggest that 
the new documents be issued under some joint copy¬ 
right that will accomplish that end. 

. ^ s ^all hold myself available for such further meet¬ 
ings of the Joint Conference as you may desire to call. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) William Stanley Parker, 
Secretary. 

, j „ October 14, 1922. 

Mr. Bernard C. Kemper, Executive Secretary, 

The American Institute of Architects, 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Sir: 

I duly received your letter of October 6th, 1922, with 
enclosures, as stated, and with request for opinion on 
certain points arising out of various assumptions of 

Recognizing the value of the copyrighted forms of 
your Institute as a basis for the extension forms pro¬ 
posed. by the other associations, and recognizing also 
a desire on your part to cooperate, so far as possible, 
with these other associations in standardizing these 
forms for all architectural, engineering and building 
professions or trades, it is your desire to ascertain— 

First -How far you can accede to the desires of 
these allied professions without losing your copyright 
rights, and perhaps put yourselves under their con¬ 
trol; and 

Second— What you can do to accede to their desires 
-or standardization and yet retain exclusively to your¬ 
selves the title to the rights you have protected by 
copyright, although permitting their use by others for 
a consideration which will give you an annual reve¬ 
nue from this particular property. 

Taking up various phases of the situation seriatim— 

(a) You, of course, understand that when you sell 
one of these copyright forms, it becomes the property 
of the purchaser and can be changed in any way de¬ 
sired and utilized. This is true whether you sell one 
to an individual or a thousand to an organization— 
to. be distributed to its individual members. We 
might say, however, that each one of these must be 
treated as an “original package,” and cannot be 
changed and reproductions made of it with such 
changes. 

(b) You can permit these organizations to use any 
desired provisions of your copyrighted literature— 
without losing any of your rights—upon their ac¬ 
knowledgment, on the face of each instrument which 
they reproduce, that such portions of these documents 
are reprinted by permission from you. Of course, 
this permission can be given gratis, or for a considera¬ 
tion, and you can make it for a fixed time, or revoc¬ 
able at your pleasure. 

(c) You can retain under your control the publica¬ 
tion of all. the documents—both yours, and yours with 
their additions—copyrighting in your own name as 
proprietor, charging a certain price and permitting 
them to fix their own resale price. 

(d) You can jointly with them, or any ofdhem, copy¬ 
right the new documents, and receive on each one 
sold a certain proportion of the price as your fee for 
that which originated with you. 

(e) You can assign to them your copyright rights, 
insofar as relates to the publications they mav desire 
to print and sell for a consideration—either a lump 


sum or royalty—and they can copyright as assignee 
from you of your contribution and as proprietor of 
their part of the contribution. This would retain for 
your own use the business you are now conducting 
and give you your royalty on their business. 

No one.has the right to reproduce your copyrighted 
matter without permission. You can give this per¬ 
mission gratis, or for a consideration, and for any 
period of time, or under any restrictions you may care 
to impose, but to retain control of the matter copy¬ 
righted to you, it must, no matter by whom put out, be 
indicated as reprinted by your permission, or used by 
your permission, or (with these additions) copyrighted 
by your permission. 

In other words, your copyright protection will be 
destroyed if you knowingly permit your material to be 
reproduced, in whole or in part, without the copyright 
notice thereon. 

Just what form your permission is to take, gratis or 
royalty, assignment in whole or in part, for all time 
or a limited time, is a matter of business policy, but 
somewhere on the documents handled by or through 
these other organizations should appear a recogni¬ 
tion of your copyright title, unless you transfer all 
right, title, and. interest, in which event the transferee 
can copyright in his own name as assignee. 

Answering in detail the questions propounded in the 
last seven paragraphs of your letter, would say— 

1. Your copyright will dominate so long as sub¬ 
stance of a material portion remains the same in the 
documents. 

. 2. If you acquiesce in the use of substantial por¬ 
tions of your document, without recognition of your 
copyright property , in the instrument published, the 
result would be to invalidate your copyright. 

3. To retain full share of control of the new Uni¬ 
versal Contract, etc., you should insist that the new 
or changed documents should be marked with the copy¬ 
right notice of the Institute, and to protect yourselves 
from subsequent changes—with which you might not 
be in accord, this permission should be revocable at the 
will of the Institute. This, too, irrespective of the 
question of profit. 

4. Answering the last question of your letter, would 
say it is possible to draw up any desired agreement, 
on suitable consideration, as per A, B, C, D, or E. 

I am sending.this report some days ahead of the 
time mentioned in your letter (October 21st) so that, 
if any other questions occur to you, you can communi¬ 
cate with me in time to get answers thereto before 
that date. Meantime, I am retaining the documents. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) C. L. Sturtevant. 

APPENDIX 3 


Report of Committee on Allied Arts 

March 12, 1923. 

The duty of the Committee on Allied Arts in the 
past has been to recommend to the Board of Directors 
from time to time their action with regard to the 
awards of the Allied Arts and Craftsmanship medals. 
During the past year no suggestion has been made 
for these awards which have yet been sufficiently in¬ 
vestigated to merit a recommendation. One or two 
persons are under consideration and in another year 
this Committee may be prepared to recommend further 
awards of these honorable distinctions. 
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At the request of the Directors the Committee has 
undertaken to arrange an exhibition of the work of 
former medalists of the Institute, which exhibition is 
to be held in Washington during the Convention. A 
current exhibition of Swedish architecture will also 
be under the guidance of this Committee. The open¬ 
ing of these two exhibitions and their inspection by 
the members of the Institute during the Convention 
will it is hoped add to the interest of the occasion. No 
lengthy description need be given here of this plan 
as its result will be evident to the delegations. In the 
arrangement of both exhibits the Committee on Allied 
Arts is fortunate in having the assistance of certain 
members of the Washington Chapter, to whom and 
to the Directors of the Corcoran Art Gallery the In¬ 
stitute is unquestionably indebted for many courtesies. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Louis Ayres 
Edwin H. Hewitt 
Reginald D. Johnson 
Thomas R. Kimbali. 


Charles Z. Klauder 
Francis J. MacDonnell 
C. Howard Walker 
Robert D. Kohn, Chairman 


APPENDIX 4 


Report of Committee on Public Works 

March 12, 1923. 

By instruction of the Board of Directors, the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works has had under consideration 
the status of the office of the supervising architect of 
the Treasury Department, its place in the machinery 
of the Government, together with the question of what, 
if any, change should be made in order to attract to 
that office men of the highest standing and reputation 
in the profession. 

As is well known, there has been in existence for the 
last year or more, a special commission appointed by 
the President, charged with the study of a complete 
reorganization and re-grouping of the Executive De¬ 
partments of the Government. 

The Committee understands that the preliminary 
report from the Commission has been considered by 
the President and his Cabinet, who have approved 
the general plan, with certain modifications. The 
scheme, as approved and referred back to the Com¬ 
mission, has been published as Senate Document No. 
302. 

The accepted plan carries out, to a greater or less 
extent, the recommendations made by the engineering 
societies of the United States (in which the A. I. A. 
joined), some two or three years ago. Practically all 
the construction work now scattered through some 
thirty or more departments and bureaus is to be com¬ 
bined in a new bureau of Public Works under the In¬ 
terior Department. 

If this plan is approved by Congress, the work of 
the Supervising Architect’s office will be transferred to 
the Interior Department and come under the Bureau 
of Public Works. 

Until more is known of the details of the proposed 
reorganization, and the new administrative machinery 
to be set up, the Committee deems it inadvisable to 
make any detailed recommendations as to the proper 
organization of the office. 

There are, however, certain broad general princi¬ 
ples which may, with propriety, be stated at this time. 
The government engages in construction work of all 
kinds, from that which may be regarded as purely 
engineering work, such as land reclamation work or 
river and harbor work, to that which is considered 


purely architectural, such as public buildings and 
monuments. No sharp line can be drawn dividing 
architectural from engineering work. The technical 
knowledge of the engineer is necessary to the archi¬ 
tect in practically every problem involving construc¬ 
tion, and the artistic skill of the architect is of value 
to the engineer in the great majority of the construc¬ 
tion problems with which he has to deal. 

Better understanding, greater appreciation, closer 
co-operation between the two professions are more 
and more in evidence year by year. If all the con¬ 
struction activities of the government were brought 
together into one department or bureau, the co-ordina¬ 
tion of the work of architect and engineer, would in¬ 
evitably produce better results and redound to the 
advantage of the country at large. 

The public service requires men of all grades of 
experience and ability, from the junior clerk to the 
leaders in professional and business life. The gov¬ 
ernment can never pay such salaries as similar serv¬ 
ices would command in private life, but there are 
other compensations. For men in the clerical grades, 
there are permanency of employment under the pro¬ 
tection of the civil service laws, while honor and dig¬ 
nity attach to the offices of department heads and im¬ 
portant boards and bureaus. Under existing condi¬ 
tions, the Supervising Architect occupies an anomalous 
position, enjoying almost none of the advantages of 
government employment. In normal times, the vol¬ 
ume of work handled by his office probably far exceeds 
that of any office in private practice, and the problems 
which he must solve, call for as high a degree of pro¬ 
fessional skill as is demanded of the foremost private 
practitioner. The office, however, is a subordinate 
one, without dignity or prestige, and it carries a salary 
less than that paid by many private practitioners to 
their head draftsmen. 

The architectural profession includes within its 
membership many men of outstanding ability, men 
who occupy commanding positions in their communi¬ 
ties and with national, and even international reputa¬ 
tions. They are not less public spirited than members 
of other professions, not less ready to sacrifice their 
personal interests in the public service, but it is 
scarcely to be expected that they will abandon their 
private practice, with its honors and emoluments, for 
a subordinate government position which carries 
neither. 

Whatever form the re-organization and re-grouping 
of government departments may take, it seems clear 
that the design and construction of all public build¬ 
ings will be placed under one officer, and that officer, 
an architect, as a matter of course. With the scope 
of its work thus greatly enlarged, it will become more 
important than ever that the office should be able to 
command the services of the very ablest men in the 
profession, and this can be brought about only by ele¬ 
vating the office to a position of honor and dignity 
second only to that of a cabinet officer. 

Your Committee believes that there are many ways 
in which such a condition could be brought about, but 
it feels that until the report of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion is made public, the Institute should confine its 
recommendations to the general principles herein 
enunciated and should hold itself in readiness to assist 
in working out the application of those principles. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank Upman Harry I. Schenck 

Thomas R. Kimball Abram Garfield 

Henry H. Kendall Burt L. Fenner, Chairman 
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APPENDIX 5 


Report of Committee on Education 

April 23, 1923. 

The Committee begs to report progress. 
Sub-Committee on Architectural Education. 

Among the recommendations made in the Commit¬ 
tee’s Report last year it was urged that the Institute 
should recognize the admirable educational work of 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design. The Conven¬ 
tion referred this matter to the Board with power. At 
the Board meeting of December, 1922, the Board ap¬ 
propriated in the 1923 Budget the sum of $250.00 
towards the support of the work of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design. 

Unfinished. Business. In the Report of last year, 
your Committee brought to your attention several mat¬ 
ters which have been under consideration during the 
year, but on which we cannot at this time make final 
report. 

The offer of the Alabama Marble Company, to es¬ 
tablish a Traveling Scholarship for the study of the 
use of marble, is the matter which has been most 
nearly carried to completion. It has been agreed that 
this competition would be under the guidance of the 
Committee on Education. The Alabama Marble 
Company have appointed Mr. Walter D. Blair as 
their Advisor to conduct this competition. The pro¬ 
gram which he has drawn has received the approval 
of this Committee and is published, the date of judg¬ 
ment being set for September 1st. The Committee 
will be represented on the Jury of Award, will (along 
with the Advisor) pass upon the itinerary of the win¬ 
ner, and will exercise either direct or partial control 
of the payment to him of the funds appropriated by 
the Alabama Marble Company. 

The fact that the manufacturer of a material, by 
the establishment of such a scholarship as that of the 
Alabama Marble Company, encourages good design 
and sane use of material is, in the estimation of the 
Committee, a sign of the appreciation on the part of 
the manufacturer of the advantages accruing to him 
by the better education of the architect. 

We quote again the resolution concerning the five- 
year course which was adopted by the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture at their Convention 
of 1921: 

“Resolved, That the representatives of the schools 
pledge themselves to have formulated and published 
during the coming year, in so far as they may be able, 
in addition to existing four-year course, a course lead¬ 
ing to the baccalaureate degree in architecture that 
will require normally not less than five years’ col¬ 
legiate work; that the additional time be occupied in 
increased cultural, scientific and structural studies; 
that the completion of the major part of the scientific 
and cultural subjects included in the five years’ course 
be required as a prerequisite to the study of design, 
and that the cultural, scientific and structural studies 
included in the five-year course be required for the 
graduate’s degree.” 

We have corresponded with all the schools mem¬ 
bers of this Association and beg to report that of the 
fifteen member schools, we have heard from thirteen. 
In all of these the question of lengthening the course 
has been discussed and has in general been endorsed, 
^here are some dissenting voices. We hope that this 
matter, together with the other points which we raise 


below, may receive further consideration at the Con¬ 
vention of the Association this year. The Committee 
has consistently endorsed this lengthening of the course 
in architecture. The Institute Convention of ’21 gave 
the approval of the profession to such a movement. 
We are glad to note the progress that has been made 
and hope to convince the small number who dissent 
of the advantages of this lengthening of the course 
so that the Schools and the Profession may stand abso¬ 
lutely together in this movement. 

Bearing directly upon this question of the lengthen¬ 
ing of the course, we would like to call attention to 
our discussion of this matter in the Report of last year. 
We there stated our belief that a system of values 
given for work accomplished is probably the best solu¬ 
tion. It is our thought that at the Convention of the 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture this year it will be 
possible to further discuss this matter in connection 
with the lengthening of the course in architecture. 

The question of encouragement of graduate study 
by the establishment of graduate scholarships has, we 
believe, been fully discussed by the faculties of the 
member schools and others during the past year. It 
is our intention to press this matter for further dis¬ 
cussion by the schools at their Convention, and to 
bring to the forthcoming Institute Convention if pos¬ 
sible a firm recommendation looking toward the es¬ 
tablishment of scholarships for graduate study as 
means for this end become available. 

New Business. In view of the interest now taken 
by the Institute in encouraging the students of archi¬ 
tecture to greater efforts, it is believed that a compre¬ 
hensive statement covering all the scholarships and 
awards made at all the different schools of architec¬ 
ture or other institutions, which are open to students 
of architecture, will be interesting, and the Commit¬ 
tee is engaged upon the compilation of such a list, 
which it will be possible to submit in partial form to 
the Convention. 

The Board of Directors has referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education for consideration the application 
of the Department of Architecture of the University 
of Liverpool for acceptance as an accredited school of 
the Institute. This will be discussed by the Commit¬ 
tee at their meeting during the Convention and the 
recommendation requested made upon the floor of the 
Convention. 

The Board has also referred to us a circular re¬ 
ceived from the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
inviting the participation of the Institute in an Inter¬ 
national Congress on Architectural Education to be 
held in London in the fall of 1924. On this matter 
also the Committee will report after their meeting in 
Washington in May. 

Sub-Committee on Appreciation of Art 

The Committee begs formally to report that The 
Significance of the Fine Arts has been published by 
The Marshall Jones Company of Boston, under a con¬ 
tract by which the usual author’s royalty is paid by 
this company to this Committee. During the course 
of this year the Committee issued, to the members of 
the Institute and to the members of our profession un¬ 
affiliated with the Institute, circulars announcing the 
publication of the book during the latter part of last 
year. As the result of these circulars 706 copies were 
subscribed for in advance—596 of the textbook and 
110 of the library edition. The textbook sells for 
$3.50; the library edition for $7.50. Since the publi¬ 
cation of the book all these subscriptions have been 
filled and other sales accomplished bringing the total 
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to 2,200 copies—1,764 of the textbook and 436 of the 
library edition. 

The Committee realizes the responsibility placed 
upon them by the whole-hearted cooperation of the dis¬ 
tinguished authors of the several papers in the book. 
The Committee has received support from many of 
the chapters in giving the book publicity. We urge 
upon all chapters who have not yet responded to our 
requests for their cooperation that they take action in 
the direction of supporting this important work. It 
should be realized by all that the book is not addressed 
either to the architect or to the informed public. It 
is essentially written to inform those who do not un¬ 
derstand the arts, what their meaning is, and what 
their bearing is upon the everyday life of the average 
man. A wide circulation for this book will mean a 
better informed public opinion, and a higher standard 
of taste, with the result that the public will demand 
more of the designer. 

We take this opportunity to express to Mr. Maurice 
I. Flagg, Director, of the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., our appre¬ 
ciation of his cooperation with us in giving the book 
publicity through the channels to which he has ac¬ 
cess. 

During the past year Dr. Charles Howard Walker, 
F. A. I. A., made a trip to the Pacific Coast under the 
auspices of the Waid Education Fund. Dr. Walker 
spoke some 28 times to college faculties, student bod¬ 
ies, civic and business men’s associations, Chapters of 
the Institute, etc. A detailed report of his trip has 
been published in the April number of The Journal. 

New Business. During the course of the year, vari¬ 
ous members of the Committee have spoken to differ¬ 
ent groups of educators—notably at the Convention 
of the Association of American Colleges in Chicago in 
January, the College Art Association in Boston in 
April, and Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia in April. 
At all of these meetings the work of this Committee 
was fully reported upon and received the sympathetic 
endorsement of the audience. The Association of 
American Colleges, through their Committee on Art 
and Architecture, have collaborated with this Com¬ 
mittee in giving publicity to The Significance of the 
Fine Arts,, and we hope next year to be able to report 
the adoption of the book in numerous institutions of 
learning. 

With the authorization of the Executive Committee, 
the Committee has subscribed to Associate Member¬ 
ship in the American Council on Education, and looks 
for.hearty cooperation with the officials of this organi¬ 
zation in promoting the cause of more general educa¬ 
tion in the Appreciation of Art. 

Sub-Committee on General Education 

At the Convention of last year certain resolutions 
addressed to the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and bearing upon the desirability of the introduction 
of questions on art in college entrance examination 
papers, were passed. It is significant that similar 
resolutions were passed by the American Federation 
of Arts at their.Convention of March last year, and by 
the Boston Society of Architects, the Cleveland Mu¬ 
seum of Art, the Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, the Faculty of Fine Arts University of 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia Chapter A. I. A. 

During the course of the year the Committee has 
had conferences with various members of the govern¬ 
ing body of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and with the Presidents and other officers of several 


universities. We have been able to bring this ques¬ 
tion to the attention of the Headmasters’ Association 
when in Convention. The matter is one to which we 
attach the very greatest importance. We believe that 
it is eminently to be desired that interest in the Fine 
Arts should be aroused in the student before entrance 
into college, and that there is no better way to do this 
than by placing questions bearing upon the Fine Arts 
on college entrance examination papers in history, the 
classics, or the humanities generally. There is ap¬ 
parently no opposition to doing this. On the other 
hand there is no inclination on the part of those hav¬ 
ing control of the matter to change. The introduction 
of these questions can be brought about only by bring¬ 
ing this condition in our education to the attention of 
the institutions interested, and we shall value the co¬ 
operation of all members of the Institute to this end. 

New Business. Growing out of the paper delivered 
by the Chairman at the Convention of the Association 
of American Colleges, mention of which is made 
above, it was suggested by a member of that Conven¬ 
tion that the United States Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion would publish a pamphlet on College Architecture. 
Inquiry has been made concerning this matter, and 
your Committee is in negotiation with the office of the 
Commissioner, planning presently to submit to him 
the text and illustrations for such a pamphlet. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Donn Barber, William B. Ittner, 

Arthur Brown, Jr., Ellis F. Lawrence, 

Charles Butler, George C. Nimmons, 

William Emerson, Thomas E. Tallmadge, 

C. C. Z antzinger. Chairman 


APPENDIX 6 


Report of Standing Committee on Competitions 

March 9, 1923. 

Your Committee respectfully submits the following 
comment on the year’s activities. The report is in the 
nature of a report of progress and covers in a general 
way the work of the Committee up to March 1, 1923. 

Outside of purely routine matters these activities 
have been largely confined to the study of the uniform 
Competition law and the conduct of two important 
competitions whose influence will doubtless be far 
reaching. In addition to the above the Committee is 
also giving consideration to a persistent evil in the 
shape of irregular competitions in connection with 
school work; more of this later. 

The first competition was the recent one for the 
Chicago Tribune Building. It is safe to say that no 
competition in recent years has stirred up as much 
comment, much of which we are bound to believe is 
informing both to the public and the Profession. The 
Chicago Tribune has been wise in sending these draw¬ 
ings out on the road for public exhibition. They were 
recently shown in the Art Institute in Minneapolis and 
created much discussion and favorable comment. 
Your Committee feels that on the whole this competi¬ 
tion was successfully conducted. If it has any com¬ 
ments to make it would be that there should have been 
more insistence placed upon having the profession 
represented more strongly on the jury. The Com¬ 
mittee made efforts to secure this, which were un¬ 
availing. 
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The Indiana War Memorial Competition is now 
under way and we have hopes that under Mr. Kim¬ 
ball’s expert guidance that a solution will result 
worthy of the time and effort put upon it. The Board 
will recall how unsatisfactory the law creating the 
Commission and the provisions for the competition 
were and how it took the combined efforts of the 
officers of the Institute and the Committee to 
bring about a solution, so that a Program could be 
written. It did in practically all respects meet the 
Institute requirements. There could have been no 
example illustrating more the need for authoritative 
information on competitions and the necessity of a uni¬ 
form competition law than this Indiana problem. This 
example brought to the fore, therefore, the necessity 
for some definite action, and the Convention ordered 
that a study of such a law be commenced. 

This Committee has been diligent in its study of this 
question and herewith submits for your consideration 
a preliminary draft (Appendix I), in which the prin¬ 
cipal and salient points are enumerated. There are 
two main points to which we invite your careful at¬ 
tention, because the Committee must receive instruc¬ 
tions in regard to it before a law can be drafted. 

1. Type of Competition. I find that in my Com¬ 
mittee there are strong opinions, in regard to this ques¬ 
tion, some insisting that the competition should be open 
to all; that there should be no attempt to dictate the 
question of competency, etc. This is a large question 
and will doubtless require careful consideration. We 
ask the Board to bear in mind in your considerations 
of this problem that the simpler, more reasonable and 
more direct the provisions of the law are, the greater 
the likelihood of success in securing its passage. 

2. Finality of Awards. Here again is a question 
which requires careful consideration. 

3. Irregular Competitions. The Committee desires 
to call your attention to a situation which involves 
questions still unsolved, the discussion of which crops 
up in practically every Convention. To illustrate the 
point, our attention has been called to the fact that an 
Institute member in New York state was forced to 
resign because in his community irregular competi¬ 
tions are the rule for school buildings, and he could 
not make a living and stay in the Institute. Your 
Committee makes the observation that this situation 
is not confined to New York state but is general 
throughout the country. It has practically crystalized 
into a habit of thought, which has been made into 
laws and regulations. In other words, architects are 
advertised for, and proposals are received just as in 
the matter of contractors. A report was issued re¬ 
cently in the State of Minnesota, which contained the 
list of school buildings built throughout the state, 
tabulating the number of pupils, the amount of the 
general contract, type of buildings, architect’s fees, etc. 
An examination of this indicated that the architects 
received all the way from 4-5 of one per cent to the 
full commission. The situation, therefore, demands 
vigorous handling and solutions must be suggested. 

I have asked my Committee to give this matter 
thorough study and as yet have had little re¬ 
sponse because of lack of time. I called their atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the Minnesota Chapter in 1918 
brought up for consideration “A Circular of Advice 
applying to small problems that might prove competi¬ 
tive,” which suggested a satisfactory method of select¬ 
ing an architect. This will be found on page 118 in 
the proceedings of the 51st Convention. The Commit¬ 
tee trusts that the Board will review the above sug¬ 


gestion with great care in the hopes that your Com¬ 
mittee may receive instructions as to how to proceed 
in a constructive manner. 


Respectfully submitted, 


William Mooser 
Philip Sawyer 
Harwood Hewitt 
Carl E. Howell 
Wm. H. Schuchardt 
Richard E. Schmidt 


Herbert M. Greene 
D. J. Y. Snyder 
Arthur W. Rice 
Frank Upman 

Edwin H. Hewitt, Chairman. 


APPENDIX I 


Memorandum Regarding Proposed Uniform Law 
Governing Competitions to Select Architects for 
Public Projects. 


I 

Professional Adviser 

The selection and compensation of a Professional 
Adviser should be required by the law. 

(a) Qualifications: He should be an architect of 
high standing in his profession. 

(b) Duties: He should advise, the Committee or 
Commission holding the competition in regard to its 
form and terms; draw up the program; advise the 
Committee or Commission during the progress of the 
program; he should be available to furnish such in¬ 
formation to the jury and perform such other duties in 
respect to the competition as the Committee or Com¬ 
mission may require. 

(c) How Chosen: He should be chosen by the Com¬ 
mittee, Commission, or other body having charge of 
the work. 

(d) Compensation: His compensation should be 
fixed by the Committee or Commission or other body 
having charge of the work. 

II 

Competition Program 

It would seem advisable to give the Committee or 
Commission or other political body having charge of 
the project and the Professional Adviser considerable 
leeway in fitting the competition program to local con¬ 
ditions and situations and to merely provide in the 
law that the competition program when completed 
should provide for the things which are regarded as 
fundamentally necessary, which will include: 

(a) Adequate provisions for protection of the con¬ 
testants: The law should provide that the competing 
drawings be presented to the jury in such a way that 
the identity of the various contestants will not be dis¬ 
closed until after the selection has been made, and 
that nothing original in the unsuccessful designs will 
be used by the Committee or Commission without the 
consent of the author of the design. 

(b) Selection and compensation of contestants: The 
question whether the competition should be open or 
limited or some mixed form or variation of these two 
extremes should be determined by the Committee or 
Commission, advised as they would be by the Profes¬ 
sional Adviser. 

The manner of compensating the contestants would 
depend largely upon the method by which they are 
selected, and the matter of compensation should also 
be left to the Committee or Commission. 

(c) Terms of contract to be executed with success¬ 
ful contestant: The competition program should, if 
practicable, set forth a copy of the contract to be 
executed with the successful contestant, except in cases 
where the Committee or Commission deem it imprac- 
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ticable to do so; and in these cases the competition pro¬ 
gram should set forth as definite a description of the 
terms .of the. proposed contract as the Committee or 
Commission is then able to formulate. 

III 
Jury 

The selection and compensation of a competent jury 
should be required by the law. 

(a) Number: The jury should consist of an odd 
number, not less than three (3). 

(b) Qualifications: The members should be compe¬ 
tent and skilled in some or all phases of work similar 
to the project under consideration, and at least one- 
third (1-3) of the members should be architects in 
good standing. 

(c) Compensation: The compensation of the jury 
members should be fixed in advance by the Commit¬ 
tee or Commission after consultation with the Profes¬ 
sional Adviser. 

(d) Selection of jury: The. jury should be selected 
by the Committee or Commission after consultation 
with the Professional Adviser. 

IV 

That the Committee or Commission shall accept 
one of the competing designs before learning the 
identity of any of the competitors, and the selection 
shall be one of three designs placed first, second or 
third by the Jury. Should the selection, however, be 
other than the one placed first by the jury, the 
Committee or Commission shall state in writing its 
reasons for so doing. 

APPENDIX 7 


Report of Committee on Publications and 
Public Information 

March 12, 1923. 

The Committee on Publications and Public Informa¬ 
tion for the year 1922-1923 as its first duty proceeded 
to carry out the suggestions contained in the report 
of its predecessor. 

Circular on “Functions of the Architect” 

For several years special committees and Public 
Information Committees had attempted the formula¬ 
tion of this circular, but despite much able and care¬ 
ful work, no solution had been reached. Your Com¬ 
mittee first assembled all of the earlier data together 
with all the documents and leaflets of like nature is¬ 
sued . by different Chapters by certain Societies of 
Architects and by individual architects. Then the 
Committee wrote to several members of the Institute 
who have had experience in writing and at the same 
time have given consideration to this subject, asking 
them for an outline draft of such a document. Sev¬ 
eral valuable suggestions were received and thanks 
should especially be given to Messrs. R. Clipston Stur- 
gis, William L. Steele and Charles H. Alden for the 
thoughtful care which they evidently expended on the 
subject. Mr. C. H. Whitaker’s document on “He Who 
Gets Blamed,” also appeared at about this time and 
made a further valuable addition to the material in 
hand. Making careful comparison of this quite con¬ 
siderable mass of material the Committee now drafted 
a first copy of the document. This was censored by 
Mr. Parker as Secretary of the Institute, by Mr. 


Kemper as the Executive Secretary and by Mr. R. D. 
Kohn, who generously gave his time to the endeavor. 
Mr. Earnest E. Calkins, the expert advertisement 
writer, was then called in and asked to express his 
version of the subject, which he did by re-writing the 
whole from a somewhat different angle. A proof 
copy was then set up and submitted to the Board of 
Directors with a request for suggestions. Members 
of the Board obtained these from laymen as well as 
architects and sent them to the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. Again thanks are due Mr. Charles H. Alden 
and Mr. William L. Steele for the careful redrafts 
which they sent in as suggestions and the Institute is 
also indebted to Mr. D. Everett Waid for a similar 
review of the document with most helpful suggestions. 
The Committee then undertook an entirely new revi¬ 
sion of the document adopting the suggestions of the 
different contributors where they coincided and recon¬ 
ciling them where they differed. A final editing was 
supplied by Mr. Kohn and Mr. Parker and the docu¬ 
ment, which had already received the basic approval 
of the Board, was issued as a first edition. A copy 
has been sent to each member with the request that he 
try it on the client and communicate his suggestions 
for its improvement to the Chairman of the Public 
Information Committee. Your Committee believes 
that only by an actual trying out of the document can 
it be perfected for future editions. 

The Institute Manual 

A second publication that your Committee deemed 
necessary was a manual to give old as well as new 
members of the Institute, information concerning its 
procedures, committees and basic activities. For the 
production of this document the thanks of the Com¬ 
mittee are especially due to the energy and ability of 
the Executive Secretary, Mr. Kemper, aided and en¬ 
couraged by Mr. Parker, the Secretary of the Institute. 
The material for the manual was all in hand, but dis¬ 
crimination had to be exercised in assembling and ar¬ 
ranging it. 

Maintaining Connection with the Chapters 

Your Committee agreed with a pronouncement in 
the report of its predecessor to the Fifty-fifth Conven¬ 
tion namely “The development of public information 
is now up to the individual Chapter,” but although a 
few Chapters were showing admirable energy and 
were getting results, the greater number were apathetic 
and listless. Part of this was the fault of the Chap¬ 
ters, part due to the fact that they did not know how 
to go about it. The excellent circular issued a year 
ago on “Publicity with the Newspapers,” could be fol¬ 
lowed where someone was available who had ex¬ 
perience in writing, but difficult to initiate for the 
novice. This condition clearly indicated a duty of 
the National Committee and in order to fulfill that 
duty it has endeavored to bring itself into touch with 
the different Chapters to urge the appointment of 
Public Information Committees in all Chapters and to 
help the Chapters and their committees in the initia¬ 
tion and extension of publicity work. To this end 
your Committee has written monthly or bi-monthly 
letters to the different Chapters, hoping thereby to in¬ 
cite them to greater activity and also to obtain infor¬ 
mation that might prove helpful to other Chapters. 

The Public Information Page 

As a clearing house for interchange of suggestive 
ideas the National Committee obtained space in The 
Journal and has written a page for each issue. Re- 
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quests from the Chapters for more detailed informa¬ 
tion about activities initiated by other Chapters lead 
your Committee to believe that this work is of value 
and should be continued. 

Conferences with the Executive Secretary 
The Executive Committee of the Board has this year 
approved monthly meetings between the Executive 
Secretary and the Chairman of the Public Information 
Committee. These conferences have been held regu¬ 
larly in New York and have been most helpful in 
furthering the work of the Committee. The Chairman 
feels that a large share of whatever the Committee 
may have accomplished has been due to the efficient 
helpfulness of the Executive Secretary. 

Copy Supply 

It soon developed that many of the Chapter Com¬ 
mittee Chairmen were ready to attempt, the publica¬ 
tion of articles on architectural subjects in their local 
press, but that the newspapers were not equipped to 
supply just the right sort of article and that no one 
was available locally on whom the Chairman could 
call for such copy. The Chapters appealed to the 
National Committee for appropriate material. In 
order to meet this demand your Committee has been 
trying an experiment that it believes is the opening 
wedge for the development of a large future activity. 
A number of writers of recognized ability were asked 
to supply articles. Of these such men as Mr. Cram, 
Mr. Ittner and Mr. Churchill are members of the 
Institute. Others, among whom are Heywood Broun 
of the New York World, George Chappell, an archi¬ 
tect known as the author of the “Cruise of the Kawa,” 
Thomas Adams, who has written much on town plan¬ 
ning, and John Ihlder, prominent in connection with 
housing development, were selected because they are 
able to present to the public the layman’s as well as 
the architect’s point of view and to do this in a way 
that will arrest attention. The greater part of this 
material is paid for, but the Committee expects that 
the cost will be more than made up by the prices paid 
the Institute for the articles by the newspapers. One 
newspaper in each locality is furnished with the copy. 
The local Chapter committees handle this although a 
few papers have been supplied directly from Washing¬ 
ton and New York. 

Future Activities 

Your Committee believes that there would be im¬ 
mense possibilities in the establishment of an extensive 
syndicating service and that it could be made to pay 
expenses even though it entailed the employment of an 
expert to direct it. This expert should also be able to 
direct effective publicity campaigns along other lines. 
Certain engineering societies have realized the neces¬ 
sity of propaganda for specific purposes and have 
employed specialists of ability having the requisite 
training and experience to carry it on. It is not rea¬ 
sonable to expect that any member of the Institute can 
devote the necessary time to this enterprise when that 
time should embrace his entire working day throughout 
the year. Furthermore it is Utopian to hope that an 
architect whose training and previous activities have 
been devoted to attaining proficiency in his art and 
profession can suddenly evince ability of a high degree 
in an entirely different kind of work for which he has 
had no training whatever. 

Therefore your Committee moves the following 
resolution as the sense of the Convention: 


Be it resolved, That it is the sense of the Convention 
that the activities of the Public Information Commit¬ 
tee should be developed and that as a proper develop¬ 
ment of the activities of this Committee will require 
the services of an expert who can devote all of his 
time to the work, the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors is requested to study and initiate 
the first stages of a plan whereby this desirable end 
may be attained. 

Respectfuly submitted, 

Wm. Stanley Parker Wm. Pope Barney 

R. M. Trimble F. E. Davidson 

A. P. Clark, Jr. John V. Van Pelt, Chairman 

APPENDIX 8 


Report of the Committee on Structural Service 

During the last year there have been two outstand¬ 
ing developments affecting the work of the Structural 
Service Committee, which command thoughtful con¬ 
sideration. They bring the Institute face to face with 
the necessity of making decisions of very great im¬ 
portance with respect to policy and the future of the 
Structural Service Committee. 

The first of these developments is the rapid growth 
and spread of demand for standardization. As the 
movement expands and embraces an ever increasing 
number and variety of projects, the Institute is called 
upon for a larger and larger measure of aid and co¬ 
operation. As a result, the working load on the 
Structural Service Committee has steadily increased 
and will continue to increase. 

The second significant development is the direct re¬ 
sult of the action by the 55th Annual Convention in 
authorizing the creation of the Producers Section of 
the Structural Service Committee. The creation of 
the Producers Section was frankly regarded by both 
the Committee and the interested producers as an ex¬ 
perimental step, a try out, to determine the soundness 
and practicality of the conviction, developed at the 
Indianapolis 1921 joint conference,, that interest com¬ 
mon to producers and architects in the product, its 
proper use and proper presentation can be made to 
operate as a stimulation toward better building. The 
idea has taken root and is undergoing a rapid vigorous 
growth. Further steps must now be taken with, a 
view to consolidating the progress made , and provid¬ 
ing for continuation on a strictly cooperative basis. A 
balance must be maintained as between the producer 
and architectural interests in both receipts and ex¬ 
penditures. The means by which the Committee pro¬ 
poses to maintain this balance is presented in another 
part of the report. 

S TANDARDIZA TION 

There are two main reasons why the Institute is 
necessarily involved in a large and growing number of 
standardization projects. In the first place, the Insti¬ 
tute is the organic, articulate part of the architectural 
profession. The interests of the architectural, profes¬ 
sion are so closely identified with consumer interests 
in the building industry that the two are very properly 
considered as one. No standard can win recognition 
which fails of consumer acceptance or which disre¬ 
gards consumer interests. Because of its function as 
spokesman for the architectural profession and there¬ 
fore, in virtual command of consumer interests in the 
building industry, the Institute has. responsibilities, in 
connection with standardization which it cannot shirk. 
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It cannot “get from under” by saying, as some would 
have it say, “we do not believe in standardization. 
Neither the Institute nor the architectural profession 
can check the standardization movement. The move¬ 
ment is world wide and is the response of productive 
industry everywhere to its own economic needs. 
Standardization will run its course whether the Insti¬ 
tute is or is not an active factor. Under the circum¬ 
stances the only intelligent thing for the. Institute to do 
is to go along and to use its powerful influence to the 
end of securing standards that are beneficial and pre¬ 
venting standardization which restricts freedom of 
choice and liberty in architectural expression. In the 
second place, the architectural profession is concerned, 
in its practice, with a vast number of products and 
practices. So, wherever and whenever an effort to 
standardize is initiated in this particular field the co¬ 
operation of the Institute is immediately sought. 

The number of active standardization projects un¬ 
der the procedure of the A. E. S. C. has increased 
during the last year from 79 to 121. Of the current 
projects thirty-two are of interest to the architectural 
profession. It has been physically impossible for the 
Institute through the Structural Service Committee to 
become actively connected with any such number of 
projects. A line has had to be drawn between those 
projects involving products or codes in connection with 
which the architect would naturally defer to the judg¬ 
ment of a specialist or an expert, and those in con¬ 
nection with which the architect has personal knowl¬ 
edge and direct interest. The A. I. A. is represented 
only in the latter class of projects, which number 
eleven. Some of the more important are the follow¬ 
ing: School House Lighting Code, Safety Code for 
Walkway Surfaces, Domestic Refrigerators, Standardi¬ 
zation of Elevators, Elevator Safety Code, Building 
Exits, Ship Design with regard to fire prevention, 
Symbols, abbreviations and indications. 

There are other standardization projects not con¬ 
nected with the A. E. S. C. which are also of. first im¬ 
portance to the architectural profession and in which 
the A. I. A. is represented. Among them are the fol¬ 
lowing: Standardization of Glazing Glass under the 
auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Standards; Lumber 
Standardization including species names, dimensions 
and grading rules, through the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards and its hard-working Consulting 
Committee; Standard Specifications for Indiana Lime¬ 
stone by the A. I. A. and the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association; Standard Specifications for 
Terra Cotta by the A. I. A. and the National Terra 
Cotta Society. Others are in immediate prospect. The 
Terra Cotta specification, after nearly two years.of 
work, has now reached a point of completion, which 
justifies its presentation to the A. I. A. for approval. 

In addition there are a long list of specifications be¬ 
ing standardized by the Federal Specification Board. 
In connection with a number of these, listed below, the 
Committee on Structural Service has been cooperating 
with the Specification Board: 

Bituminous Roofing—Snap Switches and Conduit— 
Builders Hardware—Insulated Wire and Cables— 
Linseed Oil—Cotton Duck—Wood Screws. 

There are still other standardization projects in 
which the A. I. A. is active but not through the Com¬ 
mittee on Structural Service. It is believed that these 
activities should be coordinated with other standardi¬ 
zation work through the Structural Service Committee. 
One such project is “School House Design.” This 
project has already come into conflict with other 


standardization work relating to floor loads, walkway 
safety code and Building Exits Code. 

There remains still to be referred to the simplifica¬ 
tion projects under the auspices of the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the U. S. Dept, of Commerce. 
In connection with a number of these projects A. I. A. 
cooperation has been sought and given. The follow¬ 
ing is a list of such projects in which the A. I. A. is 
now active. . ,, , _ , 

Paving Brick—Mill Work— Paints—Metal Lath— 
Hollow Metal Doors. 

RESEARCH 

Underlying the formulation of intelligent standards 
there must be research to establish basic data. Some¬ 
times experience actually yields the required data, 
and standardization naturally follows. Sometimes, 
however, standardization is halted for want of data. 
Some of the Committees working on standards have 
been obliged to convert themselves temporarily into 
research committees. Not infrequently research is.re¬ 
sorted to as the preliminary phase of standardization. 
A number of such research projects are now under 
way and in these as in the case of standards the co¬ 
operation of the architectural profession must be and 
is furnished by the Institute. Among the research pro¬ 
jects the following may be listed as being of first 
importance: 

Air Leakage—Wood Preservation. 

REPRESENTATION 

In handling this vast program of activities, the great 
difficulty has been to secure representatives qualified 
by reason of experience and special knowledge to act 
for the Institute and at the same time to provide for a 
continuity of work and policy. 

The Committee appropriations have never been 
large enough to cover traveling expenses of A. I. A. 
representatives in attending scattered meetings. The 
lack of funds for expenses has been a tremendous 
handicap. It frequently happens that the man best 
qualified to speak upon a certain subject resides a. day’s 
travel from the city in which the committee habitually 
meets. Consequently alternates have to be found who 
are not always familiar with the work that has gone 
before or with Institute policy.. The result has been 
unsatisfactory from the standpoints of both the Insti¬ 
tute and other cooperating bodies. The effort to cor¬ 
rect this condition has thrown more and more of the 
work on a few committee members and on the office 
staff. 

PRODUCERS SECTION 

The story of the Producers Section of the Structural 
Service Committee, its accomplishments and aims has 
just been published in a pamphlet entitled “The Archi¬ 
tect and the Business of Building.” A copy of the 
publication was sent to every member of the A. I. A. 
with the May Journal. There is. no need, therefore, 
to make an elaborate reference to it here. 

In this connection, however, emphasis should here 
be laid on one point that could not very well be de¬ 
veloped in a statement for general circulation. The 
point is that the creation of the Producers Section has 
rounded out the function of the Structural Service 
Committee, and as time passes, will make the work of 
the Committee in research and standardization, and in 
conducting the information service far more effective 
than would otherwise have been possible. It has given 
the Committee a double leverage on results. The 
Committee can now work effectively from both ends, 
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bringing its growing knowledge of conditions, needs, 
materials, methods and practices to bear upon the 
problems of construction and equipment through both 
the producer and the architect. As we stand today, 
viewing the future, with a year of accomplishments 
behind us, we are impressed with the fact that when 
the Institute authorized the Committee to take the pro¬ 
ducers into partnership, it did what may then have 
seemed radical, but which now appears to have been 
not only rational and logical but also inevitable. A 
relationship which has always and must always exist 
between him who produces and him who uses, has been 
clarified, organized, raised to higher plane and put to 
work for the reciprocal benefit of both, and conse¬ 
quently for the benefit of the public. The result which 
is particularly significant and gratifying is the progres¬ 
sively better understanding among architects of the 
importance of suitable and economical construction as 
the only means of giving expression to architectural 
design. 

There are many methods of stimulating progress 
along these lines. Opportunities will be developed by 
the Committee as they present themselves. 

Several of the Chapters have listened to addresses by 
Producers on subjects of fundamental interest—and 
with great benefit. It is the purpose of the Committee 
to arrange for a large number of such addresses on 
various subjects of general interest, such as paint, 
waterproofing, roofing, elevators, lighting, heating, etc. 

INFORMATION SERVICE 
The volume of inquiries from architects and others 
for information on specific subjects has continued a 
gradual growth. In answering such inquiries as re¬ 
quired a search for available data, there has been 
delay. The Committee staff has been unable to give 
the necessary time to the information service. This 
service has great potential value for the architectural 
profession and also for any persons responsible for 
the design, operation, maintenance and repair of build¬ 
ings. 

In the Committee files, arranged under the standard 
classification there is an enormous and growing ac¬ 
cumulation of authoritative data on a large number 
of building materials, methods and equipments. This 
data should and can be made to serve a very much 
larger number of architects and others than have here¬ 
tofore sent inquiries to the Committee. The Commit¬ 
tee has not made any effort to enlarge the sphere of 
this service because it could not with its present re¬ 
sources and staff, serve promptly those who did apply. 

CONSUMERS SECTION 

In its December, 1922, report to the Board of Direc¬ 
tors the Committee recommended that the information 
service be placed upon a self-supporting basis by 
creating a Consumers Section of the Structural Service 
Committee, the members of which, for the payment 
of an annual fee, would be privileged to ask questions 
and receive answers and would also receive a monthly 
bulletin containing all questions asked and answered 
during the previous month, together with other infor¬ 
mation of a confidential nature. 

The Board directed the Committee to take steps to 
determine whether a sufficient number of subscribers 
to the service could be secured to warrant the creation 
of the proposed Consumers Section. 

Accordingly in March, 1923, a letter was addressed 
to. each Chapter in which the proposal was outlined 
with a request that there be a Chapter discussion and 


a report indicating whether the Chapter thought well 
of the scheme or not. 

Such reports have been received from eight Chapters 
all but one of which approve the proposal. 

Late in April a printed circular (copy attached) 
upon the same subject was sent to 9500 architects, in¬ 
cluding the membership of the A. I. A. To date, 
there have been 640 replies of which 540 are agree¬ 
ments to subscribe for the service if and when or¬ 
ganized. This month the same circular has been sent 
to all members of the National Association of Build¬ 
ing Owners and Managers and the Associated General 
Contractors of America by and at the request of the 
respective headquarters. A number of the large in¬ 
dustrials have also signified their desire to subscribe. 
The clear indications are that the Consumers Section 
can be organized on the first of June with a member¬ 
ship of approximately 1000, and paid in subscriptions 
amounting to not less than $9000. 

ABSTRACTS 

The Committee staff has continued throughout the 
year the abstracting of all technical publications relat¬ 
ing in whole or in part to building construction and 
design, and the publication of these abstracts monthly 
in The Journal. The Committee wishes to emphasize 
the fact that it receives and abstracts literally all pub¬ 
lications relating to any phase of construction and 
emanating from any authentic source. No where else 
is such a service attempted. This material is indexed 
in The Journal every six months. The index covers 
everything that has been published. 

ADVERTISING 

The Committee has continued to criticize the ad¬ 
vertising copy submitted for publication in The Jour¬ 
nal. A progressive improvement in the character of 
the copy is to be noted. 

Other advertising literature intended for direct by 
mail distribution among architects is being submitted 
to the Committee for criticism in increasing quantity. 
This material comes in proof or dummy. Much of it 
calls for extended discussion. It is in connection with 
this class of publicity that the Committee work is most 
effective. The copy is largely of a technical character 
and the .Committee has been able to render a valuable 
service in sifting the data, rearranging it, and sug¬ 
gesting improvement in form and methods of presenta¬ 
tion. In several instances questionnaires have been 
sent out to whole regions in order to determine 
whether one or another possible form of presentation 
would be most useful to the architect. The producers 
response to Committee suggestions has been highly 
gratifying. This service is rendered on a cost basis. 

JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 
At the request of parties to disputes and with the 
approval of the Board of Directors the Committee has 
submitted to the National Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards, statements of fact in connection with two 
cases of jurisdictional dispute. 

There is thus offered another opportunity for the 
Committee to use the information which it accumu¬ 
lates in its normal activities. 

FINANCE 

In the Fall of 1922 the volume of Committee work 
was. such that the office staff was inadequate and the 
Chairman was obliged to devote about two-thirds of 
his time to committee matters. The Board of Direc¬ 
tors met the situation temporarily by creating the paid 
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position of Technical Director. The Chairmanship 
passed to Mr. Voorhees and the past Chairman ac¬ 
cepted the position of Technical Director. 

The budget for 1923 prepared by the Committee and 
submitted to the Board in December, 1922, provided for 
continuing the Technical Director, for two additional 
paid staff positions and for traveling expenses. This 
budget was pared down to the irreducible minimum 
and made effective for the first four months of 1923 
ending April 30th. 

The A. I. A. appropriation for 1923 was $4000. Of 
this appropriation approximately $1338 has been paid 
toward Committee expenses. The Journal during 
the same period has paid $800 for services rendered. 
The balance of' the total expenditure for the four 
months’ period, or approximately $3900, has been paid 
out of income from the Producers Section. This ratio 
of expenditures from the two sources of income is. out 
of balance. The balance rqust be restored by a larger 
income from consumer interests including the archi¬ 
tectural profession. This can be accomplished by 
making the information service self-supporting and 
thus releasing the time of the staff devoted to it to 
other Committee activities properly supported by the 
A. I. A. and the Producers Section. And this it is pro¬ 
posed shall be done by the creation of a Consumers 
Section of the Structural Service Committee as later 
recommended. 

RECOMMENDA TIONS 

The Committee recommends that it be authorized to 
create a Consumers Section of the Structural Service 
Committee, the members of which may be architects 
or other consumers of building materials and equip¬ 
ments. The annual subscriptions for architectural 
members to be $5.00 and of non-architectural mem¬ 
bers to be $25.00. For this subscription members will 
be privileged to make specific inquiries relating to 
materials, equipments and practices and receive 
answers thereto, and will receive a monthly bulletin 
containing all questions asked and answers given dur¬ 
ing the preceding month and other information, re¬ 
ports contests and investigations which can not be pub¬ 
lished in a periodical for unrestricted distribution. 

The Committee submits herewith the standard 
specification for Terra Cotta as drafted jointly by the 
S. S. C. and the Specification Committee of the Na¬ 
tional Terra Cotta Society with the recommendation 
that the A. I. A. approve it and authorize the Terra 
Cotta Society to publish the specification with the nota¬ 
tion that the document is so approved. 

The Committee recommends that in connection with 
the 57th Convention consideration be given to the de¬ 
sirability and feasibility of holding an exhibition of 
building materials and equipments. 

The Committee recommends that all standardization 
work of the A. I. A. be conducted through the Struc¬ 
tural Service Committee. 

The Committee recommends that the A. I. A. adopt 
and make the following statement of policy in respect 
to standardization: 

By becoming a member body of the American Engi¬ 
neering Standards Committee, the A. I. A. has 
declared its concurrence in the view that all standardi¬ 
zation should be coordinated through a central control 
body and clearing house. 

Consistent with this view, it is the policy of the 
A. I. A. to direct its best endeavor toward having all 
standardization projects in which it is or is to become 


a cooperator, conducted under the procedure of the 
A. E. S. C. 

FOR THE COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURAL 
SERVICE. 

F. S. Benedict, 

Francis Y. Joannes, 

Sullivan W. Jones, Technical Director. 
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Report of Committee on Preservation of His¬ 
toric Monuments and Scenic Beauties 

March U, 1923. 

In presenting its report, the Committee on Preserva¬ 
tion of Historic Monuments and Scenic Beauties de¬ 
sires first of all to call attention to the present status 
of preservation work in the United States. 

This has tended to be taken over more and more by 
local and regional organizations devoted specifically 
to this purpose. The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and the Ameri¬ 
can Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, with 
headquarters in New York, _ are organizations with 
large financial assets and obligations, which have in¬ 
augurated numerous campaigns for the securing of 
funds, and have purchased and now hold a large 
number of buildings of great historic interest. Beside 
these a great number of local historical societies have 
devoted themselves to preservation of buildings in 
their own restricted locality, and in a number of in¬ 
stances special associations have been formed with the 
purpose of saving individual houses, either to hold 
them themselves, or to turn them over, when properly 
financed, to one of the regional organizations. It is 
the policy of these large regional organizations not 
to int&rvene where local enterprise is adequate to se¬ 
cure the object intended, but to devote their own chief 
efforts to preserving works the safety of which could 
not otherwise be secured. 

It will be seen that the work of preservation, 
originally a subsidiary activity of general artistic and 
historical societies, has now become a highly organized 
activity of bodies created for that special purpose. 

Your own Committee, national in its field, and with 
widely scattered personnel, is obviously not so sit¬ 
uated as to undertake on its own account effective 
campaigns for the preservation of individual or iso¬ 
lated houses, nor could such work be other than 
sporadic. While it is prepared to lend its encourage¬ 
ment to every such effort which comes under its 
notice, it conceives its chief function to lie (i) where 
monuments of really national importance are threat¬ 
ened, either with destruction, or with harmful modi¬ 
fication. Other fields for its activity lie (ii) in the 
initiation and support of policies which may be of 
general benefit; and (iii) in the conduct of a cam¬ 
paign of education both of architects and of the pub¬ 
lic as to the proper methods of treatment of old build¬ 
ings. 

I. The situation as reported by members of the Com¬ 
mittee in different sections is as follows: 

NEW ENGLAND 

The Boston Society of Architects has assisted the 
Society for the Preservation of New England Antiq¬ 
uities by appropriating money for a careful photo- 
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graphic record of the old Cowing House at Wey¬ 
mouth, Massachusetts. The Society was also active 
in introducing the movement to preserve the old Way- 
side Inn at Sudbury, Massachusetts. The city has 
now underway, through the office of Cram & Fergu¬ 
son, certain fireproofing and restoration work at 
Faneuil Hall. This work was fathered by the Society 
some years ago, and the Society is still back of it. 

NEW YORK 

High Bridge over the Harlem River has been 
threatened with removal as an obstruction to naviga¬ 
tion. Members of the New York Chapter, as well as 
representatives of Engineering societies appeared at 
a public hearing and urged its retention as a historic 
monument and a landmark of much beauty. It is now 
hoped that some method will be found whereby its 
retention can be reconciled with the claims of navi¬ 
gation. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 

It is pleasant to report that no colonial building 
of the very first importance nationally has been seri¬ 
ously threatened in the course of the past year. The 
new owners of Westover, which may be counted as 
such a landmark, are eager to treat it with the rever¬ 
ence which its reputation and beauty deserve. In vis¬ 
iting the house in November, your Chairman was in¬ 
formed by them that no structural changes were 
immediately contemplated. While deliberate action in 
so important a matter is to be desired, it may be 
hoped that the time will come when some of the parts 
modified by the last previous owner may be restored 
to their original condition. This applies particularly 
to the enlargement of the dining room, and to the re¬ 
erection of the outbuilding containing the theater in a 
form different from its fellow. 

The private ownership of Monticello continues to 
be regrettable; but much more so is the bad condition 
into which the house and especially the outbuildings 
have fallen during the last few years of relative 
neglect The roofs of the terraces have been left with¬ 
out proper painting, and are now fenced off with 
barbed wire. Although no doubt the owner is doing 
all his resources permit, it is greatly to be hoped 
that the efforts to purchase the house for the public 
may be prosecuted with greater success than they have 
been since it came publicly on the market, and that 
the much needed work of maintenance and repair 
should then be undertaken at once. Various extra¬ 
neous additions of modern date should be removed. 
Fortunately, this could easily be effected. Beyond this, 
Jefferson’s drawings for parts which have long dis¬ 
appeared are all available, even to the planting plans, 
and it would be perfectly feasible to put the place back 
exactly in the form which it had in his lifetime. 

NEW ORLEANS 

Preservation and Development of the Existing Plaza 
at the Foot of Canal Street: 

A proposal was made by the Dock Board to pro¬ 
long the dock sheds across the foot of Canal Street, 
plans for which were completed and the foundations 
laid. Through protest of the Chapter and other 
agencies the Dock Board finally agreed to abandon 
this construction, requesting the Chapter to submit 
plans for a proper architectural development. The 
following Chapter committee was appointed: Allison 
Owen, Chairman, M. H. Goldstein, L. A. Livaudais, 
N. C. Curtis. The committee submitted designs and 
sketches for a treatment including arcades, Ferry 


House and Office Building, a water gate, fountains 
and other embellishments. These plans were ap¬ 
proved and Col. Owen was appointed architect to 
execute the work. At this date contracts have been 
let and construction begun on one of the lateral ar¬ 
cades,. thus insuring the preservation of one of the 
historic open spaces of the city plan. 

Rehabilitation of the Brulateur House on Royal Street: 

The Chapter was requested to appoint a committee 
to conduct a competition. The following committee 
was appointed: Charles Armstrong, Frank Churchill, 
N. C. Curtis. 

The essentials of the winning design have been 
carried out in the rehabilitation by the architects, 
Favrot and Livaudais. The courtyard and a part of 
this interesting and typical Creole mansion is now 
occupied by the Arts and Crafts Club of New Orleans, 
an agency which is doing its part toward preserving 
the beauties of the old quarter. 

Tulane University School of Architecture: 

Systematic! measurements and study of the old 
architecture of New Orleans is being done by the stu¬ 
dents under Professor Herndon Thomson. 

A prize has been established by an anonymous 
donor known as the S. S. Labouisse Prize to encour¬ 
age the study and proper recording of historic build¬ 
ings and their details in the older parts of New Or¬ 
leans. The prize will be awarded this year for the 
first time. 

Messrs. M. H. Goldstein and N. C. Curtis are con¬ 
tinuing to add to their collection photographs and 
notes concerning the historic architecture of Louisiana 
with a view to ultimate publication. 

CHICAGO 

The great work in Chicago in regard to our subject 
has been the attempted preservation of the old Fine 
Arts Building of the Columbian Exposition. Seven 
thousand dollars was raised by the second Congres¬ 
sional District of the Association of Women’s Clubs, 
and the northeast corner pavilion is being restored 
under the direction of the Illinois Chapter of the 
Institute in cast stone. Mr. George Maher is chair¬ 
man of the Chapter committee on this work. The 
result is very beautiful and will serve as an inspira¬ 
tion for the. continuation of the work. All of the 
civic and artistic and many of the social organizations 
in Chicago have endorsed the undertaking and we 
hardly think that the South Park Commissioners would 
tear it down in defiance of public opinion. 

Mr. Tallmadge was instrumental in saving from 
destruction the very beautiful and monumental en¬ 
trance portal of the Franklin McVeagh house designed 
by H. H. Richardson. The owner presented it to the 
Armour Institute of Technology with the further 
cooperation of the wrecking contractor, who relin¬ 
quished their claim, and it will be set up in the cam¬ 
pus of the Armour Institute. 

He has also undertaken a collection of photographs 
of .old buildings in Chicago. These, as they are ac¬ 
quired, are turned over to the Art Institute and form 
a part of its collection of architectural photographs. 

The new building being built on the site of old 
Fort Dearborn will be marked by a tablet. 

PACIFIC COAST 

In this district a movement to restore the San Fer¬ 
nando Mission, San Fernando Valley, one of the best 
of the Spanish Missions, is in charge of a committee 
of laymen backed by the Bishop of the Roman Catho- 
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lie Church. They have employed the Allied Archi¬ 
tects Association of Los Angeles to take charge of this 
restoration. This is a group of architects who are 
incorporated for the purpose of doing certain types of 
public work. Preliminary drawings have been got¬ 
ten out, and the fund is rapidly being raised. We 
hope, if we are able to succeed in the restoration of 
this Mission, that others will follow. Previous 
restorations have left something to be desired, par¬ 
ticularly in the matter of permanency. 

There is little else to report except that on the en¬ 
tire Western Coast the Federal Government, since 
Roosevelt’s day, has been laying aside scenic spots for 
National Monuments. Today’s paper reports the 
offer by former Congressman Kent of the Muir Woods 
situated just north of San Francisco, followed by the 
statement that the Government may not be able to ac¬ 
cept the gift for lack of appropriation money with 
which to maintain it. This would be a calamity, be¬ 
cause the Muir Woods and the Redwood Forests in 
this region are among the most beautiful and the 
most accessible of our National Redwood Forest oppor¬ 
tunities. 

II. The most promising field of endeavor for the 
Committee during the year seemed to be the safe¬ 
guarding of the historic monuments which have come 
into national ownership through the purchase, during 
the late war, of large areas for government purposes, 
especially in the region of Chesapeake Bay. In a num¬ 
ber of instances, old houses, graveyards, etc., are now 
on government reservations. A beginning was made 
in the case of the old house on Mulberry Island, James 
River, included in the grounds of the Coast Artillery 
Station, Fort Eustis. Examination revealed that, al¬ 
though the second story bears the contemporary in¬ 
scription “MATTHEW JONES 1727,” actually this 
story is itself an addition, and the house is at least a 
generation older. It has, in its clustered chimneys, of 
Jacobean descent, a feature to be found in only one 
other house now standing in America, and is one of 
the oldest brick houses still left in Virginia. At the 
time of your Chairman’s visit it was used for storage 
of black powder and had been previously defaced by 
the erection, around one of the chimneys, of a signal 
tower. The present commandant, Colonel H. E. 
Cloke, undertook, with admirable interest and zeal, 
its restoration. He has caused the powder to be re¬ 
moved as well as the disfiguring signal tower, and has 
had the building fenced in. The Secretary of War has 
also showed a sympathetic interest, in that promising, 
in any modifications or restorations made in the house, 
the advice of the American Institute of Architects, 
which the Committee has undertaken to furnish, will 
be asked. 

This is all excellent so far as it goes, but it does 
not provide for the possibility of a contrary attitude 
among those who may be in authority at some future 
time. Accordingly, it seemed to your Committee that 
it would be well if the building (both for its own 
sake and as a precedent) could be declared a National 
Monument under the provisions of the Act of 1906 for 
the Preservation of American Antiquities. With the 
sympathy of Colonel Cloke, and the kind cooperation 
of Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and of the Hon. S. O. Bland 
and R. Walton Moore, the members of Congress from 
Virginia, the Committee is trying to secure such a 
designation by executive order as provided by law. 

III. One of the greatest dangers threatening old 
houses at the present day is that from the architects 
themselves, in conjunction, to be sure, with their 


clients. As with the Roman monuments in the Renais¬ 
sance, it is likely to be a case of “What the barbarians 
left, the Barberini destroyed.” The recent effort of 
museums to house their collections of Americana in 
rooms with woodwork of the corresponding period, 
has led to widespread imitation on the part of private 
collectors, not content with rescuing material from 
houses already doomed to destruction or in process of 
demolition. They have not hesitated to purchase and 
demolish houses in no way threatened, which might 
otherwise have been preserved indefinitely. It cannot 
be urged too strongly that the architects should oppose 
such vandalism to the extent of their power, and limit 
themselves to material salvaged from otherwise im¬ 
pending destruction. 

Equal harm is being done by enlargement and re¬ 
modeling of old houses under the guise of restoration. 
There have been numerous instances in recent years 
where Colonial houses, in an absolutely untouched 
condition, have been “restored” out of all semblance 
of their original form. Doubtless the demands of 
clients could have pleaded as an excuse; but it can¬ 
not be too strongly urged that, in such cases, architects 
should endeavor to make their clients realize that their 
own best interest lies in keeping the building as near 
as possible in its original condition. Oftentimes very 
grave artistic losses are incurred for the securing of 
a very minute supposed “practical” advantage. Ex¬ 
perience in the past shows that such changes are al¬ 
most always regretted within a generation. It should 
not be forgotten, also, that the essence of the early 
American houses was simplicity. Almost universally 
they are small in scale, and usually small in actual 
size. For the owner to enlarge one of these to a great 
barrack, as has been done with one notable house by 
the raising of its wings, is to lose the very qualities 
for which he values the house. Where a great in¬ 
crease in the number of bedrooms and servants rooms 
is needed it would usually be better to provide these 
in isolated blocks, even perhaps removed somewhat 
from the old house. It should be realized also that 
restoring an old house or garden is specialized work, 
and not every architect has the special knowledge and 
experience—to say nothing of the patience and willing¬ 
ness to devote adequate time—to do this work. Even 
with the best intentions in the world, it is impossible 
for an owner and architect to do the work justice un¬ 
less these conditions are fulfilled. It must be acknowl¬ 
edged that, in a number of instances the greatest 
knowledge and experience in such work is possessed 
by men not architects by profession, although there are 
conspicuous instances also of architects who have 
achieved notable success in this line. With the in¬ 
creasingly accurate knowledge of the evolution of early 
American architecture it may be hoped that such work 
in the future may be carried on with greater and 
greater sympathy and understanding. 

Respectfully submitted, 

N. C. Curtis Winsor Soule 

Thomas E. Tallmadge Myron Hunt 

Richard B. Derby Fiske Kimball, Chairman. 

APPENDIX io 


Report of the Committee on Community 
Planning 

May 9 , 1923. 

Daring the past year the work of the Committee on Com¬ 
munity Planning has continued to be primarily educational. 
It has been carried on mainly through the co-operation of 
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The Journal of the Institute. The Committee wishes 
to acknowledge its gratitude to The Journal and especially 
to its editor, Charles Harris Whitaker, without whose 
assistance its work would have been greatly handicapped. 

A section of The Journal devoted to the subject of 
housing, city and regional planning, is edited by this 
Committee. In addition special articles by members of 
the Committee and others and kindred subjects appear in 
The Journal. A series of illustrated articles on the sub¬ 
ject of housing both in America and Europe have been 
reprinted as pamphlets. They have been widely dis¬ 
tributed both here and abroad—and have aroused interest 
at both sides of the Atlantic. 

The broad opportunities that are offered by the field of 
city and regional planning, and for which the training of 
the architect should fit him, have been grasped by the 
members of the profession here to a much lesser degree than 
in Europe. There the architect has generally taken the 
lead; here he has merely attempted to retouch with pretty 
decoration after the mould of the city had been hard set. 
A series of articles on Cities or portions of Cities which 
have been planned by architects are being prepared for 
publication. The first of these on Bath appeared in the 
March number of The Journal; others will appear in 
forthcoming issues. 

The Committee continues to send information on Com¬ 
munity Planning to various parts of the country in response 
to requests of architects, students, municipal officials and 
others. 

Friendly relations with leaders in city planning and hous¬ 
ing in many foreign countries have been carried on through 
personal visits of representatives of this Committee and 
through constant correspondence. Judging from the com¬ 
ments in the European technical Journals the department 
of The Journal of the Institute edited by this committee 
is read and quoted as much on the other side of the 
Atlantic as here. 

The Regional Planning Association of America. 

At the last convention the Institute approved the Com¬ 
munity Planning Recommendations proposed by this Com¬ 
mittee. To carry out these proposals in a tangible form 
certain members of this Committee have associated them¬ 
selves with representatives of other professions and activi¬ 
ties in forming the Regional Planning Association of 
America. This organization proposes to assist as far as it 
can in contracting the present haphazard growth of cities 
in America. This it believes can only be done by de¬ 
liberately planning whole regions. The association believes 
that “A regional plan calls for new population centers, 
where natural resources will be preserved for the com¬ 
munity, where industry may be conducted efficiently, and 
where an adequate equipment of houses, gardens and 
recreation grounds will ensure a healthy and stimulating 
environment,” “and the foundation of these communities 
will not only benefit the immediate population, but will also 
relieve the depressions and congestion of the present 
centers.” It proposes to further its objects not only by 
the study of housing, industrial decentralization, city 
planning and regional planning, but also by aiding in the 
formation of associations and corporations, designed to 
plan and build garden cities. 

The Appalachian Project. 

Perhaps the most far seeing project in regional planning 
yet conceived in America is being developed under the 
leadership of its originator, Benton MacKaye, assisted by 
the Committee on Community Planning of the Institute. 
Since it was first proposed in The Journal of the Institute 
of October 1921, as the “Appalachian Trail,” Mr. MacKaye 
has devoted himself, with the co-operation of this com¬ 


mittee, to the carrying out of his project for the deliberate 
planning and development of the vast mountain area that 
parallels the Eastern Coast. 

So far the chief attention has been given to the recrea¬ 
tional features of this regional plan. These features have 
been emphasized in advance of the industrial features 
partially because this has been found to be the easiest way 
to obtain popular comprehension and support for the idea 
of regional planning. The strong appeal to the popular 
imagination of the walking trail through an extensive region 
(such as the Appalachian) is proved by the co-operation 
that we have received from the New England Trail Con¬ 
ference, in which is federated all the New England hiking 
organizations. Trail Committees in the southern States, 
New York and New Jersey have been formed for the ex¬ 
press purpose of developing the Appalachian Trail. 

The second and more fundamental reason for emphasiz¬ 
ing at the start the recreational features of this regional 
plan is that we believe that these are basic and that industry 
and business should be subservient to life and not form the 
object of life. Because of the neglect of this principle in 
the past we have the grotesque and inhuman squalor and 
congestion of our cities brightened only by the cosmetic of 
architecture—and the mighty resources of the country side 
undeveloped or wasted through lack of broad planning. 
This is the result of the usual and seemingly fallacious prac¬ 
tice in America of first developing “the working plant,” 
that which has to do with the extractive and manufac¬ 
turing industries and the sale of their products—and is the 
means of living—with an almost disregard for the “rec¬ 
reational plant,” which represents more nearly the object 
of life. The primary idea in the Appalachian project is to 
reverse this emphasis. The industrial side of the regional 
plan is however at the same time being studied through 
surveys of small sections of the region. 

It may be asked why we as architects have taken the 
lead in this newer type of regional planning in America. 
The reason, it has seemed to us, needs no explanation 
for it is apparent that we cannot have good buildings 
unless we have good cities—that is, unless we have well 
planned cities. It is quite as true that we cannot have 
functioning well planned cities unless we relate them to the 
surrounding country—the farms and forests and great 
recreation grounds. And so in self-defense to protect his 
own works the architect must turn first to City Planning 
and then to Regional Planning. He does so also for more 
important reasons. The society of which he forms a part 
can only be saved from the crushing degradation and con¬ 
gestion of our overgrown cities and the waste that comes 
from badly developed natural resources, through the com¬ 
prehensive planning both of city and of countryside. The 
technician is needed to plan, and the architect of all our 
professional men is best equipped to undertake this work, if 
he will only understand the problem and his opportunity 
and his ability thus to serve the community. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Committee on Community Planning. 

Clarence S. Stein, Chairman . 

APPENDIX ii 


Report of Committee on Small Houses 

February 24, 1923. 

The work of the Committee has once more been al¬ 
most entirely connected with the operations of the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, Incorporated, and its Divisional Bureaus. 

Many questions have come up during the year and 
those that were concerned with general policies have 
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been submitted to the Committee on Small Houses. In 
August, 1922, it seemed advisable to get a general 
idea of the limitations of the Bureau for the purposes 
of information and advice. Questions were submitted 
not only to the members of the Small House Commit¬ 
tee but to the Directors of the United States Service 
Bureau, and while, as usual, some of the people asked 
did not reply, yet the replies received were of such 
character and number as to indicate quite clearly the 
results. The following questions were asked: 

“At the present time the Bureau is limiting its work 
to small houses, not to exceed six primary rooms in 
size. 

(1) What is your personal opinion of this limit? 

(2) One of the Divisional Bureaus has asked the 
question—Why not get a few types of standard duplex 
flats to meet the large demand of the Small House 
builders? 

(3) Why not enter upon the question of farm 
houses?” 

A summary of the answers covering the opinions is 
as follows: 

(1) The limit of six primary rooms should not be 
exceeded. 

(2) One or two answers favored the consideration 
of small double houses but the majority were in favor 
of not attempting anything in this line. 

(3) Practically unanimous in favor of taking up the 
farm house question. 

Institute Approval 

The Chairman of the Committee was asked to ap¬ 
pear before the Board of Directors at their meeting 
December 13-14, 1922, at Denver. At this meeting the 
Chairman was put through the most intensive ques¬ 
tionnaire covering all the moot points that have arisen 
since the formation of the Bureau. The Chairman 
of the Committee stated to the Board of Directors that 
he felt it extremely important that the Institute should 
make a general statement to the public covering the 
relationship between the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects and the Small House Service Bureau. A special 
Committee consisting of Mr. Robert D. Kohn, Mr. W. 
L. Steele, and Mr. W. S. Parker were appointed to go 
into the Bureau matter in detail and to render a report 
to the Board of Directors, so that they might issue a 
definite statement to the public at large. After a meet¬ 
ing with the Chairman of the Small House Committee, 
this special Committee made a recommendation that a 
preliminary statement be issued for such use as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Small Houses saw fit. 
Following is the statement: 

Statement by Board of Directors 
Adopted at its meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
December 13-16, 1922. 

“The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau idea 
originated in and is approved by the American Insti¬ 
tute of. Architects, and in order that the development 
of the idea may retain the character of a professional 
service and be prevented from expanding into a purely 
commercial undertaking for unlimited profit, the or¬ 
ganization of the Bureau involves a certain control of 
its policies by the Institute. 

“This control exists solely through the right of the 
Institute to appoint a majority of the Directors of the 
Bureau, such appointees being able thereby to impose 
policies consistent with the expressed wishes of the 
Institute. 

“The. approval of such policies does not carry with 
it any interest in or approval of any specific acts of 


the Bureau in the development of its operation, nor any 
financial interest or control whatever. 

“The approval of the Bureau by the Institute means: 
“(a) That it approves the idea only. 

“(b) That it assumes no responsibility for the de¬ 
signs, plans, specifications or other service of the 
Bureau any more than it assumes responsibility for 
the specific elements of service of individual members 
of the Institute. 

“(c) That it assumes no responsibility for nor does 
it in any way presume to indorse any organization 
with which the Bureau may do business, nor any type 
or types of building construction or materials involved 
in houses designed by the Bureau. 

f< The Board looks upon an Architect’s work in a 
Bureau as primarily a contribution to the improvement 
of the small house architecture of this country, involv¬ 
ing houses of not more than six primary rooms which, 
if successful, after the delays due to the inevitable 
periods of development, will secure a properly limited 
return on the financial investment involved. 

“Attest: 

(Signed) “William Stanley Parker, 
“Secretary A. I. A” 
Seven Divisions—Four of Them New 
At the time of writing this report the following 
Divisions have been actually incorporated: 

Northwestern—1200 Second Avenue South, Minnea¬ 
polis, Minnesota. 

Mountain—415 Chamber of Commerce, Denver, 
Colorado. 

North Central—813 Goldsmith Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

(Which were formed a year ago.) 

New Divisions since then: 

Atlantic—19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Potomac—.302 Ferguson Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lake Division—413 Pennway Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

North Pacific—814 Couch Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 

So that we have seven out of the ultimate thirteen 
Bureaus already established. 

Reaching the Public 

The “Home Builders’ Clinic,” the newspaper mat 
service being operated by the United States Service 
Bureau, “Help for the Man who Wants to Build,” 
has grown steadily and is being enlarged in its scope. 

A number of propositions have been made from 
different syndicates, suggesting that they be given the 
privilege of handling this newspaper service for the 
Bureau, but it has. been felt that the Bureau itself 
must carry on the job to insure its being kept within 
the professional and ethical limits of the Bureau 
work. 

The United States Bureau’s bulletin, the “Small 
Home,” has grown steadily and is finding a very defi¬ 
nite place among the publications of the country. 

It should be remembered that the Bulletin is not a 
magazine. It is the monthly organ of the Archi¬ 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States. As such it carries news of the progress of 
the Bureaus and their work. It is primarily intended 
as a service medium for clients of the Bureaus, for 
the people who are interested in the building of small 
homes. It is sent without charge to all who make 
application to any Bureau for and about service, but 
has a subscription price of $1.50 a year for those who 
wish to have it regularly. It is such a desirable 
means of reaching the man interested in building 
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small houses that the manufacturers of products for 
the small house find it worth their while to advertise 
therein. Being a national publication its appeal, as 
an advertising medium, is to the National Advertisers. 
It is not an architectural or trade magazine and so is 
not in any way a competitor to the architectural maga¬ 
zines of the country. It is the only bulletin that the 
United States Bureau does or can publish. The 
Regional Bureaus are not permitted to publish any 
Bulletins or magazines of their own that will carry 
advertising matter, and they are not permitted to so¬ 
licit national advertising directly. 

The “Clinic,” “The Small Home,” the stories of the 
Bureau published in many magazines and papers, the 
documents of the Department of Commerce, etc., are 
giving a nation wide publicity to the Bureau idea, and, 
in direct proportion, to the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects. 

Resolutions Proposed 

This year the Committee on Small Houses has been 
enlarged to eight members. This, report has been 
submitted to each of them and their names by their 
written approval are attached hereto. Like any Com¬ 
mittee that is traveling along this can only be a report 
of progress, and from the fact that it has to be sub¬ 
mitted in March, does not give a true picture of its 
work up to the time of the Convention. 

The Committee, however, wishes to make the fol¬ 
lowing definite recommendation to the Convention: 

Whereas, the work of the Small House Service 
Bureau has been growing steadily, and 

Whereas, the number of architects taking part in 
the Bureau work is much smaller than it should be, 
and 

Whereas, the Small House Service Bureau idea 
could be put before the members of the Institute and 
the architects in general in a better way were there 
more definite committees to work upon it, and 

Whereas, for the purpose of getting a true cross- 
section of the ideas of the architects throughout the 
country, the Committee on Small Houses should have 
a much larger personnel. 

It Is Hereby Resolved, that the Convention through 
the Board of Directors of the American Institute of 
Architects recommend to each Chapter, 

1. That they each form a Standing Committee on 
Small Houses; 

2. That the Chairman of each of these Chapter 
Committees shall be a member of the Institute Com¬ 
mittee on Small Houses; 

3. That this central Committee with its subsidiary 
Chapter Committees be instructed to make a study of 
the Small House question throughout the United 
States and the methods of work and operation of the 
Small House Service Bureau; and 

4. That the Chairman of the Committee on Small 
Houses of the Institute be instructed to report from 
time to time to the Board of Directors of the Institute 
any such questions or recommendations that the Small 
House Committee may make to it so that the Board 
of Directors of the Institute may transmit them to 
their representatives on the Board of Directors of the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, Inc. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Albert M. Saxe Harry T. Downs 

W. E. Fisher F. Y. Joannes 

Henry J. Rotier Charles H. Alden 

Wm. Gray Purcell Edwin H. Brown, Chairman 


APPENDIX 12 


Report of Committee on Foreign Building 
Co-Operation 

March U, 1923. 

The activity of your Committee has been confined 
solely to the exhibition of American Architecture, 
which was formed for the Paris Salon of 1921 and 
which, as mentioned in previous report, was loaned 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects, under 
whose auspices it was shown in London and the larger 
English cities. 

Last autumn the exhibition was sent to Brussels 
where it formed a part of the exhibition held in con¬ 
nection with the 10th International Congress of Archi¬ 
tects. It has since been returned to the United. States 
and the exhibits returned to the individual exhibitors. 

After deducting clerical and office expenses, a bal¬ 
ance of nearly $500 will be on hand. 

As the exhibition was financed by assessment upon 
the exhibitors, your Committee has written to all the 
exhibitors suggesting that the balance be turned over 
to the Institute Committee on Education. To date, all 
replies received have been in favor of this method of 
disposing of the balance. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Julian Clarence Levi, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX 13 


Report of the Committee on Cooperation 
with the Fine Arts Commission 

May 3, 1923. 

During the past year this Committee has accom¬ 
plished but little. The questions which arise from 
time to time usually have to do with carrying forward 
the Greater Washington Plan of McKim, Burnham 
and Olmsted. Enemies of this plan are still active, 
but not so much so as formerly. The Arlington 
Memorial Bridge location has been settled and will 
be in line with the axis of the Lincoln Memorial in¬ 
stead of in the line of New York avenue, which location 
found numerous supporters. The structural features 
of the bridge are being studied by Army Engineers 
under Col. Sherrill, Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. Colonel Sherrill has engaged the serv- 
ices of most eminent architects and landscape engineers 
to assist him. The final result will be fully in keeping with 
the noble Lincoln Memorial. It seems now settled, that the 
Botanic Garden at the foot of the Capitol is to be 
removed to a site south of the Capitol Grounds ex¬ 
tending to the river. This will clear up the. space 
which will be the beginning of the. Mall with the 
Grant Memorial at one end and the Lincoln Memorial 
at the other. Mr. Charles Moore, Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Commission, is to be congratulated on this 
solution of a very vexing problem. 

L. A. Simon, 

P. C. Adams, 

E. W. Donn, Jr., Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 14 


Report of Committee on Industrial Relations 

March 12, 1922. 

By Resolution of the last Convention the Commit¬ 
tee on Industrial Relations was created to supercede 
the Committee of the Congress of the Building Indus¬ 
try. Its functions were intended to be mainly those 
of aiding in the co-ordination of the various func¬ 
tions of the Building Industry, to bring the Architects 
of the country in closer contact with the problems of 
the industry and to bring them more particularly in 
touch with the problems of the craftsmen engaged in 
building work. All of these objects were to be pro¬ 
moted so as to advance a more human and enlight- 
ened cooperation towards a more efficient service of 
the building industry as a whole. 

Because the personnel of the Committee on Indus¬ 
trial Relations is so widely scattered its work has been 
carried on mostly by correspondence. Representa¬ 
tives of the Committee participated, however, directly 
in the organization of the American Construction 
Council, which had its first meeting in Washington on 
June 19th and 20th, 1922. The prime object of the 
Council was declared to be the bringing together in 
cooperation of all the elements of the building indus¬ 
try. An Executive Committee was formed including 
five representatives respectivley from contractors, sub¬ 
contractors, architects, engineers, labor, material deal¬ 
ers finance. D. K. Boyd, Sullivan W. Jones, S. F. Heck- 
ert, Robert D. Kohn and L. P. Wheat of the Institute 
were elected to represent the Architects, Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt being elected President. A sub-Committee 
was also formd to promote, the preliminary propa¬ 
ganda campaign, and on this D. K. Boyd of Phila¬ 
delphia, represents the Institute. Unfortunately, noth¬ 
ing tangible in the way of progress has yet resulted 
from this new move, and your Committee is inclined 
to think this failure is due to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Construction Council has heretofore attempted to 
work along national lines of co-operation, whereas we 
are certain that it can only function beneficially if it 
strives to encourage the formation of an increasing 
number of local groups, like those of the Building 
Congress. 

During the year the Chairman has been in constant 
touch with various members of the profession through¬ 
out the country in endeavors to interest them in form¬ 
ing additional groups of the Congress of the Building 
Industry. Through efforts of the Institute groups had 
been formed in 1921 in Seattle and Portland, in addi¬ 
tion to those organized in New York and Boston. A 
group was formed in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1922, and preliminary steps have been taken now in 
Buffalo, Kansas City and one or two other cities. The 
results of the Congress efforts in the centers already 
established have fully justified the hopes of its found¬ 
ers. Had nothing else been accomplished than the 
start of Apprenticeship Schools in the four or five 


trades already under way in New York the movement 
would have repaid our efforts. The Boston group has 
now definitely organized a Commission on Apprentice¬ 
ship and each of the other local Congress groups is 
actively promoting steps in the same, direction, and 
promoting better relations in the Building Industry in 
their several localities. c 

As a result of a meeting of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce held in Newark early in March, 
at which the Apprenticeship subject was presented by 
Mr. Burt L. Fenner and others, Northern New Jersey 
has now taken active steps to organize a Congress 
Group. , , 

Particular mention should also be made of the very 
energetic Congress Group in Portland under the name 
of the Association of Building and Construction 
(ABC), which has really brought together a splendidly 
representative group of the whole industry and within 
a very short space of time has attacked the study of 
various problems connected with building. They have 
also under way a movement under the name of Guild 
of Handicrafts of Portland, Oregon” which has ac¬ 
complished substantial results towards “fostering the 
ambitions of the individual craftsman, the elevation or 
the standard of workmanship in all building crafts, 
and the creation of pride in the worker for his craft. 

Chicago has a large apprenticeship scheme under 
way conducted by the Citizens Committee to enforce 
the Landis Award. San Francisco has a similar series 
of training classes. In such movements the architect 
in the nature of things must lead; and we are proud 
to report that in every place where a sound training 
scheme is under way, the architect is the inspiration 
and the guide of the movement. 

Early in February the Chairman was asked by the 
President of the International Union of Carpenters to 
go down to Washington to attend the reopening by the 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards of the “Metal Door 
and Trim case.” He was asked to give the point of 
view of the Institute with regard to the installation of 
these materials. Although he could not do so of¬ 
ficially, he did appear as an individual and gave his 
own opinion on the contentious subject. The scene at 
this hearing was a very impressive one—here was 
an important question affecting the peace of the 
building industry being discussed for the considera¬ 
tion of a non-partisan Board representative of the 
different elements composing the industry; hundreds 
of interested spectators crowded the hall and among 
the manufacturers, labor men and contractors it was 
distinctly noticeable to find professional men repre¬ 
sented both among the witnesses and on the Juris¬ 
dictional Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 


N. Max Dunning 
Abram Garfield 
Stephen F. Voorhees 
D. R. Huntington 
Wm. Stanley Parker 
L. P. Wheat, Jr. 


Ellis F. Lawrence 
Burt L. Fenner 

D. Knickerbacker Boyd 
John C. Austin 

C. Herrick Hammond 

E. J. Russell 


Robert D. Kohn, Chairman 
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